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Phe Det Monte shield on 
canned foods stands for 
highest quality and finest 
flavor, insured by a rigid 
and scientific in spection 
madé possible only 
through long experience 
and crass less de. otion to 
the Det Mone ideal of 


pertection. 





You can't see what's inside of a can 
~but you ¢ do know the worth of a label 
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And that explains why particular people, who value 
quality and flavor above everything else in food prod- 
ucts, are so careful to demand Det Monte. 


They know from experience that Det Monte quality 
is always highest quality — they prize the experience, the 
ceaseless vigilance of inspection and the care for which 
that label stands. They know that Det Monte always 
brings them the pick of the world’s finest crops — in 
more than a hundred delicious, appetite-tempting vari- 
eties — ready for use at a moment's notice —at less ex- 
pense than if they had canned them in their own homes. 


Let Det Monte be your guide in supplying finest 
fruits and vegetables for simple, economical meals — all 
the year round. And write for our book, “Det Monte 
Recipes or FLavor,” for hundreds of delightful ways to 
serve them in easy, tasty combinations. For a free copy 
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Tarvia is a coal-tar prep- 
aration that places smooth, 
mudless, planed roads, 
like that shown at the right, 
within the reach of every 
community 


How Woodlot County 
Hoisted Itself Out of the Mud— 





Tarvia 






OODLOT County was poor. Taxes were 

high and the roads—nothing but mud- 
holes. The schools were of the one-room, cross- 
roads variety with one weary teacher apiece. 
In the winter the children were unable to get to 
school regularly. 


In stormy weather Woodlot County was dead. 


The $200,000 bond proposal for new roads was 
a bursting bomb in the calm of a peaceful night. 


Woodlot County awoke; but not all at once. 
For two years they had been trying to settle the 
good roads plan. It was a conversation between 
John Wright and Daniel Summers that started 
the ball rolling. 


“‘How much would you sell your farm for to- 
day, Daniel?” his neighbor asked. 


“Four thousand cash,” said the farmer. 


“T’ll give you fifty dollars now for a two-year 
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Illustrated booklets 
descriptive of the 
various Tarvia 
treatments 
Sree on request 
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option at that price,” came the answer quick as 
a wink. , 

“You will not,” replied Summers after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “‘ You'd take it up if the bond 
issue went through-- why, with a hard road out 
through here, you'd clear a fine profit! If that 
road went through, I wouldn’t take —”’ 

Wright began to laugh and left his neighbor 
to think it out. 

In less than two years the county had some 
fine Tarvia roads open to trafficevery day in the 
year—dustless, mudless and traffic-proof. 

Woodlot became a busy, prosperous county. 

A central graded school had been established. 

Farmers saved enough in hauling costs alone 
to pay off the bond issue, and in maintenance 
cost the Tarvia roads paid for themselves. 

Thus did Woodlot County hoist itself out of 
the mud and stagnation. 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter 
will have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This 
service is free for the asking. If you want BETTER ROADS 
and LOWER TAXES, this department can greatly assist you. 
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Follow recipe in Balanced Daily 
Diet; the uttractive cook book 
offered below. 


Simplify your cooking in hot weather 


OU can make your work easier in hot weather by selecting foods 

’ you can cook in the cool of the morning. For instance, fried stuffed 

eggs can be prepared several hours before meal time, and need 

only a few minutes’ browning in hot Crisco before serving. They are nourish- 
ing and more appetizing in summer than heavy meat. 


Crisco is ideal for hot weather frying because it does not smoke at frying heat, 
because it gives off no odor, and because it cooks food so quickly that it does 
not heat up your kitchen as much as a pan of slow-boiling vegetables. 


Crisco makes fried things taste better, too, because it does not spoil their nat- 
ural flavors with a greasy taste. It is absolutely tasteless—a pure, white, deli- 
cate vegetable cooking fat that is unlike lard both in origin and effect. 


How can you prevent fried foods Get a can of Crisco from your grocer and see how uch 

from absorbing fat? better it is for all kinds of cooking—frying, shortening, 
cake and pastry. It comes in sanitary containers holding a 
pound or more, net weight. It is the modern cooking fat 
for modern housekeepers. 


Learn the easy rules for perfect frying from “Balanced 
Daily Diet”—an up-to-date cook book written by Janet 
McKenzie Hill (founder of the Boston Cooking School) 
for users of Crisco. This unusual book gives many new, Crisco iz also made and sold in Canada. 
exclusive recipes, among which are directions for making 
the Fried Stuffed Eggs pictured above. It gives sample 
menus for every month, and tells how to plan meals with 
foods of your own choosing so as to have the proper food 


value daily. Illustrated in colors. It costs 33c just to print 
one of these books. You may have one copy for ten cents 
in stamps. Write today, to 

‘ Section K-6, Dept. of Home 

; Economics, The Procter & 


Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for Fryin 
fing Con Cake rregning 
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EXIT THE HAPE 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 


HOEVER sets out to discover, as 

I have done, what the war of the 

future will be like has a number 

of surprises awaiting him. When 
I took up the project one of the first things I learned was that our old friend General 
Von Bernhardi had been before me. You remember him, surely. He was more 
widely cited and quoted during the early stages of the World War than almost any 
German, because he so completely gave away the German case of having long prepared 
and had in mind the conflict that had come with such startling suddenness on the rest 
of the world. 

He had called the turn on one war, and when I found out that even while that great 
destruction was in progress he had written a book abot the next one to come, I eagerly 
got it and read it. There I got the first surprise, for I found this in the very introduction, 
where the author was indicating the causes of Germany’s failure: 


The policy of peace at any price which we pursued, and our wholly baseless confidence that 
we should be allowed to pursue it, had blinded the eyes of our leading statesmen. 


And on the next page: 


It might be said that as a result of our total failure to realize the world situation we walked 
blindfolded into the trap which our enemies had prepared for us. 


Ask any doughboy who won the war and he will tell you the M. P.’s—the military 
police. That became an A. E. F. slogan. Bernhardi was on the other side and he tells 
who lost the war: . j 

The only failures were the civil government and the politicians, who were too often 
influenced by the Reichstag, and by their defective measures made the nation’s task in its 
heroic struggle considerably more arduous. 

Now Von Bernhardi must believe all that. He wouldn’t-have the audacity to put 
it out as sheer foolery in the hope that it would be swallowed whole by a credulous 
world. I cite it as an example of the Prussian military mind. 

And now the same author is as busy as a cup of tea plotting out how the next war 
must be fought, and how Germany must surely win if she only takes sound military 































advice, and how when the crisis comes the 
whole people “must intelligently follow the 
directions of the Chief of the General Staff, 
who will be a permanent adviser.” 

I take this imposing monument of solid concrete and vegetable ivory as a starting 
point or, in the army jargon, jumping-off line. 

The next thing I learned was that some of our chief naval officers and students of 
warfare had come to,believe that this country could never invade another country 
overseas, and that no overseas nation could invade us. They quoted to me the 
matured opinion of English and German naval officers in agreement with this view. It 
seems to be the sound naval opinion that never again can large bodies of troops be 
transported across any considerable stretch of water to invade another country. The 
navy people assume that in future every nation susceptible to invasion by sea will 
have an adequate force of airplanes and submarines for coastal defense. The naval men 
agree that at present there is no known method of transporting overseas and landing 
in an enemy country having such protection any invading or expeditionary force. 

One of the foremost of our naval officers and students of 
warfare tells me: 

“Such operations as were carried out in the North Sea, in 
the presence of hostile submarines, would be impossible on, 


YES DEAR, 


COMING , DEAR, 
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for example, our coast; and this for the simple reason 
that the vessels could not reach our coast at sufficient 
speed to guard against submarines; and if they could they 
could not remain on the coast under such conditions in the 
presence of our submarines. So the submarine alone will 
always prevent anything like the Simon-pure naval expedi- 
tions of the past. Never again will the ports of a country 
be blockaded, provided that country has submarines. In 
this last war Great Britain succeeded in blockading Ger- 
many after a fashion, but if the British Isles had been five 
or six hundred miles farther westward the blockade would 
not have been possible. It was rendered partially success- 
ful due only to the fact that the Germans could not reach 
the open sea except through relatively small holes—the 
Channel and the northern exit of the North Sea. 

“Moreover, even neglecting the submarine, a country 
sufficiently supplied with airplanes can prevent any fleet 
from operating on its coast within range of the airplanes. 
Never again will an advance base be seized off an enemy’s 
coast, unless such a base is beyond the range of bombing 
airplanes or such a base as is equipped with a greater num- 
br of airplanes itself than can be sent against it.” 

If that is true, if our country cannot invade an enemy 
across the seas or be invaded from over the waters, the 
chances of our being at war again on the grand scale seem con- 
siderably minimized. But, of course, the human race being 
what it is, you never can tell. In July, 1914, I don’t suppose 
the wild thought had ever been coxceived by anybody 
in the world that in a little while we sheuld have an army 
of almost two million men in France fighting the Germans. 
So we may again find somebody to fight. And 1 +e do—— 

Gentlemen, hush! It will be a mess. 

Soldiers don't fight battles any more. Whole peoples 
fight them. Nor are they fought on battlefields. They are 
fought over countries. They take up lots of room, and 
where they are fought nothing can ever be the same again. 
War is not what it used to be. Indeed, I may tell you ina 
burst of frankness, it never was. From the very earliest 
times it has had thrown about it an atmosphere of hokum 
that was never dissipated for any great number of people 
until the World War. To-day more people than ever be- 
fore know modern warfare for precisely what it is. That 
is something gained. 


When Heroes Become Economic Units 


N THE beginning war was the chief outdoor diversion of 

the leisure classes, and as such acquired a great prestige 
which it has never wholly lost. It was the amusement and 
chief pursuit of the best people. There was not much 
else to do. They didn’t know how to read and it was 
beneath their dignity to work. Do you realize that King 
Arthur’s knights could not have passed an eighth-grade 
grammar-school examination? Nice fellows though they 
were, they were as simple-minded a3 rabbits, according to 
any modern standard of education. 

They were bone idle. 
Lacking tennis or squash 


for war still unites a people and binds them in a common 
purpose quicker than anything else. Nothing but intelli- 
gence and a dry common sense such as is commonly em- 
ployed in making horse trades will cure this condition. 

You have only to acquaint yourself with modern treatises 
on war to find proof that it has become an industrial enter- 
prise. It has become a problem in scientific management 
and efficiency methods. The men who are called from their 
jobs to fight present-day wars are not heroes and patriots, 
nor the brave boys in the trenches, except to their home 
folks and in the newspapers. Once they are in the fighting 
forces they become “effectives”’ or “wastage” or “rifle 
strength’? or “bayonets” or “elements” or “fresh re- 
serves”’ or “tired reserves.’’ They are reckoned in terms of 
economic units as we reckon the coal supply or the wheat 
acreage or eggs in storage. 


Specialists That Armies Need 


T IS because modern war has of necessity become like 

that that the old-fashioned political general on a white 
horse, with a red sash across his shoulders and an ostrich 
plume in his big floppy hat, has disappeared. The battle- 
ground of to-day is no place for amateurs and prominent 
citizens. It demands specialists— highly trained specialists, 
technicians, skilled tradesmen. Even the soldiers must be 
specialists with some firearm or other weapon of destruc- 
tion. Take one of our infantry divisions, for example, as at 
present organized. Of a total enlisted strength of 27,173 
men it calls for 10,895 occupational specialists—that is, 
men who in civil life would be trades-union workmen; 
3405 men for leadership material—that is, technicians in 
some war trade; leaving only 12,873 men in the division as 
plain soldiers without any special trade or technical qualifi- 
cations. 

I submit for your enlightenment the amazing list of 
occupational specialists that every division must have to 
enable it properly to function. Just read this list: 


Concrete Worker or Mason 

Cook 

Digger 

Electrician 

Employment Manager 

Engineering Instrument Re- 
pairman 

Explosives Miner 

Farrier 

French Interpreter 

Gas Engine Operator 

General Construction Foreman 

German Interpreter 

Gunsmith 

Harness Maker 

Horseman 

Horseshoer 

Hospital Man 

Investigator 

Laborer 

Lawyer 


Accountant 

Auto Mechanic 

Axman 

Bandman 

Barber 

Blacksmith 

Boatman 

Brick or Stone Mason 
Bridge Carpenter 

Bridge Construction Foreman 
Bugler 

Cable Splicer 

Calker 

Carpenter 

Caterer 

Chauffeur 

Clerical Worker 

Clerical Worker plus Stenog- 


rapher 
Clerical Worker plus Typist 
Cobbler 
Concrete Construction Foreman Leather or Canvas Worker 
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Saddler 

Stable Boss 

Steam Engine Man 

Stenographer 

Storage Battery Repairman 
and Charger 

Structural Steel Worker 

Surveyor 

Switchboard Operator 

Teamster 

Telegrapher 

Telephone and Electric Wire- 
man 

Telephone Repairman 

Topographer 

Tractor Operator 

Transitman 

Transportation Man 

Truck Driver 

Truckmaster 

Typist 

Undertaker 

Wagon Maker 

Welder 

Wheelwright 

Wire Chief and Electrician 


iepenen . 
ithographer 
Machinist 

Map Maker 

Mechanic 

Mechanical Draftsman 
Merchant or Stockkeeper 
Miner , 

Mine Foreman 

Mine Quarryman 
Mine Timberman 
Mine Topman 
Motorcyclist 

Nurse 

Painter 

Pay Roll Clerk 
Photographer 

Pigeon Fancier 
Pipefitter 

Plumber 

Postal Clerk 

Printer 

Radio Buzzer Operator 
Radio Constructor 
Radio Operator 
Rigger 


This list, I think, shows more readily and more clearly 
than anything else I could cite that an army in the field is 
as much an industrial organization as the Steel Corpora- 
tion or the Standard Oil Company; but with this essential 
difference—both those enterprises are producers. Their 
aim is quantity production at the lowest possible cost. 
They must consider economy. The modern army, on the 
contrary, is designed solely to destroy. Its only quantity 
production is dead enemies. That is its major purpose. Its 
secondary purpose is. destroying property, laying waste. 
It doesn’t consider economy or cost. It never considers 
the cheap way, but only the effective way, regardless of 
expense. You may have noticed that in your tax bills. 


The Trade of Modern Generalship 


AR thus becomes the negation of all the peacetime vir- 

tues. In peace we build up, we propagate the race, we 
seek means to prolong and make easier and happier human 
life, we invent industrial methods to increase and cheapen 
the necessities of life. In modern warfare the same inven- 
tion, the same industrial organization, the same intensive 
research for efficiency are employed to destroy life and 
property. Organized wholesale killing and destruction is 
made for the time being a national industrial enterprise. 
That is the essential thing about modern warfare, as it will 
be the salient characteristic of the next war. 

Therefore it has come about that a general in an army is 
somewhat analogous to a mill manager or factory superin- 
tendent. He doesn’t require to be a dashing, gallant, fine 
figure of a man, as in the brave days of old, but a skilled and 
highly educated technician. He must know as much about 
the conduct of war as Schwab knows abcut making steel, or 
Rockefeller about oil production and transportation, or 
Ford about quantity production of motor cars. He doesn’t 

charge at the head of 
his troops and become 





or golf or bridge and 
feeling the need of action 
and diversion, they put 
on their ornamented 
hardware and went out 
and fought one another. 
It was an exciting game, 
and the minnesingers, 
jongleurs and trouba- 
dours celebrated the 
victors. They did their 
job well and the fame of 
these stout fellows, mei- 
lowed by time and 
fortified by tradition, 
endures to this day. It 
made us think of war as 
something gay and di- 
verting and giorious. 
War is a gone gosling 
if ever standards of 
sound common sense are 
applied to it and the 
illusion is dispelled. I 
don’t know when that 
time will come, for so 
strong is heredity and 
so persistent.and in- 
grained are the old de- 
lusions that it is still 
easier to get a people to 
go to war than to induce 
them to take any other 
united acticn. The na- 
tional collective imag- 
ination of any people or 
nation will flame toward 
war more quickly than 





ahero. He tries to find 
a quiet place where he 
can plan and think and 
keep in telephonic and 
wireless contact with his 
troops. He is rated, not 
for bravery, but on an 
efficiency-and-produc- 
tion basis. War has 
become a skilled trade, 
conducted and carried 
on under the most dif- 
ficult possible circum- 
stances and conditions. 
It is for all the world as 
if the Steel Corporation 
had no permanent 
home, but had its va- 
rious scattered plants 
temporarily housed and 
susceptible to shift and 
change at any urgent 
demand. 

Look at the diagram 
and map that accom- 
panies this article. It 
shows the disposition in 
depth of the Second Di- 
vision of the American 
Army in France in the 
line near ChA&teau- 
Thierry, and will give 
you a clearer idea of 
what I mean. The divi- 
sion had here a frontage 
of about five and a ha!f 
miles. It wasin the line, 
prepared for a fight. 








toward any other end or 
action. The sentiment 


The Divisional Area of the Second Division, A. B. F., Near Chateau:Thierry. This Officiat Map, Covering the ‘‘Territory" of 
30,000 Men, Indicates How War R bles a M B 





Corporation in All Respects—Except Production 


( Continued on 
Page 62) 
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YOUNG, RICH AND BEAUTIFUL 


for description, that Reina was trying to touch his 
foot under the table. Her glance, for instance, had 
suddenly become significant while the rest of her expres- 
sion verged, as one might say, upon the virgina]—an inno- 
cent expression that any schoolgirl might have envied. 
Not only this, but if you had been watching closely you 
might have detected now and then a well-nigh im- 
perceptible movement of her body as she inched 
her foot around under the table in cautious little - 
tours of exploration. 
“Confound it!’ thought Dell, apparently intent 
upon his salad. “She’s at it again!”’ 
You mustn’t think from this that he frowned or 
otherwise showed any signs of displeasure. Indeed 
he looked as innocent as the rather full-blown 
beauty across the table, and working as quietly 
as she he carefully moved his 
feet from the danger zone and 
wrapped them around the legs 
of his chair. y 
“There!” he thought. 
“She'll have to reach a long 
way now!” 
To look at him as he 
showed above the table—ap- 
parently oblivious of the com- 
edy that was going on under- 
neath--—you would hardly have 
suspected that it was he who 
nearly three months before had 
introduced this invisible game 
of tag. Yes, and he had even 
thrilled a little when first he 
had touched Reina’s foot, that vo 
time by accident, but soon 
by acknowledged design. It 
wasn’t long afterward when he 
was telling her that her lips 
looked like cherries. 
“Do you like cherries?”’ she 
had asked him. 
He had answered as Adam 
probably answered Eve, but 
thinking the matter over that 
night before he went to sleep, 
as men have thought such 
matters over since time imme- 
morial, he had had a feeling that it had 
been too easy—that he was probably 
only one of a long, long line who had 
kissed and been kissed by Reina Hayes. 
“An old hand, I guess,” he had told 
himself. “‘ Perhaps that’s why she isn’t 
married. She’s had too many admirers— 
and it’s beginning to show on her.” 
And with a sleepy yawn he added, 
“Getting to be entirely too many girls 
like that—girls who’ve been kissed too 
much.”’ And presently, with a distinctly 
virtuous feeling, he fell asleep. 


De could tell, by signs which were almost too subtle 


But the next night their feet touched ~ 


again, and Reina was sporting a green 

silk dress that gave her a surprising air of youth. Before 
the evening was over they had strolled up and down the 
avenue together, and before the week was over Reina’s 
photograph held the place of honor on Dell’s dresser. 

‘Might as well,” he thought. “She probably looks in 
my room now and then.” 

To make room for the photograph in the frame he first 
had to remove the picture of a girl with wistful eyes who 
was wearing a mortar-board cap and the gown of a Bachelor 
of Arts. To do him justice, Dell sighed a little as he drew 
it out of the frame, but it wasn’t long before he had put it 
in his bottom bureau drawer, where perhaps, if neglected 
photographs can speak to each other, it was soon exchang- 
ing experiences with the other pictures which, one by one, 
had already been placed there, each to make room for its 
successor. 

“An old hand—yes,”’ repeated Dell, looking at Reina’s 
picture. “Too bad she’s going by. But anyhow, she’s 
amusing; and I think I ought to know how to take care of 
myself—by now.” 

Drawing upon this knowledge, it wasn’t long before he 
had a disquieting feeling that out of the store of her un- 
guessed experience Reina was leading him into that corral 
which is the horror of every bachelor who is not yet ready 
for the halter—that corral in which the male of the species 
is broken and branded almost before he knows that the 
rope is around his neck. 

“The nerve of her!” he thought. “Pretending to take 
it seriously! Scolded me yesterday because I didn’t wear 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAMES H. CRANK 










Probably Never Before in His Life Had He Feit 
Such Need for Sympathy as He Felt Just Then 


rubbers, and put her hand on my shoulder when we went 
in to dinner! No use talking—I’ve got to break away.” 

It was that night at dinner that he wrapped his feet 
around the legs of his chair and refused to play tag. Reina, 
he noticed, gradually went quiet. When he left the dining 
room she was waiting for him. 

“Dell,” she said, ‘““‘what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said he. 

“Nothing?”’ she repeated. 

““No.”” And moving away he added, “Sorry, but I have 
an important appointment, and I'm late already.” 

With the air of a man who is signing his declaration of 
independence he put on his hat and coat and stood for a 
few moments on the top step. ; 

“Looks like rain,” he thought, glancing up at the clouds. 
“TI mustn’t go far.’’ And with one of those cryptic out- 
bursts which every man probably makes to himself at times, 
he added, “Confound ’em, anyhow! They’re all the same! 
I’ve known quite a few in my short time—but I never 
knew one yet who wasn’t a precious sight more trouble 
than she was worth!” 

a 

T WAS late when Dell returned to his boarding house— 

a fashionable establisiment which had been his home 
for many years. Not only was it late, but just as he reached 
his corner the threatened rain began to pour, and wet him 
nearly through. It was a cold rain, accompanied by a wind 


) By George Weston 


that seemed to search the corners of his pockets, and when 
Dell finally reached the haven of his own room he wasn’t 
exactly entertaining company. 

“That’s what you get for trying to be friendly,” he in- 
dignantly told himself. “After this, if I’ve got any sense, 
I'll leave them all alone.” 

Frowning a little, he picked up the silver frame from his 
dresser and took out Reina’s photograph. 

“T think you've been there long enough, my lady,” said 
he. “You'll be getting me into trouble, first thing I know.” 

He opened his bottom bureau drawer and was about to 
put the picture with the others when a rather oblique idea 
took hold of him. “I’m sure that Reina comes and looks 
around in here now and then,” he said to himself. “So I'll 
put somebody else’s picture on the dresser, and then per- 
haps she'll let me alone.” 

Gathering the photographs to- 
gether he carried them to the light, 
smiling meanwhile with a quiet look of 
triumph—much as a Roman general 
might have smiled as he rolled up the 
Appian Way with his sad-eyed pris- 
oners tied to his chariot wheels. 

He sorted them over slowly — alway: 
with that quiet look of triumph—and 
the pictures seemed to look back at 
him quietly, intently, almost breath- 
lessly, as though they were waiting for 
something to happen. 

“I think I'll take Florence,” he 
nodded at last, picking up the picture 
of a dreamy-eyed girl. Looking at 
the date on the back he thoughtfully 
whistled to himself. ‘Twenty years 

ago,’’ he mused. “I wonder what 
she’s doing now.” 

For a few minutes he sat there, 

the photograph in his hand, try- 

/d ing to piece together odd frag- 
ments of the past. 

“Yes, she was my first,” he 
absently nodded; “and I re- 
member she cried when I kissed 

her—thought no girl ought to be kissed except by 
the man who married her. Twenty years ago!” 

The last thing he noticed as he turned out the 
light at the head of his bed was the picture of the 
dreamy-eyed girl in the silver frame, her hands 
clasped behind her head, watching him from the 
place of honor on the dresser. If Dell’s imagina- 
tion had been stronger it might have occurred to 
him that in their younger years the Fates them- 

selves had probably sometimes looked at man in 
much che same way. 
a 
J guncis an hour before morning Dell awoke, 
uneasily conscious that something was wrong 
with him. He started to turn over, but such a pain shot 
through his shoulders that he caught his breath with a 
gasp and held himself still. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered with something like a groan, 
“T never had this before. I wonder what it is.”’ 

Moving with caution, his eyes turned up in the dark- 
ness as thougk ready to catch the first symptom, he started 
again to change his position, and again the shooting twinge 
said, “As you were! I'm boss around here!” 

Even in his pain Dell couldn’t escape the vanity which is 
the keynote to the character of mankind. “I wonder if 
it’s sciatica,”” he thought, his mind going out to the most 
impressive things he cou'd think of; “or—or angina pec- 
toris, or whatever it’s cailed.”’” Fora fraction of a moment 
the more common word “lumbago”’ arose to his thoughts, 
but he wouldn't have that. 

“If I could only rub it!”’ he thought. 

With infinite care he reached around and rubbed himself 
with the back of his hand. This seemed to ease it. 

“Tf I could only get up!’’ he thought next. 

He tried to sit up by imperceptible degrees, as a soldier 
in No Man's Land might try to arise without attracting 
the attention of the enemy. But he hadn't got far when 
the pain shot through him again like the thrust of a heated 
bayonet. ‘Nothing doing,” he muttered, and this time 
there was no mistaking his groan. “I'll have to lie stil! 
and maybe it’ll pass off. I—I hope I’m not paralyzed 
or anything like that.” 

Whether or not it was rest that eased it, he was able to 
get up at his usual time, but he had to walk stiffly from the 
waist up—the least movement of his ‘shoulders bringing 
the pain back with a leap like lightning. 
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“Gueas I’d better see a doctor,” he sighed as with 
difficulty he made his way downstairs; and as an- 
other resounding name occurred to him he added, “I 
wonder if it’s spinal meningitis.” 

It didn’t take the doctor long to make the diagnosis. 

“Rheumatism,” he said. 


“Rheumatism?” repeated his patient, looking aggrieved. 


“But, doctor, isn't that a complaint which generally comes 
to elderly people?” 

“Generally, yes. How old are you?” 

Dell told him—lowering his voice a little as he did so, as 
one who imparts a secret. 

The doctor nodded. “I thought so,” he said. “Not as 
young as you used to be. I'll give you a prescription, but 
the main thing is to be careful of drafts, colds and things 
like that.” 

“ Rheumatism !”’ muttered Dell to himself as he made his 
way out. “What a joke! I wouldn’t tell anybody for a 
thousand dollars, or they'd think I was ready for the bone- 
yard. Hello! It seemed to ease up a bit then. I didn’t 
feel it when I swung my arms. There! I do believe it’s 
going. I'll give my shoulders a good twist now and find 
out for sure. Gone! Yes, sir! All gone! ‘Rheumatism!’ 
The old fool! What does he know about it? Probably has 
it himself and thinks everybody else is the same. Me—I 
never felt younger in my life. I’ll make things hum at the 
office to-day! I'll show them whether or not I’m as young 
as I used to be!” 

v 

F YOU had been following Dell half an hour later as he 

stepped through the door of the office where he worked, 
you might have begun to understand the fastidiousness of 
his raiment and his choice of a fashionable boarding house. 
He was the office manager of Dyckman, Slade & Co., who 
dealt in investment securities and whose clientele was like 
an abridgment of the Blue Book. 

As he entered he found his young assistant chatting to 
a girl with eyes of that dark blue which is seldom seen ex- 
cept in just the right shade of pansies. Such customers 
were rare in the offices of Dyckman, 
Slade & Co., where the eyes of those 
assembled were generally more remi- 
niscent of hardware and glassware 
than of a florist’s shop; and Mas- 
ter Dell put on his best manner, 
which was a very charming manner 
indeed, and after he had glanced at 
the letters on his desk he raised his 
eyebrows at his assistant with a look 
that said, “Well, Peter?” 

“It’s Miss Crystie, an old friend 
of mine,"’ murmured Peter, coming 
over to the desk in his earnest young 
way and stammering a little as he 
spoke. “Her father bought a slew 
of Maple-Perry securities here this 
summer. The old boy’s up in Can- 
ada somewhere, and he has asked 
Helen to bring us the temporary 
certificates and get permanent bonds 
in exchange.” 

“T’ll attend to it,” said Dell. 

Walking with reluctant feet Peter 
fetched Miss Crystie. 

She was even prettier than Dell 
had thought, and in every line, every 
action of her, she showed that class 
which had always been at the top of 
his list when he had dreamed his 
dreams. While she told her errand he 
watched her with admiring eyes. 

“Young too,” he thought, “and 
doesn't look wise.” Which is the 
modern way of saying that a girl 
looks innocent, and still has more 
than one surprise in life in store for 
her. “Probably has no mother, or 
she’d have come down for the honds 
herself. And ola John Crystie’s worth 
five million if he’s worth a cent. 
Minmm.” 

His undeniable charm with women was already working 
for him--a hard thing to define, but having something to 
do with his features, which had the cast of romance and a 
hint of knighthood in them; and having something to do 
with his expression, which was touched with whimsicality 
and lighted with understanding; and also having some- 
thing te do with his manner, which seemed to speak of a 
life that had not been without its sadness; and it wasn’t 
long before instinct told him that if he could see this 
pansy-eyed girl often enough she would probably grow to 
like him, as others had done before. 

“Just what I've been waiting for—all these years,” he 
thought, a feeling that was like the hand of predestination 
passing over him. “ Now let me see ——” 

Aloud he said, “Your father’s bonds are in our safe- 
deposit vault, Miss Crystie. Instead of your waiting for 
them here, why can’t I send them to your house sometime 
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in the course of 
the day—say be- 
tween half past 
four and five?” 

“That would suit me very well,”’ she smiled. 

For the rest of the day Dell was thoughtful, introspective, 
as one might imagine a warrior to be when, trained to the 
minute, he arrives at the eve of the day when the battle 
of his life is to be fought. 

“It was time that it happened,” he told himself once. 
¥'rom which you may guess the thoughts that were passing 
through his mind. And again, “My chance has come at 
last,”” he said to himself —“ at last!” 

Indeed there are times in nearly every life when a day of 
crises seems to arrive, one large event following another, 
as though the gods had suddenly grown keen for excite- 
ment. At a quarter to four Dell was ready to go uptown 
when an office boy appeared at his elbow with a message 
that Mr. Dyckman wished to speak to him. 

The senior member of the firm was sitting back in his 
chair with his finger tips pressed together when Dell 
entered—which was known throughout the office as a very 
good sign. He was a gentle little man with a ferocious gray 
mustache, and it was said of him that in his youth he had 
killed a man out West who had cheated him. Whether or 
not there was any truth in this, it made the office boys 
step lively when they heurd his bell, and they never took 
their eyes off him when he appeared in the outer office. 

“ How is your young assistant getting along?” inquired 
Mr. Dyckman. 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” smiled Dell. 
“I’m keeping him as busy as I can.” 

“Quite right. Quite right. I wish him 
to learn the business as soon as possible. 
Er—you yourself, now, Dellwyn—you 
have been with us now a good many 
years, have you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dell, his heart beating 
high. “That was nearly twenty-five 
years ago.” 

The senior member looked at his man- 
ager with a roguish smile which, if they 
could have seen it, would have puzzled 
the office boys and have made them 
wonder whether the Old Man had really 
been a killer after all. 

“Nearly twenty-five years ago—a 
little lifetime,” nodded Mr. Dyckman. 
“Er—I have been thinking, Dellwyn— 

Mr. Nicholas intends to retire from 
the firm on the first of the year—on 
account of his health, I believe. So 
if you could invest fifty thousand 
dollars with us, which is the extent 
of his interest, I think it might be 
arranged that we could give you a 
junior partnership 
in the firm, begin- 
ning the first of the 
year. And—er— 
considering the long 
time you have 
worked here, if you 
could put up collat- 
eralforonly halfthat 
amount, I think 
we could arrange to 
accept your note for 
the balance.” 

At that moment 
Dell’s assets 
amounted to $158.60—$130 in the bank and the rest in 
his trousers pocket; but inasmuch as he had shaped his 
destiny for many years on the design of always putting 
up a good front, he listened without the faintest sign of 
incapacity. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Dyckman,” he answered. “I 
or that I shall always continue to deserve your good 
will.” 

Twenty-five thousand dollars before the first of the 
year! The day before, Dell’s heart would have sunk at the 
prospect. But on the afternoon in question, as soon as he 
left Mr. Dyckman, he went to the safe with a hopeful step 
and drew out a bundle of Mapie-Perry bonds. 

“I’m going uptown,” he said to Peter with one of his 
charming smiles, and stopping for a moment at the tele- 
phone desk in the next room, he added to the operator in 
a lower voice, “If Miss Crystie should phone about her 
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bonds, please tell 
her that they are on 
the way.” 


Vv 
UTSIDE it was - “‘Den’t You 
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could see or hear him—Dell 
would probably have shuffled his 
feet in the leaves, or whistled back to the birds, or thrown 
his head back and laughed aloud—the way in which some 
simple souls thank God for life and happiness. But these 
primitive pleasures being denied him on Wall Street, he 
walked to the Subway with outward decorum while some- 
where inside him a little bluebird kept singing away 
“‘ Twee-ee-eet —tweet—tweet !”” 

“All my life,” he kept thinking to himself. ‘All my life.” 

Yes, all his life he had dreamed that some day he would 
meet a princess who was to be young—and rich—and 
beautiful—perhaps in somewhat the same spirit as an 
amateur collector dreams of finding a blue Mauritius 
stamp, or a bidder at auction sales hopes to find a fortune 
in a “trunk, locked, contents unknown.” And as the 
Subway train swirled him uptown to whatever the fates 
might have in store for him, Dell could almost see the blue 
stamp in his album, could almost catch a glimpse of the 
jewels in the old oak chest. 

Helen was in, and with her was an eagle-nosed aunt who 
didn’t say much, and who didn’t miss much either. You 
shall judge whether Dell was a strategist when you hear 
that instead of starting right in on Miss Crystie he first set 
to work on aunty. 

It was subtly done. Although he did most of his talking 
to Helen, whenever it came time for him to smile he let 
aunty have that. When the latter arose to look at the 
bonds Dell arose too—a picture of graceful chivalry—and 
wouldn’t sit down again till aunty had resumed her seat. 
Aunty was knitting; and once she dropped her wool. 
Dell had it for her in a moment and placed it in her hands 
with a friendly little bow that made the old lady bridle 
with pleasure and feel to see if her switch was properly 
coiled in the place where a switch ought to grow. 

Meanwhile Dell was talking—which was one of the gifts 
the fairies had given him—every note a caress for Helen’s 
ear. He told them of one of the richest women in the 
world, and of her prejudice against any securities that had 
the letter e, ¢ or b in their titles, which letters we.e sup- 
posed to be the initials of a young man who had played 
her a trick in her younger days—that is to say, he had 
courted her for over a year and then, taking advantage 
of a lovers’ quarrel, he had suddenly turned around and 
married a younger sister. 

“Oh, wasn’t that dreadful!” said aunty. 
must have felt!” 

Thus encouraged, Dell told them next how a young 
girl’s dream had brought about one of the greatest panics 
ever known. Aunty stopped knitting then and gave Dell 
a thoughtful look, as though she were thinking, “Eh, 
young man, but I could tell you some dreams that would 
open your eyes—if I only knew you better!” 

Seeing that they were both interested, Dell showed his 
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strategy again. He arose with an apology. 

“I didn’t know I was staying so long,” he said. “You 
will forgive me, I hope?” 

Helen looked at aunty, and aunty looked at Dell. He 


was well worth a glance, too, as he stood there—distin- 
guished, chivalrous, immaculate; a banker, apparently 
filled to the brim with anecdotes of human interest; 
rather sad-looking as well, as though he had had a great 
sorrow in his life, a sorrow that might at least be some- 
what assuaged by a woman’s sympathy. 
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“We were just on the point of having tea served,” said 
aunty. “If you would care to stay ——” 

He glanced at Helen, who gave him a smile that had a 
touch of shyness in it—a smile that Dell recognized even 
before it had taken full form. 

“All my life,” he thought again. “All my life.’ 

When he reached his boarding house half an hour later, 
Reina Hayes was in the front room, talking to a sissified 
old widower who had the third floor back, and was said to 
smoke perfumed cigarettes. Reina saw Dell through the 
doorway as he passed and gave him a look that seemed to 
say, “ Dell—please!” 

Dell nearly laughed to himself as he went upstairs. 

“Poor Reina!” thought he. “I’d like to see myself!” 
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HAT was on the third of October. It was a week later 

when Del! next heard from the Crysties—a week of 
suspense in which, toward the end, he grew so irritable 
that the office boys began to wonder whether history 
hadn’t got its names mixed, and whether it wasn’t Dell 
who had killed the man out West. 

“I wonder if they got my note,” he kept asking him- 
self—for on the day after his call he had mailed Helen’s 
aunt a few agreeable lines of appreciation for her kindness. 
This letter had been written on his engraved stationery, 
with his house address in glossy biack Old English. As 
‘you have probably guessed, it wasn’t the appreciation so 
much as the address which he wished to get in front of 
aunty. Reina tried to touch his foot again under the 
table that week, but she tried it only once. 

“‘What’s the matter, Dell?” she asked, catching him 
alone one night in an unguarded moment. 

“Nothing,” he answered as before. 

“Nothing, dear?” she sadly repeated. ‘Are you sure?” 

“Well, business troubles, if you want to know.” 

“Of course I want to know!” she said with a note of 
eagerness in her voice. 

But that was as far as she got. Having first made sure 
that it wasn’t raining, Dell went out for a walk, looking as 
though his little bird had forgotten how to sing. 

On the evening of the tenth, however, it began to 
warble again. When Dell reached home he found a strange 
envelope in his mail. It contained aunty’s card and in the 
lower left-hand corner were the words, “‘ At home, first and 
third Wednesdays, four o’clock.” 

“Breaking in all right,” he told himself with a sigh of 
relief. ‘“‘Now, if I can only get an invitation for dinner it 
ought to be clear sailing.” 

On the following Wednesday, which was the third 
Wednesday of the month, he left the office early again. 
Both Helen and her aunt were unfeignedly glad to see him, 
and repeating, by request, his story of one of the richest 
women in the world, it wasn’t long before he had almost 
become the lion of the occasion. He drank his tea, ate his 
macaroon, had a few moments alone with Helen and, 
although he was careful not ‘to stay longer than fifteen 
minutes, when he went away the invitation to dinner might 
as well have been in his pocket. 

A rather amusing thing happened just before he left. 
He was making himself agreeable to aunty when a late 
arrival dropped in—the same:being Master Peter Scher- 
merhorn, who had evidently hurried up from the office to 
see who was there. At sight of Dell, Peter glowered in his 
earnest young way—that scowl which says, “Confound 
him! Just what I suspected!” 

“Poor Peter!” smiled Dell, much as he had pitied 
Reina a few days before; and when he reached the ave- 
nue, strolling along and swinging his cane as though he 
was the prince of the kingdom who had just been having a 
look at the throne, he murmured again, “‘ Poor Peter!’’— 
and presently added, “I ought to be able to do it easily by 
the first of the year.” 

vil 

HE dinner invitation arrived in due course. Aunty 

was kind to him. He sat next to Helen. Her eyes had 
never looked so much like pansies; her lips were bits of 
coral; her eheeks were Guernsey cream. 

“You'll have to ‘pinch me, or kick me, or something— 
every few minutes,” Dell told her. 
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“Why?” she 
asked. 
‘*Because 
every time I look 
at you I think 
I’m dreaming.” She laughed, but 
she looked thoughtful too. 
Perhaps it was because of something that Peter had told 
her, but she seemed to catch in his manner an ease that is 
generally associated with long practice. To Helen, who 
hadn’t studied literature and the modern drama for noth- 
ing, love meant the greatest possible adventure that can 
befall a human being—something at once delicious and 
delirious—and when her own time came, even as she in- 
tended to have a church wedding that would make the 
world gasp with admiration, so, too, as a prelude to the 
wedding, she had made up her mind to have a courtship 
that would give her something to think about as long 
as she lived. The heights and the depths, twiddly bits 
and diapasons, hope and despair, chills and fevers, The 
Blue Danube, The Midnight Patrol and bits of Wagner 
in his most Wagnerian moments— Helen had 
promised herself that she would have them 
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“T believe he’s said that before, quite 
often,” she told herself, referring to Dell’s aot 
request to be pinched or kicked. “Still,” 
she continued, trying to excuse him, as women 
are always trying to excuse the shortcomings 
of man, “in a way, I suppose that men have 
to say the same things over and over—the 
same as women have to say ‘Charmed to 
meet you,’ and things like that.” 

But she sighed a little with disappointment, 
as girls have sighed since time immemorial 
at meeting, one by one, the disenchantments 
of life. Meanwhile, little dreaming of the 
thoughts that were passing through her mind, 
Sir Dellwyn sat by her side like a wise old 
tabby by the side of a canary, and believed 
that he had made a very good start indeed. 

The talk was general for a time, for when 
all is said and done it is hard to hold a téte-a- 
téte at a dinner table; little sayings like 
“How beautiful you are!” or “There’s no 
one here like you!”’ sounding awkward when 
overheard by a bilious gentleman who has 
just taken a pill, a stout matron with a skit- 
tish manner, and five miscellaneous human 
beings whom you have never met before. 
But under cover of an exchange of views 
between aunty and the bilious gentleman as 
to the advisability of having women ambas- 
sadors abroad—an idea which one might 
think was at the root of the gentleman’s bil- 
iousness— Dell put in another private remark 
to Helen: 

“Don’t you wish you were on the deck of 
a steamer now, a thousand miles from no- 
where, with a full moon and an orchestra— 
fiddles and harps and mandolins, and things 
like that?” 

“Do you?” she asked, smiling at the pic- 
ture. 

“Tf you could be with me—yes.” 

Again it was his manner that vaguely dis- 
appointed her. If he had blushed, for in- 
stance, when he said it, even if only his ears 
had turned red; or if he had stammered, or 
looked lovelorn, or passionate, or something; 
or if after finishing his daring remark he had 
given her a pleading look, or had turned pale, 
or plucked nervously at the tablecloth — 
Helen might have thrilled a little and, thrill- 
ing still, have pined for more. But instead 
of showing any emotion Dell spoke as a clerk 
might speak when quoting the price of the 
brushed wool sweaters and, his remark con- 
cluded, he buttered a bit of roll and signaled 
to the footman for another glass of water. 
“Oh, fly with me! Another glass of 
water, please.” As you can see, the water 
tends to neutralize the flying, and has the 
gift of quenching ardent glows. 


Helen’s disappointment grew, A, { 


although you would never have 4 & 
thought it if you had seen her sit- s 
ting there, so youthful and inno- 
cent, her eyes like flowers and her 
lips like bits of coral. When she 
had first seen Dell—interesting, 








mature, with the slightly sad look of a man who has had a 
great sorrow in his past—he had unconsciously appealed 
to her imagination as possibly being the man of whom she 
had often dreamed—the man who would be the leading 
character in the greatest drama that she ever expected 
to play. But already she was finding him unproductive 
of thrills, and reciting lines which she suspected him of 
having used in many a previous play. 

Dell began to sense that all wasn’t going well, When 
dinner was over he made a more determined effort. 

“You probably can’t realize, Miss Crystie,” he said, 
“how much an evening !ike this means to a lonely bachelor 
like me.” 

“You like home life?” she smiled. 

“T adore it!” 

“Then tell me, if’’—she gave him a glance that meant 
to convey the meaning, “if it has nothing to do with a 
great sorrow in your life,” and continued aloud—“why 
have you never married?” 

She set herself then for something breathlessly absorb- 
ing, but even before he started answering she knew from 
his expression what his response would be, and repeated 
the words in her mind as he spoke them. 

“Because I have never found the right girl,” said Dell 
in a low voice. 

She laughed a little and, noticing that her color deep- 
ened, Dell began to think that he was getting on again, and 
he leaned over and gently touched her hand. “ Miss Crys- 

tie,” he said, his voice going down lewer 
yet, “shall we—shall we be friends?” 


- As long as it might take you to count 
. five she let his hand stay there, for the 

" modern generation is a strange 

4 mixture of curiosity and naiveté, 


and Helen wished to see if the 
touch of his fingers would thrill 
her. But when a girl has been 
disillusioning herself about a man 
all through dinner she 
isn’t going to vibrate to 
any great extent when 
he happens to touch the 
back of her wrist a few 
minutes later. Enjoy- 
ing every moment of it, 
she calmly moved her 
hand as though to ar- 
range her hair. 

‘Why not?” she 
asked. “I think it’s a 
dreadful bother to be 
enemies; don't you?” 

Dell felt baffled. 

“Look,” said Heien. 
“Aunty wants us. I 
think they’re going to 
play bridge.” 

He had only one 
other chance to speak 
to her alone, but again 
he made the best of it. 

“Do you ever go to 
Fleury’s—for afternoon 
tea?"’ he asked. 

‘*Sometimes,"’ she 
said, smilingly watch- 
ing him. 

“Then I'm going to 
drop in there about half 
past four to-morrow 
afternoon—and take a 
chance on finding you 
there.” 

Helen almost thrilled 
at that—almost but 
not quite. She didn't 
promise, though. 

On his way home that 
night Dell walked along 
thoughtfully, putting 
, this and that together 
until he finally arrived 
at a conclusion which 
is reached by every son 
of Adam sooner or later 
as he journeys over the hills and 
dales of life. 

“Hang it,’’ he muttered, “she’s 
got me guessing.” 


| And he disliked it all the more be- 
cause the experience was new to him. 
ee vit 
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~ ELEN was at Fleury’s the next 


afternoon—but not alone. She 

had a friend with her—g girl who 

had been her chum at school—a 
(Continued on Page 71) 


“You — You've 
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, Hot Off the Press Agent 


George Blythe, myself and Frank A. Munsey, 

Warren G. Harding, any of us buys like that who al- 
ways at big banquets given in our honor make it a point to 
visit the preas table and greet the reporters with a gracious 
“Boys, I was one of you newspaper boys myself once, 
boys’’—I say that any of us boys like that who began as 
reporters our long climbs to the positions we now hold can 
tel! you authoritatively that the more or less human race 
is unevenly divided into two classes. There is the over- 
whelmingly big class, including 95 per cent of the United 
States and 100 per cent of Manhattan, which hopes to see 
itself, its picture and ali its works and pompsin print. There 
is the other 2 per cent of the whole country and no per 
cent of Manhattan which sincerely shrinks from publicity. 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE, Frank Vanderlip, Samuel 


The Gold-Plated Girl From Missouri 


T WAS biologically to be expected that a field so fertile 
soon would become the habitat of the faunal phenome- 
non now knewn as the partly domesticated smooth-skinned 
press agent. Naturally he flocks thickest in a wild or 
semiwild state on those juiciest feeding grounds stretching 
along Broadway, New York City, from the Battery north 
to the upper Broadway delicatessen belt. His range, 
however, is the entire country. He is merely at his best on 
Broadway, for it is the Manhattan city slicker who is 
quickest to walk right up unsuspectingly and let the wild 
press agents bite him on his credulity. That law of supply 
and demand which ordains 
that there is one born every 
minute and two to take him 
does not hold in Manhattan. 
As in everything else. Man- 
hattan is so obsessed with 
setting the pace that it gives 
birth to at least five or six a 
minute and a minimum of 
two dozen to take them. 
When the press 
agent of a mining 
scheme hit upon 
the idea of hiring a 
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penniless quick-thinking Westerner and—to boost the 
mining-stock sales—sent him forth with all of fifty dollars 
a day to spend and the lurid reputation of having dis- 
covered the mine and being positively filthy with lucre, 
did the press agent lay out a small-town itinerary? Not 
on your P. T. Barnum! The Westerner was started and 
not permitted to stop, except to change engines, until he 
exploded all over Forty-second Street and Broadway. 
Strong city slickers composing the reception committee of 
the Amos J. Sucker Association were all but killed in the 
crush of Broadway greeters. , 

Again, when good old Doc Cook had told it to the King 
of Denmark, the kindly doc, I suppose not, headed straight 
for Bird-in-Hand, Pennsylvania, to receive officially the 
freedom of the city and two hundred and eighty dollars’ 
worth of engrossed resolutions in a nifty gilt frame from 
the board of aldermen, not to mention a welcoming street 
parade, bright-faced school children banked in front of 
their schools and singing From Greenland’s Icy Mountains 
or Thereabouts, as the doc was driven solemnly through a 
storm of rosebuds wafted toward him by the deafening 
stirrings of wise-guy-city-folks’ cheers. And when—to 
give a final and more recent instance that is merely one of 
many—a coy lassie eased out of her home town in Mis- 

souri, I suppose she dropped off at St. 
Louis to try out the big self-starting press- 
agent idea that had suddenly come to her. 
Rather not. She, her idea and her sole 
fortune of one hundred and sixty dollars 
did not come to rest until they had landed 
in a hotel suite overlooking Broadway. 

She was just a little snowbird born and 
raised on the Yukon, she shyly told the 
room clerk. Her dear poppa, it seems, 
had broken two mail-order lawn mowers 
before he discovered that the ornery stuff 
sticking to the grass roots was solid gold. 
And now rough but big-hearted poppa 
could send his little gal out into the great 
world to see them ennoblin’ high buildin’s 
and play actors and steam cars and all 
them other things his little gal had read 
about in book learnin’ but never had saw. 

Would anything happen to her, she 
timidly asked the room clerk, if she were 
to stand right out on the sidewalk and 


watch a trolley car go by? 
NS 
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So far, she explained, she 
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had seen them only at 
long range from the win- 
dows of the choo-choo 
train. 
The room clerk 
screamed for the hotel 
press agent.§ The press agent slid down the brass pole. In 
a day Manhattan was in an ecstatic flutter about this shy 
snow baby of twenty-odd Missouri summers who never 
had ridden in a street car, never had seen a motion pic- 
ture, never been in a theater or shop, but now was going 
to see the whole works, even if she had to cut into the 
principal of a fortune that increased at least one million 
dollars with each later edition of the evening newspapers. 
>=‘ Little one,” the hotel press agent had said to her in the 
privacy of hisfoffice, “judging merely by that neck piece of 
unborn plush you’re wearing, I should say, as one gentle- 
man speaking to a lady, you’re a gosh darn but gifted liar. 
Whoa, gal! You’re not being pinched again. Far be it 
from such. Take the best suite in this hotel and ring 
for what you don’t see. No eharge for anything and the 
sky is the limit.” 


Little Snowbird Gets Her Orders 


* E’RE getting you some blue fox and other swell furs, 

but when this town starts in to entertain you always 
keep calm enough to remember that the furs are worth a 
bunch of money and we are only renting them. No rough 
stuff with the furs or you’ll hear the old familiar call of 
the police whistle singing to its mate. And here’s a cigar 
box full of gold nuggets to give away as souvenirs, espe- 
cially to reporters and the camera men. Be lavish with 
the nuggets, kid. The hotel plumber says he has enough 
solder and gilt paint in the basement to turn them out by 
the keg. All you have to do is to pull the baby stuff any 
time you see anything from a mail box to Big Bill Edwards, 
and don’t forget, dammit, you’re a lady. Above all you 
must say just twice in each interview—once near the 
beginning and once near the end—that the only hotel you 
and the old man ever heard of on the Yukon was this one, 
and that for years you have dreamed of living in this best 
hotel in the world. 

“Here’s a bunch of photographs of Alaska to stick 
round the suite, and here’s a book on Alaska. Can you 
read? Well, read the book a bit. There’s a bare chance 
that you'll run into some wise-cracking guy in this town 
who’s been west of Newark, so read up about your dear 
old Yukon home. And now sit tight until I’m ready to 
open the reporters’ cage.” 

As a great favor to a certain paper printed across 
the street from the hotel in Herald Square—never mind 
the name of the newspaper—the hotel press agent first 
permitted the hotel reporter on the staff of the favored 
daily to print an interview with and a picture of the 
“Alaska” queen exclusively. Just for that all the other 




















papers became so indignant at being beaten 
that for days they printed two columns and 
two pictures of Alaska-queen stuff to the 
Herald Squar~ paper’s one. 

Press agents employed in Broadway thea- 
ters trampled one another in the wild 
scramble to offer choicest stage boxes to the 
shrinking little unsophisticated heiress from 
the—uh—Yukon. Every night now the poor 
child was dragged into a theater for the first 
time in her life. Two or three times a day 
rival Broadway automobile agents sent her 
on positively the first automobile ride 
she ever had had. Manhattan gown 
and bonnet architects offered her smart 
models of their output gratis. Nightly 
she was invited backstage by theater 
managers to see the wheels go round. 
Representatives of several girls’schools 
in or near New York called or sent her 
their advertising circulars and book- 
lets. Movie magnates offered her screen jobs. The fore- 
most vaudeville circuit in the United States made over- 
tures to a metropolitan newspaper humorist to write a 
monologue for her. Herald Square and vicinity were hazy 
with flashlight smoke. 

Manhattan newspapers abloom with her pictures finally 
reached the old home town in Missouri. A reporter out 
there representing a news association wired his home office 
in Doc Cook’s favorite town. The message as I remember 
it ran: 

“Lay off that Alaska-queen stuff. She is bunking 
Broadway. Her father hung up his farthest-north record 
at the World’s Fair in 1893. The only thing this dame 
never saw till she reached New York was a horse car 
solidly filled with fatheads.” 

On the day our city editors handed copies of this mes- 
sage to us metropolitan reporters and told us to get a good 
interview out of her about not being from Alaska, we first 
read the telegram through many times, especially the 
wholly uncalled-for final sentence which this fresh gawk 
of a country newspaper jay unnecessarily had added. 
Then we bit into the nuggets the lady had given us. Mine 
wasn’t even solic. 








The Staten Island Elephant Mystery 


ESPITE my many years of close first-hand study of 

press agents along their favorite Broadway range, I 
found myself often being bitten by them twice in the same 
place. They have left overlapping lumps on every trust- 
ful bone in my head. 

Always when the comb strikes an early but still un- 
shrunken lump abaft my left ear I instantly recall a 
morning years ago when city editors who walked in their 
sleep routed us late-blooming reporters out of our beds at 
the unholy hour of ten o’clock in the morning to impart to 
us by telephone momentous news. Word had just come up 
from Staten Island, it seemed, that shortly after dawn 
down there the police had made charges of vagrancy, 
trespassing and resisting an officer against a large wet 
Asiatic elephant. By the time the advance shock troops of 
reporters had reached Staten Island and were more or less 
within interviewing distance of the elephant’s facade, the 
police were intimating ingratiatingly that here was a 
splendid opportunity for 
anyone who wanted a per- 
fectly good and magnifi- 
cent elephant to step right 
out into the station-house 
back yard and take the 
policemen’s elephant 
away—and no questions 
asked. 

Now if a showman or 
press agent had first noti- 
fied the papers that a loose 
elephant had just been 
canned on Staten Island 
the wise city editors-- 
always triply wary about 
actresses losing jewels or 
showmen’s animals escap- 
ing via the publicity de- 
partment — would have 
annihilated the press 
agent with a_ sarcastic 
“Well, well, well!’ or 
some similar bit of literary 
invective. But there was 
no circus or animal show 
in or round the metropolis, none on its way. No 
elephant had escaped from the park zoos. In short, 
not a man, woman or child could be found in the 
greater city who had mislaid his elephant. 

Particularly disarming was the fact that the news- 
papers had stumbled on the news of the arrest 
of the mysterious elephant quite by accident. 


Anearliest-rising reporter—more likely 
a stay-out-all-night reporter —em- 
ployed by an evening paper had that 
morning happened upon an entry in 
the station-house blot- 
ter. Parenthetically let 
me say that I still keep 
a copy of that police- 
blotter entry in my 
scrapbook because of its 
unusual ornithologi- 
cal as well as zodlogical 
scientificdata. The con- 
scientious police lieuten- 
ant had written in the 


blotter: 
“Officer T. J. Me- 
pen Closky reports serving 
y summons on John Doe, 


unable to give real name 
in English, of Rosebank, 
for failing after warning 
to remove from side yard 
of premises dead rooster 
laying there steady for 
past week; also reports 
finding and taking into 
custody unclaimed elephant found 
setting on Stapleton rocks.” 

Not long after sunrise the mounted 
policeman, riding back along the beach 
to the station house after his all-night 

patrol, had cantered round a point just 
in time to see the elephant slosh shore- 
ward out of the waters of the bay and 
wearily lie down on the rock-strewn 
You Insist, You shore as if all in after its long swim. 
May Alt Come For twenty minutes the elephant 
Up to My Suite’ seemed too tired to get up again. In 
time, however, the policeman, aided 
by a timid old boatman found tinkering with his skiff and 
nets up the beach, induced the elephant to leave its setting 
of rocks and submit to arrest. 

The elephant had been eating the city’s feed and 
columns of newspaper space for twenty-four hours when 
up to the desks of Manhattan’s city editors strolled a 
pleasant-spoken young man. He announced first—yes, 
and last—that he was connected with a then new sort of 
amusement place, soon to be opened at Coney Island and 
the first of its kind in showman history, called Luna Park. 

“Queer thing happened, Mister Editor, at our Luna 
Park the other night. One of our two Luna Park elephants 
at Lura Park, which we had intended at Luna Park to use 
at Luna Park to carry children round the magnificent 
esplanades of Luna Park, got away from our magnificent 
Luna Park. Thing’s uncanny! Elephants are too wise, 
sir, to flounder into the deep muck of the streams and salt 
meadows on the land side—they’d sink out of sight. As 
for swimming across on the seaward side the many miles 
separating Coney Island from Sandy Hook or Staten 
Island, the idea was unthinkable. Just stopped in your 
business office downstairs, Mister Editor, to put an ad in 
the lost-and-found department with the hope that ——”’ 

Consternation was registered by the showman as he 
read the elephant story in the paper which the city editor 


“Oh, Very Wellt,"’ 
Sighed the Hus+ 
band Sadly. “If 
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passed across the desk. The showman paused only to go 
through the same performance in every other newspaper 
office, and then he hurried over to Staten Island, with a 
new covey of reporters surrounding him. Sure enough, it 
was the missing Luna elephant—same trunk at the north 
end, same tail at the south, samie everything. 

That, say you, ended the elephant story. It was merely 
beginning. For days the reporters called upon solemn 
science to help them fill the columns accompanying the 
pictures and maps of the shore lines. Crosses indicate 
Luna Park and spot where elephant was found; dotted 
lines and arrows show route and direction taken by 
aquatic pachyderm in unprecedented swim of seven miles. 

Then the interviews: Eminent Doctor Hoosis, of Bronx 
Zoo, says nine-mile swim possible. Bill Snyder, animal 
man in Central Park, says twelve-mile swim of Luna 
pachyderm impossible. 

Wind, tide and terror, explains Columbia professor, aids 
Luna’s amphibious pachyderm. Hearst reporter exclu- 
sively finds spoor where savage Luna mammoth began 
fifteen-mile battle through raging midnight typhoon. 


Truth Crushed to Earth 


EFORE anyone had quite worked up to the idea that 

the elephant had come straight from its native jungle to 
Staten Island by way of the Suez all-water route, one indis- 
putable fact was outstanding—that virtually every man, 
woman and child in the metropolitan district now knew 
where Luna Park was, what it was, when it was to be 
opened. Then as the elephant began to give way tc a new 
and beautiful murder story on the front pages, the Luna 
Park press agent called upon the city editors again to 
deliver what he knew would be his elephant’s final pub- 
licity kick. 

He told the truth. In the course of several dawns at 
Coney Island the elephant’s trainer had taught it to wade 
out into the water till its ears were afloat and stand there 
until ordered to come back to the beach and lie down as if 
in great weariness. Advance scouts had found a spot 

across the bay where a Staten Island 
policeman always rounded a point 
at approximately the same time 
every morning. 

The unimaginative detail of 
shipping a trained elephant —it was 
not nearly so large in life as in 
newspaper type—unseen had been 
merely a matter of loading the beast 
into the largest covered moving van 
obtainable and driving the vanload 
of elephant all night up through 
Brooklyn, across the bridge, through 
lowest Manhattan to the Staten 
Island ferryboat, to Staten Island 
and disband. 

(Continued on Page &6) 











In a Day Manhattan Was in 
an Ecstatic Flutter About This 
Shy Snow Baby of Twenty-odd 
Missouri Summers Who Never 
Had Ridden in a Street Car 
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To Piegans foraged a pre- wae moni 

carious living from season 

to season, subsisting on 
grasshoppers and dried berries in the main. Perhaps it 
was their continual struggle for food which led them to 
name the wolverene Ipewang. Literally, this name applied 
to a species of violent cramp which sometimes seized upon 
a greedy Piegan when, after a protracted fast, he stumbled 
upon food in plenty and overloaded his system therewith. 
Hence the Piegan belief that though all must eat to live, a 
certain high percentage would eat to die; a belief with a 
foundation in truth in view of the fact that the great ma- 
jority of Piegans were summoned to Manitou through the 
medium of Ipewang. It is seemingly inconsistent that a 
tribe whose vital problem in life was scarcity of food should 
die out from overeating. 

The white men named the beast the glutton, for a!- 
though most animals eat only to live, it was early observed 
that the wolverene apparently lived only to eat. Thus the 
white men, by a similar line of reasoning, had bestowed a 
title of similar meaning, justifying the aptness of Piegan 
nomenclature. Yet there was a slightly different signifi- 
cance in the names. 

Hedrick knew the Piegans’ name for the glutton, but its 
significance was lost in the hazy past, for the Piegans were 
gone from the hills. As there had been seeming inconsist- 
ency in the o'd lecend that a tribe whose chief obstacle to 
survival lay in scarcity of food should eventually die off 
from overeating, so Hedrick in his day found in the wolver- 
ene what was apparently the only inconsistency in the 
intricate scheme of Nature as he knew it. 

Hedrick knew the signs of the forest floor as the city 
dweller knows his neighborhood; better, perhaps, for he 
had unraveled the intimate family secrets of all the folk in 
his domain. He had studied their vices and virtues, their 
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strength and limitations, and on his long soli- 
tary rounds of the trap line he had woven 
these various traits into a pattern that 
blended perfectly. Not content to know the 
fact of a habit alone without learning, too, 
its significance, he had ferreted out the bear- 
ing of each one upon the general plan of bal- 
ance so.evident in Nature. 

He had long since classified the glutton among the killers 
whose purpose it was to hold in check the surplus of other 
tribes, not only of the preyed-upon species but also of the 
lesser killers. He knew the limitations of many beasts of 
prey, certain weaknesses imposed upon them lest they kill 
too freely. It was very apparent that the tribe of Ipewang 
had its limitation which held in check the increase of wol- 
verenes, and therein lay the mystery. Hedrick could not 
determine the source or character of that limitation. He 
found his usual line of reasoning reversed. Given a fact at 
the source, he reasoned forward and sought its purpose in 
the scheme of things. Here he had the purpose, the fact 
itself, and sought to back track to the source. 

The purpose for the scarcity of wolverenes was self- 
evident, having the same meaning in the general plan as 
the scarcity of other ruthless slayers—that they might not 
kill too abundantly. The fact of the limitation, too, was 
apparent. A she wolverene brought forth from three to 
five young each year, yet their numbers were few in the 
hills. It was the source of the fact that eluded him. The 
gluttons had no natural enemies to deplete their ranks, for 
even the cougar, bloody prince of killers, had not the cour- 
age to pounce upon Ipewang. So, out of all Nature, Hed- 
rick had found the one seeming inconsistency which he 
could not unravel. It was only when he discovered for 
himself that slight difference in significance between the 
meaning of Ipewang and glutton—the Piegans’ name and 
that bestowed by the whites—that he struck the trail to 
solution and the final truth that there is no such thing as 
inconsistency in Nature. 

Hedrick rambled one spring a dozen miles from his 
cabin, his Airedale scouting the timber along the line of 
march. The dog disappeared and his master saw no more 
of him. This premature departure of the Airedale from the 
face of the earth was linked in the mind of Ipewang, the 
young glutton, with his own first appearance upon it. Asa 
matter of fact, he had been born into the world some two 
months before the Airedale departed from it, but his 
mother’s fight with the big dog was the first event of suffi- 
cient vividness to make a lasting impression upon his 
none too retentive memory. 

Ipewang had first looked upon the world from the depths 
of a mighty log jam. A tangled jungle of spruce clothed an 
abrupt slope that swept up to the rock rubble piled at the 
base of ragged cliffs which lifted above timber line. The 
wind had scoured the heavy snows from the open sheep 
meadows high above, sifting it over the edge of the cliffs. 
Where the gales had hurtled over the brink there had been 
an undercurling back lash which had fashioned vast snow 
combs that hung far out over the cap rocks of the rims. 
Below, in the precipitous gulches that furrowed the face of 
the cliffs, the white stuff was piled to a depth of ten feet, 
clinging precariously to the steep slopes and waiting only 
for a slight jar to dislodge it. 

In midwinter some hundreds of tons fell from the snow 
comb,and struck the funnel-shaped gulch below. “he 
whole mass started, carrying ail loose rock in its rush. The 
avalanche poured from the mouth of the funnel and struck 
the timber on a fifty-yard front with ten thousand tons of 
weight behind its drive. The dense stand of spruce was 
sheared away as so much straw, and the catapulting mass 
bored on down the incline. After three hundred yards its 
impetus was dissipated by the flaring-out of the slope to a 
less precipitous angle. A bare slide trail marked the course 
of the run, and at its lower extremity the débris was piled 
in a mighty tangle of logs and rock, the crevices chinked 
with snow. 

Ipewang was born in the dim interior of this massive pile 
while the drifts still lay deep on the slope. Even in mid- 
summer the rays of the sun seldom penetrated to the heart 
of this north slope to suck up the moisture, and as a con- 
sequence the drifts lingered till late summer, not wholly 
disappearing before fall snows started once more building 


them up. Ipewang’s world seemed one of humidity. The 
dim lanes beneath the slide pile were damp, rank with the 
odor of rotting logs where ricks of ancient blow-downs had 
been gathered up in the slide. Tons of old snow still lin- 
gered in the heart of the sheltered mass and trickled down 
through the whole of it. 

The young glutton’s range had heretofore been limited 
to a restricted stretch of the sidehill where, with three 
brothers and sisters, he had followed the old wolverene on 
short jaunts. The outside world seemed almost as moist 
and gloomy as the slide pile, the tops of the spruce roofing 
it over, the forest floor littered with continuous jams of 
windfalls and the slope a series of seeping sidehill bogs. 
But all this was to his liking, and throughout his life he 
would choose just such high-country jungles for his hunt- 
ing ground. 

Prior to a certain day in late spring Ipewang knew noth- 
ing of battle save through the clashes staged daily within 
the ranks of his own family. He belonged to the largest of 
the weasels, and when he fought he entered the fray with 
true weasel ferocity. There was no mimic or play in the 
youthful combats between brother and sister in the tribe 
of Ipewang. 

The she wolverene had brought home the body of a 
marmot, and the four young gluttons had promptly torn it 
apart, each one making off to some-different part of the 
jam to eat his share. Ipewang finished his portion shortly 
and craved more. Near the lower extremity of the jam a 
sister still struggled with a last tough scrap of hide. Ipe- 
wang made for her and seized the food. His sister grappled 
him savagely and drove her tiny teeth in his neck, then 
transferred her grip to the strip of hide and wrenched the 
main part of it from him. As he attempted to gulp down 
the portion he had retained a third young pirate appeared 
on the scene and engaged in battle with the sister over the 
fragment that remained. 

Ipewang had drawn near the edge of the jam, and he now 
wandered a few yards farther, clearing the main bulk of the 
pile and coming out into territory where the logs overhead 
were scattering, piled loosely to a depth of some five feet, 
with two-foot gaps between. 

Five minutes before, a man had passed a few hundred 
yards down wind. The big Airedale that followed the same 
general direction of his master, even while foraging far to 
either side, had suddenly come to a full halt, one forefoot 
uplifted, his muzzle quivering eagerly as he sampled the 
currents of the air. A hot scent drifted down the slope, a 
scent that was strange to him, but which he knew ema- 
nated from some beast of prey, and he traced it up wind. 

The Airedale was a silent trailer, and he neared the slide 
pile without a sound to apprise his intended prey of his 
coming. When he reached the jam the scent was hot in his 
nostrils, apparently permeating the whole neighborhood. 
He was a veteran of many battles, and far too wise to dart 
into the gloomy mazes of the jam before determining the 
character of his prey. He leaped upon a log and followed 
its length, turned off upon another and gradually mounted 
the structure, his hackle hair bristling into a roach along 
his spine as the reeking odor of the gluttons’ den grew 
stronger in his nostrils. When some twenty yards from the 
edge of the slide pile, he followed a log six feet above the 
ground. A movement caught his eye, a waddling creature 
a third his size, and he bounced from his log to a lower one, 
then the next, gained the ground and slid between two 
trunks to pounce upon Ipewang. As he struck he gave 
voice to the first sound he had made in the course of the 
hunt—a savage, fighting bellow. 

The young wolverene had no knowledge of enemies out- 
side those in his own family; but fear, the portion of most 
animals, played no part in the glutton’s make-up. Some 
bellowing beast rushed him and he met it with bared teeth, 
only to be smothered beneath his opponent’s weight. Two 
rows of teeth closed down on him and he was jerked vio- 
lently to and fro as the great dog shook him. The Airedale 
did not feel the flattening of his victim, such as was ordi- 
narily the case when his jaws crushed together on prey of 
similar size. Instead, his teeth met the swelling resistance 
of iron flesh, for Ipewang, young as he was, possessed 
sinews that gave promise of tremendous power at matu- 
rity, and already his strength was probably three times that 
of any creature in the wild of similar age and size. He 
writhed round in his hide and fastened on his antagonist’s 
cheek. A savage shake broke his hold and he was thrown 
against a log. The Airedale struck again, then dropped his 
victim and turned to fight for his life. 

His first bellow and Ipewang’s savage snarls had galvan- 
ized the old glutton into action, and the dog now saw a 
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sinister beast headed for him from the depths of the log 
jam. The dog came from a line of fighting forbears and 
there was no fear in him. He had run with a bear pack, and 
more than once had helped to kill a black or brown bear on 
the ground before the animal could take to tree. Twice he 
had tackled a bear single-handed and kept the beast bayed 
till his master reached the scene. He had silently trailed a 
mountain lion till close upon the tawny killer, when his 
sudden frenzied rush had startled the cougar into hurriedly 
mounting the nearest tree, where the dog had held him till 
a ball from Hedrick’s rifle brought the big cat down from 
its lofty perch. But he had never encountered the sort 
of beast that moved on him now. He could not know that 
her muscles were as springy as seasoned wood; that she 
could shove aside a rock or a log that a strong man could 
not move without aid of leverage; or thai her jaws were 
capable of cracking the leg bones of a bighorn sheep to ex- 
pose the marrow that lay within. 

He struck for her neck, but the glutton failed even to 
flinch. Instead she met his driving fangs and reached out 
for him even as he slashed at her. The forelegs clamped on 
his shoulders, and at their first contraction he felt as if his 
chest was being crushed in a press. The thing that had 
seized him paid no heed to his slicing teeth, but strove 
only to hold him while her own fangs sought his throat. 

The dog knew with this first clash that he could not 
meet his enemy at grips. His tactics here would have to be 
the same he employed on bear, open fighting, where he 
could dart in and strike, biting the beast and holding her 
at bay without coming to close quarters till his master 
arrived on the scene. A lucky wrench broke her hold, and 
he bounced upon a log three feet above, then to the next as 
the wolverene followed him. 

He reached a fallen trunk six feet above ground, and 
here he made a fatal mistake in judgment. Instead of 
moving down to clear the edge of the jam, he turned to- 
ward its top to keep above his enemy, running from one log 
to the next, the glutton following with grim purpose. 
Twice he turned to face his pursuer with gleaming fangs 
exposed, but this array occasioned not even a pause in the 
rush of the old wolverene, her sole purpose in life that of 
coming to grips with this beast that had dared invade her 
lair. Ipewang, shaken and bruised, followed doggedly be- 
hind his mother, raging to grapple once more with the crea- 
ture that had mauled him. 

Log by log the old glutton held tenaciously after the 
Airedale. He attained a height of forty feet above the 
ground as he mounted higher up the side of the great log 
jam. Throughout the fight he had kept up a frenzied out- 
ery which would serve to guide his master to the spot, but 
Hedrick had rounded the shoulder of a spur and the sounds 
of conflict failed to reach his ears. The dog gained the top 
of the slide pile. The ground was eighty feet below him 
through a crazy latticework of logs, on all sides of him a sea 
of tangled tree trunks for a hundred yards each way. 

As he leaped a break between two slanting trunks the 
wolverene’s claws scored his rump and he missed his dis- 
tance, falling to a log some three feet below and holding by 
his forelegs. This hold, too, he relinquished as the wol- 
verene swung to the under side of her log, sloth fashion, 
and reached down for him. He landed on a platform six 
feet below and his enemy plunged after him. There was 
no doubt as to the outcome now. Down in the breaks 
of the log jam the wolverene could operate with the 
agility of an ape. 

The dog bounced from log to log, attempting to re- 
gain the top, but steadily losing ground in his dou- 
blings to avoid the wolverene. She closed with him, and 
the Airedale whirled to fight. They fell to a platform 
of trunks six feet below, rolled from this to glance from 
a slanting log and slam solidly down across another, a 
whirling, frenzied pair locked in a death grip. Only 
once did the glutton lose her hold, and that but for the 
fraction of a second. They were well down in the in- 
terior of the slide pile where the logs were close packed, 
the gaps between them lessening with each downward 
slip of the fighting pair, the light of day almost obscured 
by the tangled trunks above. And Ipewang, bruised 
and limping crazily but actuated by the same purpose 
that swayed his mother, reached the top of the log pile 
and dipped down toward the sounds of the fight below. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day Ipewang 
was feasting on dog meat when a strange scent drifted 
to him through the crevices of his home. It was meat 
scent, but of a kind strange to him, an odor strong 
enough to penetrate the scent of dog meat with which 
his nostrils were filled. The creature must be just out- 
side. Ipewang moved toward the edge of the jam, but 
a sweep of his mother’s forepaw slarmmed him against 
alog. The low growl that accompanied this admonitory 
pat warned him to remain within. Next he heard 
sounds as the intruder moved from log to log at the lower 
extremity of the pile. 

Hedrick had taken up the trail of his missing compan- 
ion, swinging wide of his own route of the preceding day 
till he reached a point where old drifts testified to the 
fact that the Airedale had ceased to flank his way. He 
doubled back and at last found dog tracks crossing a 


drift in a sheltered gulch. The tracks pointed up the slope, 
showing that here the dog had turned and headed off at 
right angles to his master’s course. He patiently worked 
out the trail, losing it between patches of drifts and swing- 
ing off to examine the surface of every old snow bank along 
his route with the hope of picking it up once more. 

At last he reached the giant mass of logs and débris piled 
by the avalanche and knew he had reached the end of the 
trail. The tracks of young gluttons were scattered about 
in soft spots near its edge, and he knew that somewhere 
within was the den of a she wolverene. Back in the depths 
of that log jam the gluttog family feasted on the carcass of 
his dog. Hedrick mounted the pile, examining every inch 
of the way minutely, trying to piece together the details of 
the fight. 

Ipewang listened to the sounds of his progress, inhaling 
deeply of the scent that filtered through to him. Soon now 
his mother would work up through the jam and seize this 
creature. Then there would be meat in plenty. He 
growled softly in anticipation of the coming fight, and a 
swift slash of his mother’s teeth counseled him to remain 
silent. Gradually it came to him that the beast outside 
was one that his savage parent wished to avoid. This was 
the first time that caution came to him. The furtive silence 
of the old glutton was evidence that the thing outside was 
her master in savagery. For an hour the hot body scent 
seeped through the log jam, then it cooled, but the trail 
scent lingered and permeated the entire vicinity for an- 
other space of hours. 

Ipewang’s dislike for this odor deepened, linked in his 
mind with some fearsome unknown beast that was more 
than a match for the savage old glutton who was his mother, 
and so—by natural consequence—was bad medicine for all 
wolverenes. He had forgotten the occurrence within an 
hour after the last of the man scent had been blotted out, 
yet it was inevitable that whenever a whiff of that scent 
drifted to him in the future it would quicken old impres- 
sions and rouse caution within him. 

The old glutton deserted the lair that had been found by 
man, knowing the latter’s power for harm. The four kits 
followed forth in her wake and the family traveled far dur- 
ing the night. Ipewang knew no home thereafter, but had 
become a wanderer through the hills. There was no regu- 
larity to his travels, for his tribe lacks that quality so 
evident in most other animals that leads toward fixity of 
habit in all that pertains to their daily lives. 

The elk and deer feed mainly in the early morning hours 
or at dusk, bedding in the heavy timber during the heat of 
day. The bulls and bucks summer high above the cows 
and does of their species. The bighorn ram summers on 
the shady face of ledges below the high meadows where his 
ewes and lambs rerain. The beaver rarely travels a mile 
from his home colony, though both mink and otter travel 
endlessly; yet these latter species have established routes. 
Whenever the banks of a stream are marked by the tracks 
of a traveling group of otters or mink it is certain that they 
will come that way again, the interval varying according 
to the extent of their chosen range. Thus men who follow 
the meat trail or the trap line are enabled to predict with 
fair certainty what to expect from each species. But no 
man may surmise what the wolverene will do next. 
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Ipewang followed his mother through a country part of . 
which he would never see again, though other parts of it 
he later revisited; yet this crossing of old trails was always 
through accident, never once actuated by the homing 
instinct that dominates most other animals. 

Their wanderings were irregular, influenced entirely by 
present conditions. For a week at a time Ipewang's 
mother would travel endlessly, then perhaps linger in one 
spot where the abandoned kill of a cougar furnished ample 
food supply or where the marmots were especially plentiful 
in the rock slides. Only in one particular did the old 
glutton subscribe to regularity—the character of the coun- 
try over which she traveled was always of the same sort. 
She prowled the heavily timbered slopes littered with 
blow-downs, and investigated the deep gorges that rent the 
hills near timber line, their bottoms strewn with mighty 
heaps of débris carried down by avalanche slides and piled 
with bowlders torn from the cliffs above. 

Fall snows spread their white layers deep across the 
hills. Winter tightened down and sent the squirrels to their 
hollows, the marmots to their burrows beneath the rock 
slides and the bears to their winter dens. "Meat was scarce 
in the hills, and Ipewang experienced his first days of 
actual famine. Occasionally the carcass of a winter-killed 
elk supplied the gluttons with a banquet, but the lean 
spells between such finds grew increasingly frequent. 

After a three-day fast Ipewang’s mother lifted her nose 
to sample the wind and traced the ribbon of scent to a hot 
trail in the snow. The creature had left a line of most 
peculiar tracks. The drag of a heavy paunch grooved the 
snow, and each foot seemed to have described a quarter 
circle on the surface before 
having been planted firmly. 
The beast toed in, the swing 
of one foot circling past and 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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tree that had just crashed down, bringing with 
” it several second-growth pines and making 
matehwood of a wide path of saplings. The man was 
in one of his moods—tantrums they called 
them in the mountain country. He stood 
contemplating the tree, a few minutes be- 
fore, rearing its head proudly a hundred 
feetin theair; now, with its litter of clean 
chips about its amputated butt, prone 
on the earth—a wreck of trunk, limbs 
and twigs in a sagging ridge of needles. 
His melancholy swept over him. He sat 
down on an old half-burned log, looking 
off into the valley with his heavy frown 
on his face. : 

“Like me,” he muttered, thinking of 
the fallen tree. 

He was a tal! man of middle age, but 
his strong frame had been broken by dis- 
tress and worry. He was unkempt and 
almost dirty. His clothes were worn and 
showed the need of patching that it was 
evident he had no spirit to give them. 
He had a fumbling and inept way about 
him in repose, and this was the more 
noticeable because at work—as when he 
had swung his shining ax into the precise 
bite he cut into the pine—he moved with 
easy, sure, practiced cadences, his whole 
body rhythmic. But his introspection 
disintegrated the fiber of him. The mo- 
ment he began to think of himself he 
crumpled up in a marked debasement 
that was colored with an unconscious 
self-pity. Some definite spiritual disease 
gnawed at him, and its ravages were ap- 
parent on body and soul. 

Perhaps before anyone else would have 
done so, he heard the faint, steady mur- 
mur of a distant automobile engine. He 
turned slightly so that he could look 
down to where the cafion road emerged 
. above Bassatt’s Creek Bridge and 
dropped thence toward the town. It was 
a mail stage, and Mil Stringer was its 
driver. His father glanced off toward the 
west, calculating the time by the sun, 
with the mountaineer’s exactitude. The 
stage was a few minutes ahead of time. 

“Been lucky so fur,’’ he mumbled, 
but not hopefully. 

The implication in his tone was that 
this luck of the boy’s could not last. It 
was the characteristic pessimism of the 
broken man expressing itself. 

The stage shot into view, the young 
driver leaning forward slightly to ad- 
vance his gears after the last two-mile 
pullin second. Thecoughing of the motor 
changed to a staccato that awoke echoes 
in the cafion like machine-gun fire. The 
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though the latter were to blame, but Mil understood 
that it was solicitude for him that prompted the 
other’s anger. He had been embarrassed before by 
his father’s jealous care of him. 

“It’s nothing, pap,” 
ingly. 

“Why can’t they lay the stage off a 
day?’ 

“Power-company pay roll to come up. 
It’s the last of the month.” 

Stringer sat down at the table, ladled 
himself a generous plateful of stew and 
two eggs and began to eat noisily. He 
was brooding again. Presently he pushed 
back his meal. 

“T wisht you wouldn’t make the trip 
to-night, Mil,’’ he said querulously. 

“Why not?” 

“It wasan extra trip that finished me.” 

“Oh, yes, I recollect!” 

“Ben Middleton’s wife was sick. They 
thought she was goin’ to die. An’ the 
Blue Slate had a shipment of bullion to 
send out. The Hammer boys had heen 
seen up this way, but I didn’t worry about 
stick-ups. We hooked in six to make a 
fast run an’ I started.” 

‘TI recollect,” Mil repeated. The re- 
cital wearied him. 

“They stopped me on the Pescadero 
grade, just above the waterin’ trough 
that used to be there. I didn’t have a 
fair chance, because I was breakin’ a 
bronc—had him on the off wheel—an’ he 
was a-rampin’ all the way. ‘It was the 
Hammerses all right. They got the bul- 
lion an’ the mail—they took Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s watch off’n her, sick as she was, 
an’ my watch and gun. 

“Hap Hammer, he stood by the wheel 
when they was through an’ looked up at 
me. ‘You got the Stringer blood in you,’ 
he said, an’ laughed at me. I kicked out 
at his face then an’ he shot me.” 

Unconsciously the boy’s hand had 
dropped from his shaving, and he stood 
frowning in the doorway, gripping the 
handle of the razor tightly. 

“Grandpap wasn’t yellow!”’ he cried. 
“The Sheldons and their crowd made 
that yarn up.” 

“Yep, they did. Butit stuck. Stringer 
blood!” 

The boy opened his mouth to speak, 
but turned instead and resumed his shav- 
ing. His father’s voice went on droning: 

“Hammer wasn’t the only one that 
yapped about Stringer blood after the 
stick-up. There was plenty in Mecklin- 
ville and down to the railroad that threw 
it in my face. After I got back from the 
hospital the company offered mea freight- 


he said reassur- 








heavy old-fashioned car raced along the 
comparative level of the contoured road, 
dropped out of view into the trees above Mecklinville. The 
old man on the mountain rose stiffly, shouldered his ax and 
moved draggingly down through the redolent forest toward 
his clearing and its frowzy cabin. 

He was listlessly getting together a sort of meal half an 
hour later when his son came hurrying up the trail from 
town, swinging his arms, moving lightly and whistling. 
But when the boy came within sight of the clearing his 
tune died on his lips and his gait slowed perceptibly. It 
was the same transformation that had occurred in the 
father with the falling of the pine. It did not let the boy 
down into the depths the father had plumbed, but its 
slackening influence was none the less apparent. His 
father, glancing out, saw it. 

“He’s a Stringer,” he thought discontentedly. 

The smell of burning food came to him, and he swore 
under his breath and shuffled to the stove to raise a pot 
and set it aside. 

"Lo, Mil,” he said lifelessly. 

“ "Lo ! ”” 

“ Arly, ain’t ye?” 

“Little.” 

“Ye kin set up any time.” 

“Got to shave first.” 

The older man swung around. 

“Shave?” 

The boy did not answer. He went into a lean-to, came 
out with mug and brush, a small mirror stand, a strop and 
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razor. His father eyed him, but said nothing. Outside 
it was still quite light in spite of heavy clouds that were 
rolling up from the west. Mil hung his mirror on the 
cabin wall under the porch, hooked up the strop, put his 
razor on a bench and came back inside for water. His 
father was still standing, as he had been on the boy’s 
announcement, with a frying pan of eggs in his hand and 
his mouth open. 

“What you shavin’ for, Mil?”’ he asked abruptly. 

“Bout time, ain’t it?” 

The hoy stuck out his jaw, which was dusky with a two- 
day growth. 

“Gettin’ high-toned. Garrison’s girl?” 

The boy colored. He took his hot water and went out 
of the door. 

“Whyn’t you shave in the mornin’?” 

Mil applied the lather before he answered. Then he 
said: “‘Won’t be here in the morning. Tom Bolt’s laid up. 
I got to take the stage down to-night again.” 

“To-night?”” The older man’s voice rose. “What’n 
hell’s the matter of Renstraw? Givin’ you three trips in 
two days! An’ it’s comin’ up torain too. A black night— 
on that grade!” 

The boy proceeded with his shaving unemotionally. 
His father wore himself out in a tirade against the stage- 
company officials. He directed himself to the boy as 


ing outfit. ‘Easy work and safe,’ John 
Renstraw told me. Safe! Damn him!” 

He was silent for only a minute, ruminating on his past 
and the stain on him. Then his soliloquy was resumed: 

“Th’ only thing a stage driver’s got is his repetation. 
His job is to get out an’ in on time, with his express an’ 
maii an’ passengers safe an’ his team pullin’ steady. I 
did that for thirty years, an’ then the Hammerses broke 
me. Ain’t been no use since—no mortal use.” He added 
bitterly, ‘Livin’ on you now—now.” 

“What's the odds, dad?” his son interrupted. 
mind. And now I got the job I wanted.” 

“Sure! Now!” 

“T’m aimin’ to keep it, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Stringer blood!’ his father croaked spiritlessly. 

Again the boy checked some quick retort. As he pro- 
ceeded with his shaving and washing his movements grew 
slower and less steady. The gloom that had settled on him 
earlier at sight of the clearing as he came swinging up 
returned—he seemed again a sort of reflection of his 
father. His own doubts of himself rose. When he sat 
down to eat his appetite failed. In a few minutes he got 
up, went into the lean-to for a heavy Mackinaw and a pair 
of woolen wristlets and came out pulling down his lynx- 
skin cap. 

“T’m going,” he announced dully. 

Brace Stringer looked up from his brooding, above the 
littered and squalid table. 

“When’s Garrison’s girl comin’ back?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 


“T don’t 
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The boy bent his heaa over the wristlets and their ad- 
justment. 

“She gets to Caliente ‘n the morning. 
on the up trip prob’bly.” 

His father eyed him. 

“How you gettin’ along with her, Mil?” 

“I don’t know. How can I tell? She’s been away 
schoolin’ for six months.” 

“You been gettin’ letters, though.” 

“Yes, afew. But I ain’t much of a hand—at letters or 
anything, I guess. I’m too—well, I got the Stringer 
blood, maybe.” 

“You got it all right! 
Mil!” 

The boy slouched toward 
father’s despondency. 

“Well, I have. So long, pap.” 

He went out, shutting the door with difficulty, for the 
wind was rising. His father listened as the sound of his 
footsteps faded. The older man sank back into his de- 
pression. Slowly tears gathered in his eyes and rolled 
heavily, unevenly, from his bearded cheeks to his soiled 
blue shirt. 

Fat, good-natured, talkative Sam Fortesque was Mil’s 
only passenger on the extra trip down. 

“T can save a day by making Caliente in the morning,” 
he explained to the driver as they climbed in. “I'll tell 
the world I don’t care much about the ride to-night, 
though.” 

Mil Stringer leaned out over his wheel. 

“Throw me up my chains, Bud,” he ordered. 

The mechanic brought them from the office in a dirty 
oil-covered canvas sack and tossed them in. 

“Say, you’re goin’ to need ’em, Mil!’ he volunteered. 

“What do you think I’m carrying them for—ballast? 
Snap that curtain down on the door. There!” 

“Wish you a million, Mil!” 

The stage driver made no answer. The heavy car lum- 
bered out, turned north by the Baptist church, then west 
into the cafion road, booming across the bridge and away. 

“T’ll tell the world it’s a dark night, Mil!’’ Fortesque 
exclaimed. 

No reply. 

“Tt must take a lot of nerve to drive this old wreck on 
this run—and at night too!” 

Stringer swerved suddenly to avoid a jagged bowlder 
that lay in his path. The car rocked out of the road—was 
whipped back as the front wheel seemed to graze the cliff’s 
edge. Fortesque caught his breath and braced himself. 
For a while he was silent. The trace of a smile flashed 
across Mil’s face. 


I'll bring her in 


I wisht to God you didn’t have, 


the door, reflecting his 


His passenger tried later to talk to him, but Mil was 
aloof and taciturn. He was thinking about the Stringer 
blood, the phantom of the Stringer yellow streak that 
always rose between him and his ambitions, his hopes, his 
aspirations. Fortesque fell asleep. When his thick, heavy 
body lurched against the driver’s arm Mil gave him a shove 
that settled him ii:to the other corner of the seat. As the 
stage dropped over the edge of the grade below Bassatt’s 
Creek Bridge an up-cafion wind caught it and shook it 
viciously, rattling the drawn curtains and screaming 
through the crevices. Mil shifted his gloved hands on the 
big wheel and laughed shortly. 

“T’ll show ‘em some day!” he thought. 

He sometimes had these moments of confidence, almost 
exultation, when he came to grips with a struggle of any 
sort. It was thinking about them—anticipating them 
that sapped him. 

He wished again that he knew more about that vague 
tradition of cowardice imputed to his grandfather. Daniel 
Stringer had been a youth when the Civil War broke out. 
He came to California at the time of the draft. Later the 
Sheldons—two brothers—followed from the old Missouri 
home place, and after them quite a Missouri colony. They 
started the story against Dan Stringer. He either would 
not or could not contradict it. All this was years ago 
forty years at least; too long ago to make possible the 
tracing of such elusive facts as those surrounding the cir- 
cumstances of his grandfather’s emigration. All that Mil 
knew was that his father had denied the calumny with 
vigor; this and the further knowledge that old Daniel 
had whipped both the Sheldons in fist fights and had 
finally gone out alone when he was a deputy sheriff and 
arrested Marty Gonigle, one of their cronies, for cattle 
rustling, and had taken him away out of the very hands 
of his gang of foothill renegades. No yellow streak there 
certainly ! 

The tradition had persisted, however, and when his 
father had lost the Blue Slate mine shipment of four bars 
of bullion it had started up again like a discreditable old 
ghost to haunt the family. Mil’s mother had died shortly. 
He thought of her as having been killed by the disgrace, 
although he had a faint boy’s memory of her crushed under 
the melancholy with which his brooding father had filled 
their home and their lives. He tried hopefully to recon- 


struct the past, thinking that perhaps all this legend of the® 


inherent weakness of the Stringer line had grown up in his 
father’s darkened mind. But he was not successful, be- 


cause he himself had too often experienced the sinking * 


sensation of that evening, when he had approached the 
cabin, and when, as he had declared his intention of hold- 
ing his job as stage driver, his father had croaked of his 


blood to him. There was something wrong inside him, he 
decided. He could not look farther ahead than a dey. Be- 
yond that a terror of his own frailty always depressed him, 
shook his purpose, made him hesitate, stumble, draw back. 

He had obtained this job he wanted so keenly and took 
so much delight in by the simple process of asking for it. 
The old six-horse stages had been withdrawn from service 
for three years. The new era of roaring automobiles had 
come into the mountains, 

“I'd rather have you than anybody I know of, Mil,” 
John Renstraw, the old superintendent, had said. “You're 
the best driver in the country. But I didn’t suppose you'd 
want to drive stage.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Your father -" 

“He don’t want me to—that’s a fact.” 

“No reason why he shouldn't. But he’s sort of teuchy 
about it, I guess.” 

“He was the best driver from Walker's Pass to the 
Tehachapi!’ Mil had flashed aggressively. 

“Yes, he was. Well, that’s past. You can take the 
down trip Monday, son.” 

What confidence he had gained in himself from this 
interview had been dissipated when he hurried home to 
tell Brace Stringer the news. Depression and self- 
abasement had succeeded on his elation. 

Finally there was Gerda Garrison. He had looked on 
her with longing from afar all during his echool days, and 
afterwards, when he went into Twitchell’s Mountain 
Garage as a mechanic. She had fascinated him—her 
daintiness, her stiffly starched neatness that contrasted so 
sharply with all the slovenliness and squalor of his life in 
the cabin where he and his father bached it. She was two 
years younger than he, the daughter of a thriving mountain 
town storekeeper in Mecklinville, but infinitely removed 
from him by her sureness and confidence in herself. His 
love-making—if it could be called that—had begun when 
he drove a big machineload of young people over to the 
Isabella dance two years before, and when she had in- 
sisted, both going and returning, on occupying the front 
seat with him, and quite imperiously had ejected Florence 
Stivers and Bess Renstraw when they in turn declared an 
intention of sharing the privilege she had taken. The 
whole course of his shy courtship had been marked by his 
feeling that she looked down on him; that he was lucky 
to have her even so much as speak to him. She was on a 
pinnacle, at the foot of which he groveled, and groveling 
was so abhorrent to him and so contrary to his character 
that it hurt him. This hurt in turn rendered him inept, 
awkward, graceless. He felt that if he couid once forget 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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“Put ‘em Up — High, and Keep ‘em Up!" He Commanded 
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ARTIN BLAKE listened approv- 
M ingly to the sound of his own voice, 

rehearsing accustomed words 
with mechanical fluency. As always on 
these occasions, he seemed to have sepa- 
rated into two distinct people, one of whom stood erect 
at the tail of the cart, head and shoulders above Levine 
and Schnitzler, and screamed a gospel of rebellion at the 
other, who stood off, listening and observing like the rest 
of the group which had gathered under the gasoline torches. 
And as always, this other Martin Blake, beginning in a 
sophisticated and critical attitude, gradually caught fire 
from the oratory, burned with a hot, holy rage. 

“We can carry the drones and never know it,”’ he heard 
himself declaiming. ‘There aren’t enough millionaires to 
matter. We can carry the employers who sweat and starve 
us, too—they don’t count. The real enemy of the worker 
is the thieving, grafting, bloodsucking middle class, the 
white-collared crew who never did a single useful day’s 
work in their lives, who prey and fatten on us like the 
parasites they are. The whole rotten scheme of social 
injustice depends on them—on the soft-handed clerks, the 
sly, crooked lawyers, and worst of all, the little pilfering 
shopkeepers !"’ 

He drew in a long quivering breath. The detached per- 
sonality took advantage of the pause to observe that a 
small shabby man had stopped on the sidewalk, a figure so 
weary and forlorn that the sight of it seemed to bring 
before Martin Blake a composite photograph of the 
world’s workers, all but crushed under the weight of their 
wrongs, patient, puzzled, inarticulate. A new heat came 
into his voice. 

“We haven't learned to recognize our worst enemies,” 
he cried. ‘ We've wasted our time hating a few rich men 
who don’t matter that!’ He snapped his fingers. “The 
real oppressors are tradesmen, re- 
tailers, storekeepers! Their hands 
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more or less matter, after all? He was summing up his 
indictment of the petty trading classes as exemplified by 
the corner grocer when he saw some of the boys come back. 
They made him vaguely uneasy by the way in which they 
approached—warily, from various directions, their bodies 
alert. 

“My brothers, the remedy is in your hands, the easy, 
sure, simple answer ——” 

There was a sharp whistle’ from the distance. The 
sentence hung in the air as Martin Blake ducked just in 
time to avoid something ominously big and black which 
fled past him. He heard a splashing, spattering thud 
against the driver’s seat behind him, and with his head 
still bent saw Levine’s furry face suddenly obscured by a 
strange purplish-yellow froth. 

There was a chuckle from the crowd, lifting quickly to a 
burst of stupid, cackling mirth as the thuds and splashes 
multiplied. Large, soft, oval objects struck Martin Blake’s 
neat, simple corduroys moistly, disintegrating with an acid 
smell and a liberal spatter. The detached personality of 
Martin Blake interpreted without difficulty. More than 
once in this whirlwind street-corner campaign the opposi- 
tion had had recourse to just such tactics. There had even 
been a system of defense devised against attacks with eggs 
and tomatoes and kindred missiles. The horse was no 
longer unhitched during the speeches; the driver had his 
orders. As the cart swayed and clattered out of range 
Martin Blake had one last glimpse of the little, bent, tired 
man standing on the curb and staring after him, seemingly 
moved neither to amusement nor to compassion. 
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He was still dimly puzzled by the at- 
tack, however, when they had left the 
chorus of hoots and catcalls a square 
behind them. What had those young 
roughs flung? .He turned to Levine, 
crouched in the bed of the cart, combing away at his beard 
with both hands. It was Schnitzler who threw light on the 
mystery, lifting a fragment from the floor beside him—a 
jagged piece of dark rind and oozing, yellow pulp. 

“Py golly! Eggplant!” 

Quite suddenly Martin Blake’s memory recalled where 
he had last seen that shrunken, weary-looking little man. 
His mind skipped back te a hot afternoon when Conrad 
Dobie had called him from a game of marbles in the alley 
beside the grocery store and equitably divided a water- 
melon into eighths. He couldn’t be mistaken. That was 
Conrad Dobie, twenty years older, who had whispered to 
those boys to-night. And Martin Blake, scraping the 
sticky places on his corduroys, was reasonably sure that 
Conrad Dobie was still in the grocery business. 


aw 


VEN after the election there was plenty of work for the 
defeated candidate for the assembly. Martin Blake 
was so occupied that. he barely found time to calculate his 
campaign expenditures for the certificate which the law 
obliged him to file. He shook his head over the total. It 
had cost rather more than he had expected. The stubs in 
his check book footed up to a disconcerting figure, what 
with the cost of the cart and horses, the printing and post- 
ing of placards, the contributions to the war chest of the 
Communist Labor Party. He’d have to economize a bit 
till next January, when the funds would be replenished. 
Not that he regretted this. The money, he informed 
himself, had been merely given back to the service of its 
rightful owners. Giving his life to 
the cause of the toilers who had pro- 





are in our pockets always. They live 
only by stealing from you and me. 
Not one of them ever earned an 
honest penny—not since the world 
began. Think aminute. Ask your- 
self why you should pay a grocer 
five cents for an egg which only cost 
him two. Who gave him a right to 
stand between you and your brother 
toilers on the farms, robbing them 
and robbing us? What does he do 
to justify his profits? Think! 
Wake! Stop accepting things as you 
find them! You own the world! 
“very dollar in it is coined out of 
your sweat and blood! How long 
are you going to listen to old lies 
while a million petty thieves fatten 
on you? Every grocer is ——” 

He swept on into the familiar ser- 
mon of hatred, while his aloof other 
self watched the forlorn little man 
on the curb. There was something 
remotely familiar about that figure 
now. Martin Blake’s unoccupied 
consciousness tried to identify him 
as he moved closer to the group, 
joined a flock of young ruffianly 
boys, who grinned up at him as if 
there were something comic about 
his presence here. Somehow, Mar- 
tin Blake thought, he had once stood 
as those boys were standing, and 
grinned up at that same old stoop- 
ing figure in just that abashed, mis- 
chievous way. He forgot to listen 
to himself as he puzzled over the 
troubling, vague fragment of mem- 
ory. The old man listened atten- 
tively, his lined face dimly visible in 
the flicker of the torches. Presently 
he bent and spoke to the boys be- 
side him. Martin Blake watched 
them follow him away from the 
crowd with a sense of failure. If he 
couldn't convince a man like that, 
how could ke hope to persuade the 
younger generation, with their 
strength stil! unsapped, their minds 
poisoned with false dreams of equal 
opportunity for ail, their faces 
turned toward a future still mys- 
teriously enticing? 





duced all human wealth, he was jus- 
tified in accepting a bare subsistence 
at their hands; but nothing above 
this rightfully belonged to him. He 
gave up his comfortable apartment 
and rented a cheap room in a dis- 
mal boarding house with a percep- 
tible appeasement of his conscience. 
The change resulted in a surprising 
reduction of his incidental expenses, 
he discovered. He spent so much 
less than before that he was able to 
give Levine several little contribu- 
tions cut of his diminished funds. 
He always enjoyed doing this. At 
other times Levine’s manner was 
brusque, even impatient; but the 
sight of the check book infallibly 
stimulated something like respect in 
his tone, and he would make agree- 
able allusions to the next campaign, 
when Martin would be nominated 
for something better than the as- 
sembly, he prophesied. 

These references always delighted 
Martin Blake, not through any ap- 
peal to his vanity, but by holding 
out a promise of a wider, more im- 
portant field of usefulness to the 
cause. Suppose the Communist 
Labor Party should suddenly ac- 
quire enough new strength to elect 
him governor, for instance. What 
couldn’t he do for the oppressed 
majority in such a place? The vision 
had a trick of thrilling him with a 
fine, high glow of emotion, under 
which stimulus he’ sometimes ex- 
ceeded his original! intentions in the 
matter of the check. 

He knew that Levine regarded 
him as a person of importance, and 
his respect for Levine’s accuracy of 
perception compelled him to accept 
that estimate as correct. When he 
talked at council meetings he ob- 
served that Schnitzler and the 
others manifested the same atten- 
tively deferential attitude. It was 
tacitly understood that next fall, if 
all went well, he would run for lieu- 
tenant governor at least. Mean- 
while there was a great deal to do. 








He shook off the depression and 
shouted on. What did one listener 


“what Were You Doing in That House? I'm Much Obliged for Helping, But ——" 


The street-car situation, for in- 
stance. That was one of Levine’s 








, 
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cleverest schemes—that plan to crowd a conservative pub- 
lic into at least one form of collective ownership. Martin 
Blake had never admired the wispy-bearded Pole so rev- 
erently as when the idea had been cautiously explained to 
the council in the dingy rooms over the pawn shop. 

“Tt’s the first step,’’ Levine elucidated. “And it doesn’t 
need a majority at the polls to put it across either. I’ve 
seen Leary, and he says the union is eager to strike again. 
He’s been framing it up ever since they compromised the 
last one. They’ll go out any time he says the word—tie up 
every car in town.” 

“What’s the use?” Schnitzler usually objected to Le- 
vine’s suggestions, as if on principle. Levine spread 
eloquent hands. 

“Use? Don’t we make everybody in town sore at the 
company? Oh, sure—some blame the men, all right, but 
they blame the company too. And the company is trying 
right now to get 
the city council to 


“Inherited it,” said Martin. “ My father left me a trust 
fund. I can’t spend the principal, but the income is big 
enough to “ 

“Yes, I gathered that,” said Levine smoothly. He hada 
trick of using a precise, almost scholastic English in these 
private interviews, a speech quite unlike the looser tongue 
he employed in dealing with the other members of the 
central council. “‘But originally—how did your father 
accumulate it? I’ve been curious about that. The way 
you speak of it sometimes suggests ——”’ 

Martin felt his cheeks warm. So Levine had guessed 
that too. He hadn’t meant to reveal the shame he felt 
toward that money. ‘ 

“He made it as a contractor and builder. He had some 
city jobs that paid pretty well. And—funny thing—he 
handled a lot of the construction work on this street rail- 
road. He ——” He stopped, feeling Levine’s small black 





“T’m leavin’ you enough to live on, Mart—without 
workin’. I promised your mother, or I d’ know would I do 
it. Guess she knew how you'd turn out even when you 
was just a kid. Left you the old place in trust for your 
children, anyway, ‘stead of outright. Well, you'll not 
starve, nor sleep in the street, when I’m gone.” 

Martin could feel the unspoken words even now. He 
assured himself that he bore no malice. It was natural 
that he should seem like a '-natic to a man of Peter Blake’s 
limited horizon. Levine’s drumming fingers brought him 
back to the present. 

“T’ll be frank with you, comrade. If we want this strike 
called now we've got to pay for it. It’s rotten, but that's 
how it stands. Leary won't risk it unless we make it 
worth his while. Says it’s too soon after the last one. Of 
course he’s right in a way. If the strike fails Leary’!! stand 
a good chance of losing his grip. The men always blame 
the leader for a 
lost strike. But 





let ’em boost the 
fare, ain’t it? 
Well, if they want 
to boost the fare 
and won’t pay the 
men enough tolive 
on, ain’t some- 
thing wrong? 
What happens? 
They lose the 
strike and they 
lose the ordinance, 
sure!’ 

“Well, suppose 
they do? What 
does that get us?” 

“Schnitzler, you 
make me tired! 
Don’t you see that 
it’s one more step 
toward compelling 
the city to take 
over the lines and 
run ’em itself? If 
we can break the 
company, some- 
body’s got to run 
the cars just the 
same, andif there’s 
no profit in run- 
ning ’em, who'll do 
it except the city? 
Why ”’—he leaned 
forward, his eyes 
burning above the 
mat of black curl- 
ing whisker— 
“why, this scheme 
can be used to 
compel the Gov- 
ernment to take 
over every public 
utility in the coun- 
try, from the rail- 
roads down! All 
we've got to do is 








there you are. I 

was hoping —~” 
His fingers 

drummed again. 

“TI could afford 
a thousand right 
now,” said Martin 
slowly. “But 
that’s about all.” 

“I don't think 
it'll do, but let me 
have it and I'l) 
try.” 

Levine moved 
pen and ink nearer 
with a deft ges- 
ture. Martin hesi- 
tated a moment, 
but he wrote an- 
other check, and 
went out with a 
mental picture of 
Levine waving it 
softly to dry it and 
smiling so that his 
black beard re- 
vealed a long nar- 
row cleft. 

It was rather an 
ugly strike. The 
company fought 
harder than usual, 
and there was 
more popular sym- 
pathy against the 
strikers than with 
them, Martin 
thought. He was 
too busy, however, 
to do much medi- 
tating. Leary, a 
grafter no doubt, 
was nevertheless a 
practical and 
forceful leader; 
and Martin. whose 








to make it unprof- 
itable for private 
capital to operate 
’em. Once that’s accomplished, nothing but government 
ownership is possible!” 

Martin Blake’s imagination leaped eagerly ahead. It 
would work; he knew that it would work. Levine had 
taught him the basic principle of winning against odds by 
cunningly capitalizing the little greeds and hates of friend 
and enemy alike. The utilities stood between the unions 
on one side and the public on the other—the unions able 
to squeeze out of them successive increases in pay, the 
public easily persuaded to forbid any increase in revenue. 
The thing would work! Levine was a genius! He spoke 
eagerly, enthusiastically. 

“And I'll back it with all I’ve got,” he concluded. 
“That’s how I feel about it, comrades! Every cent I own 
is pledged to this scheme from now on!” 

He couldn’t help seeing that this impressed the skeptics. 
Even Schnitzler grudgingly admitted that there might be 
something in the plan if they could be sure of some money 
to put it through. Afterwards, alone with Levine, Martin 
Blake wrote another check on his dwindling balance. 
Levine waved it gently to dry the ink. 

“You’ve been very generous, comrade. It shan’t be 
forgotten when our day comes.” 

“T’m not doing it for any reward,” said Martin quickly. 
“The way I feel, that money never belonged to me. I’m 
only giving it back to the people who were robbed of it in 
the first place.” 

Levine nodded and folded the check carefully. 

“You never told me where you got your money,” he 
said. “I don’t mean to be inquisitive, but r 





“Why, This Scheme Can be Used to Compel the Government to Take Over Every Public Utility in the Country" 


eyes boring into his brain. A sudden recklessness of con- 
fession possessed him. “He was mixed up in politics too. 
What’s the use of beating around the bush? I guess his 
profits were pretty much pure graft if the truth came out.” 

He paused, remembering old Peter Blake, with his 
square-jawed, pugnacious red face and great hairy hands. 
Always when he remembered his father he was uncom- 
fortable. Somehow Peter Blake had looked at him as if 
as if behind that grim-lipped habit of silence he had been 
amused, contemptuous. A faint resentment loosened his 
tongue at the memory: 

“T don’t know, of course. But all those street-car con- 
tracts were fishy, and I remember that one year we were 
living in a little house down on Whitney Street—right 
near that corner where they threw those eggplants at us, 
remember?—and the next year we had a big place up on 
Maryland Avenue, and I had a pony cart and went to the 
academy with the swells. It was sudden money anyway.” 

Levine nodded, drumming on the table with his bony 
fingers. Martin noticed their frailty and cleanliness with 
a sudden sense of incongruity. Levine didn’t suggest the 
toiler in his appearance half as much as Blake himself. 

“T see. You’d naturally feel as if it hardly belonged to 
you under those conditions.” Levine's eyes met his a 
moment and sidled away. “I suppose there’s no way you 
could get hold of your capital, is there? If we could finda 
sizable lump of money just now ——”’ 

“No, he tied it up tight.” Martin’ glowered at the 
thought of that will, of his father’s brief reference to it as 
he waited for death. 


volunteered serv- 
ices as spellbinder 
were briskly ac- 
cepted and effectively used, rendered him a slightly reluc- 
tant admiration. The strike fund ran out early in the fight, 
and he made several! contributions toward the relief of those 
strikers whose families felt the pinch first. Leary told him 
more than once that if it hadn’t been for his help he 
doubted whether the men would have stayed in line long 
enough to win the agreeable increase which the compromise 
awarded them, and Levine was even more congratulatory. 

“When the secret history of this strike is told you’il get 
your deserts, comrade. You've done a big thing—bigger 
than you know.” 

But there was no time for er.joying the sensations of one 
who molds the future. The street-railway company re- 
sumed a vigorous endeavor to secure an ordinance per- 
mitting it to refuse transfers and to charge an eight-cent 
fare, and under Levine’s shrewd generalship the central 
council of the Communist Labor Party was in bitter 
opposition. The ordinance might even have passed, so 
nearly was the vote divided, if quarter day had not arrived 
in time for Martin Blake to determine the issue against it. 

Levine apologized for the expedient but made it clear 
that fire must be fought with flame. 

“They're buying votes right and left against us,”’ he 
argued. “We've got to buy just one. A couple of thou- 
sand will do it. I don’t like it any more than you do, 
comrade, but aa 

Martin wrote another check and changed his boarding 
house again. The new one was not comfortable, but after 
all he had no real right to even so much unearned increment 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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MILE HIGH ;} 


By Henry C. Rowland 


benefit ball at its perihelion was a fair exponent of 

this fact. The wives and daughters of Denver are 
beautiful, while its husbands and fathers are not only rich 
but generous, with that lavish indulgence of the West 
which spends first and asks the price later, in many cases 
a perfunctory measure. So much of the money to pay the 
piper comes quickly and easily and directly from the 
earth— minerals and precious metals, cattle, grain; and 
always there is a thriving commerce in the city itself, which 
has not, like many in the East, any very close and jealous 
competitors, Also, men come in from miles round with the 
savings of months to bank and spend, Then there are 
many of independent means 
there for the health of some 
member of the family, so 
that though high up in the 
heart of a great continent 
and only to be reached by 
many miles of travel the city 
has yet its metropolitan 
character. 

To a certain transient 
trio, of predatory and pre- 
carious livelihood, it seemed 
as though the ballroom floor 
would assay many thou- 
sands of dollars to the square 
yard. Exquisite gowns had 
come by expresa from many 
points of the compass, and 
jewels had been taken from 
sufe-deposit vaults and hotel 
safes, it had been the ordre 
du jour to make the spectacle 
a brilliant one, in which 
Juanita contributed her 
share in full measure. 

“That rope of pearls alone 
would solve our problems 
for some time to come,” 
whispered Léontine to Pa- 
tricia; ‘and with that jew- 
eled band round her head 
we could make our tour du 
monde en grande duchesse,.” 

“Her corsage piece 
must have taken a 
gusher a day’s work to 
buy,” Patricia answered, 
“and it would serve our 
turn a good deal better 
because there are so 
many smaller stones. 
And what a gown! She 
looks like The Birth of 
Aphrodite.”’ 

There was no denying 
this. Nita’s rich flaming 
beauty, spectacular at 
all times, now seemed 
to pale her jewels. Her 
exquisite skin was lumi- 
nous and gave to the full- 
ness of arms and bosom 
a diaphanous luster which is the chief charm in a woman 
who can no longer claim a girlish slenderness. Her gown, 
the delicate tint of early primroses, set off the ruddy lights 
in her hair, and her darkly fringed amber eyes seemed to 
transmit some light from behind them, 

“I’m inclined to agree with Howard,” murmured Pa- 
tricia. ‘‘She’s got too much for any one woman. It isn’t 
quite fair.” 

“Think what would happen to the man who killed her 
if these big Westerners got hold of him,”’ said Léontine. 

Both she and Patricia contributed generously to their 
share of the spectacle, and many a tanned stalwart looking 
their way thought with a sigh of a life spent in mine or 
remote ranges. Patricia wore her most becoming shade of 
pale sea green. 

Her long, round, supple arms and flawless neck suggested 
the mermaid or water nymph, while her strange féerique 
features, wide mouth and light eyes with their delicately 
penciled eyebrows turning outward with an upward slant 
added to the unmortal beauty which so attracted some 
while instinctively repelling others. 

The older woman was a good foil for her. Léontine’s 
superb body had never lost its willowy suppleness or the 


[Tene is great wealth in the Mile High City, and the 
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Before Chris Could Receive Any Intuition of Her 
Purpose She Stepped Quietly in Front of Him 


extreme smallness of waist which had made her conspic- 
uous in the gay resorts of Europe. Her blue-black hair was 
snugly coiffed and held by her tiara of a countess, and her 
mat skin and luminous eyes made her conspicuous amongst 
so many highly complexioned faces. Her gown was of vel- 
vet, almost silky in its fineness and lightness of weight, 
in color a royal purple, which is to say a brilliant carmine, 
very décolleté and following her exquisite curves to be 
drawn in about the ankles. Her jewels, some real, some 
imitation in a way to trick the eye, were more effective 
in design than intrinsic value, and she gave at once the 
impression of undisputed elegance. 

The sheriff, a spectator of the ball, though not partici- 
pating in it, watched the two women with a curious con- 
fusion of emotions. It struck him as almost a profanation, 
an unhallowed knowledge, to realize that these two lovely 
women should be by all rights in the drab costume of a 
penal institution. To incarcerate Patricia seemed to him 
to be something atrocious, as if one were to seize a wicked 
fairy or siren of malicious lure and fetter her in a gloomy 
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dungeon. Patricia, dancing with 
Chris’ friend Jimmy Barclay, whom 
Nita had presented, was like some 
creature of foam and moonbeams, 
and he was following her drifting 
movements with burning if melan- 
choly eyes when a hand fell on his 
shouider in a friendly grasp. 

“Hello, Bob!” said a cheerful 
voice. “What do you think of your 
late guests now? Some class, what?” 

The sheriff, who was never 
startled, looked round to see Chris 
beaming at him from his greater 
height. 

“Howdy, Chris,” he answered 
and gripped him by the hand, then 
examined him upand down. “ Lordy, 
boy, but you look fine!” 

“Feel even better,” said Chris, 
“but don’t waste time on me. Just 
rinse your eyes and look in there. 
I wonder you let ’em go, Bob. Spe- 
cially the countess.” 

“Couldn’t hold ’em without vio- 
lence, Chris. My country down 
there gave ’em the hump, as Lord 
Algy Fitzvernon used to say when 
I took him across the Bad Lands.” 

“Well, they needn’t have said 


; 


so. 

“Oh, that was all right. They 
blew in with a dust storm. Miss 
Melton told me it would be a fifty- 
fifty choice with her between that 
and jail. But she might see it dif- 
ferent if it came te a show-down,” 
he added grimly. 

Chris laughed. ‘“‘How did she 
happen to say that? You invited 
her to stop on?” 

Thesheriff shot hima quick glance. 
“She’s been giving me away?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no! I shouldn’t say she was 
the sort to give anything away. 
But I know what it’s like when a 
man’s been living alone too long.” 

“Seems like you haven’t lost anf 
time getting acquainted yourself.” 

“No. I happened to be standing by when 
they lit.” And he told of the circumstance 
of their meeting, and that Patricia had known 
Juanita Heming previously. The sheriff 
listened with narrowed eyes and his black 
brows drawn down. 

“That’s Miss Heming dancing with the 
count,” Chris went on. ‘Her brother and 
I were in training camp together. He caught 
a few bugs, too, and we met at the sanato- 
rium, Isn’t she a wonder?” 

“*And then some,” agreed the sheriff. His 
eyes followed Nita as she glided past, and 
as he noted her gorgeous display of jewels 
his face hardened still ‘more, ‘‘She must be 
packing about a quarter of a million’s worth 
of sparklers. Chris, take a tip from me and 

ride close herd on her. There’s some bad people floating 
round this country just now.” 

Chris’ handsome face reflected the expression of the 
sheriff. ‘‘Come over here and sit down a minute, Bob,” 
said he. ‘I want to tell you something of her history.” 

They seated themselves at a table near the entrance to 
the ballroom and Chris imparted to the sheriff all that 
Nita had told him of the constant danger in which she 
stood. The sheriff listened and his expression grew even 
more grim. 

“T guess that explains why you haven’t gone back to 
your job, boy. You stick round tight a while longer.” 

Chris looked startled. “Know anything?” he asked. 

“Well, I got a hunch that there are some bad people 
hereabouts,”’ said he, and added carelessly: ‘‘ Where’s the 
fourth party, Sir Harold Trimble?” 

“He had to go on to Salt Lake City. Got some friends 
there, I believe.” 

“Uh huh!” said the sheriff. 
pose?”’ 

“Yes, The count and Patricia are going on in the car 
to-morrow morning. The countess wants to rest a little 
before joining the others at Salt Lake. Got to leave you 
now and do my duty.” 

“Go to it, son. Come and see me when you get a chance. 
I’m stopping in the hotel. And look here, Chris, are you 
packing a gun?” 

“Why, no, Bob. I never thought of its being quite 
as thick as that.”. 

The sheriff moved a little closer, took an automatic 
from his side pocket and passed it under the table to Chris. 


“Went by train, I sup- 
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“Hang that in your pants, boy. I don’t know that any 
special danger threatens Miss Heming, but, as I said, 
there are crooks in town, and it’s just as well to go heeled. 
Tell her that and stick tight while she’s toting all that 
treasure. Keep your eye peeled for women as well as men. 
There’s a gang shifted their range out here from the East. 
If anybody acts hostile and tries to sidle up close just you 
land them in the hoosgow first and ask questions after- 
wards.” 

“But I’ve got no authority for that, Bob.” 

“Well, then, consider yourself sworn in as deputy. Do 
you, and so forth, and so forth?” 

“T do,” said Chris. 

“All right. Skip in there now and amble round a little. 
I reckon I’ve got to learn these gaits myself when I knock 
off and set up for a gentleman of leisure. It certainly 
gives a fellow some new ideas. Now stand up and walk off 
so I can see if your artillery shows. That’s all right. Mind 
you don’t skid and slide it out across the floor.” 

And with a brief nod the competent sheriff, forewarned 
by Charley’s Oriental espionage, walked over to speak to 
an acquaintance. 

Chris, rather perturbed by the information just im- 
parted, made his way directly to Nita, who was surrounded 
by a little group of cavaliers. 

He claimed the next dance, which was accorded, Nita 
having left herself free. He wasa good dancer, no difficult 
thing to be with such a partner, and when it was finished 
he led Nita into an adjoining room, which served as a 
sort of flirtation corner. 

“T have just been talking with Sheriff Bob Hartwell, 
the man who rescued the countess and her party,” said 
he. “‘ Bob tells me that there are some loose crooks in town; 
so we've got to be a little careful while you are wearing all 
this jewelry store.” 

“Really, Chris?”’ Nita did not look particularly dis- 
turbed. ‘But everybody’s doing it.” 

“Yes, but most of these people don’t live in lonely 
bungalows five miles out of town. Bob wouldn’t have 
tipped me off unless he thought he ought to. He’s not pre- 
cisely what you'd call an alarmist. Something or somebody 


has stirred him up a little. Why don’t you leave the 
trinkets in the hotel safe to-night and to-morrow put them 
back in safe deposit?” 

“Oh, I think we can take a chance to-night, but I will 
put them back to-morrow, now that I’ve flaunted them 
round. Miss Melton’s a beautiful dancer, isn’t she?” 

“Only one better on this floor. I'll give you three 
guesses. But if you don’t want to leave the jewels here 
I insist on one thing: You must put me up at your place 
to-night.” 

“Well, that can be managed. You can have the room 
next Jerry's.” 

“It’s ridiculous the chances women take with their 
jewels,” Chris complained. “If a man were to carry the 
equivalent in money from one place to another he’d want 
a couple of detectives with him. Yet a woman parades 
a treasure in a public place before there’s no telling how 
many bandits, then goes out and gets gayly into her car 
and careers off home and unloads them and chucks them 
down on her dressing table and gets ready for bed with the 
gems lying round as if they were hairpins or stockings 
or something.” 

“You appear to have had experience with bejeweled 
ladies and their ways,” said Nita. 

“Oh, no! One gets that stuff from the subsequent news- 
paper account of the theft. It’s not fair to weak-kneed 
honesty. Some moral paralytic is tempted beyond his 
strength and takes a chance and gets shot and put away 
for a number of years or kills someone perhaps or gets 
bumped off himself. They ought to pass a law limiting to 
about five hundred dollars the amount of gewgaws any 
one person can tote. But when it runs into hundreds of 
thousands even a poor but honest fellow like myself is apt 
to turn the proposition in his mind. He reasons that a 
woman who can afford so much for ornament isn’t going 
to suffer badly for the loss. Besides, it isn’t necessary. A 
beautiful woman doesn’t need them and if she’s homely 
they only emphasize the disparity between the woman 
and the jewels.” 

“You seem to be getting quite nasty about it,”’ said 
Nita. “I believe you’ve got designs on them yourself.” 


“No,” said Chris gloomily. ‘My cupidity hits a great 
deal higher than that. I want what’s underneath them, 
but I suppose I might as well wish for the sun or moon or 
something.” 

Nita tapped him with her fan. “After all, there’s no 
law against wishing,” said she. 

“No,” said Chris. “I read in some highbrow book that 
one could have anything one wished if only one wished 
hard enough. So I think I'll just keep wishing and see 


on 


what happens. Shall we dance? 


xu 


ay O YOU know, Chris,” said Nita as they were 

hungrily getting away with chicken salad and creamed 
oysters, “I’ve actually enjoyed this ball more than any 
I can remember.” 

“Same here,” said Chris promptly, “but the answer's 
easy in my case.” 

“So it isin mine. You see, it’s the first I’ve been to since 
Jerry and I came into all this money. Before that balls 
were more of a problem than a delight; events that re- 
quired close figuring as to ways and means, and none of the 
jewels which you object to, and old gowns made over, and 
usually a fair sprinkling of partners I hated to touch but 
had to be nice to for policy’s sake. But it’s all so very easy 
when you're rich.” 

“You're easily the belle of this party, Nita. I over- 
heard an argument on the subject and they gave you the 
blue ribbon, with our friend Patricia running a bad second. 
By the way, where is Patricia? Haven't seen her for the 
last half hour.” 

“Spooning in some corner probably. She's got a dan- 
gerous pair of eyes.” 

“Dangerous all through, I should say. Highly charged, 
like an electric eel, or a stingaree, and just as smooth and 
cool and sinuous.” 

“She's got real beauty, though of a weird unearthly 
sort.” 

Léontine approached on the arm of Stephan. Nita 
asked her what had become of her niece. 

(Continued on Page 28) 

















“That Rope of Pearts Alone Would Solve Our Problems for Some Time to Come," Whispered Leon ine to Patricia 
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To Our Readers 


OTWITHSTANDING the press- 
men’s strike, we are planning to 
mail copies of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST without fail, but some of them may 
be a week or more late in reaching yearly 
subscribers. 

If your carrier or postmaster does not 
promptly deliver the next two or three 
issues, we ask you to withhold complaints 
unti! it again becomes possible for us to 
print and mail with our usual promptness. 




















Education Plus 


VERY college commencement, every high-school grad- 

uation day, tacitly or outspokenly pays homage to 
learning and education. It is—and rightly—so deep- 
seated a habit to exalt the powers of schooling that we 
have come almost to regard it as omnipotent, forgetting 
sometimes that education, like everything else, has its 
limitations. The intake of learning nourishes and fur- 
nishes the mind as food builds up and renews the body; 
but neither mental nor physical fare that is not digested 
and assimilated has the slightest nutritive value. 

There are gluttons in lecture hall and seminar just as 
truly as there are in the dining room. Among the saddest 
spectacles to be seen at any great university are men who 
study year in and year out simply for the sake of study. 
They teach no classes, write no books, engage in no useful 
research and add nothing to tne sum total of human knowl- 
edge. They fairly drip with knowledge that spoils from 
sheer stagnation, but they have less of initiative and con- 
atructive faculty than the manager of the college tea-room 
or the bright newsboy on the corner. Learning unquick- 
ened by inborn gumption or mother wit is like a dynamo 
without an engine to keep it spinning. Schooling affords the 
materials upon which intellectual vigor works; but it is 
net and it never has been the great prime mover. 

For every young man who wins a college degree or goes 
through the high school there are two to envy him the 
opportunities that were vouchsafed to him and denied to 
them. Their envy is well-founded; and yet many of these 
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boys may have within them that inbred vigor, that in- 
herited momentum that will compensate for their lack of 
other advantages and enable them to outdistance the very 
men whose lot they regard as so much happier than their 
own. It isan old maxim with athletic trainers that, in the 
long run, the best man will win, no matter how great his 
handicap. 

One of the most eminent of university presidents was 
once asked which is of greater service to a young man, 
ability or experience. “ Ability,’’ was his wise response, 
“for ability will get experience.” Very often it gets school- 
ing of a useful sort, as well. 

The heritage of a vigorous and aggressive mind can 
scarcely be overestimated, not only because it is in itself a 
gift above all price but also because it is likely to be asso- 
ciated with a strong character, a high sense of personal 
obligation and a sturdy self-reliance. 

Often an unlettered mechanic who has by chance read 
some great book will get much more out of it and establish 
a much closer contact with the author’s mind than other 
men who have ten times the reader’s schooling but not his 
capacity for hard thinking or his power to grapple with 
new and complex ideas. 

Education stimulates the mind and makes for the clari- 
fication of thought; but it is by no means the same thing 
as brain power, nor is it even a passable substitute for it. 
If it were, we should have only to feed upon the wisdom of 
the ages to become a race of intellectual giants in a single 
generation; and yet scientists who have given much 
thought to the matter declare that the human mind has 
in no wise added to its powers since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle, and some cf them date the arrest of our racial 
mental development back among the unnumbered years of 
prehistoric ages. 

It is right and fitting to do homage to education, but it 
is willful blindness to ignore those intangible faculties that 
breathe into it the breath of life and enable it to score 
the mighty achievements for which it too commonly re- 
ceives undivided credit. 


Inheritance 


EN do not work because they are virtuous, but they 

are virtuous because they work. The vices man has 
invented are the vices of idleness. Man is most respectable 
while sweating for his bread—not because sweating is a 
virtue but because idleness gets him into mischief. Re- 
move the necessity that now drives men to labor ana within 
a year the devil could annex the world without the formal- 
ity of a plebiscite. 

It is clear that the man who has acquired the habit of 
labor and learned to depend upon labor for his pleasure 
may be trusted with money without danger of transform- 
ing him into a loafer; but if the money comes to him while 
his only incentive to labor is necessity he will quit his task 
and devote his life to the business of being useless. Con- 
sciously or otherwise he will flaunt his pleasures and his 
vices in the face of a world of workers and tempt them to 
covet a similar fortune. The toiler may find grace to be 
content if there are no loafers to sit on the fence and watch 
him. Social unrest is as old as the world; it is envy of 
those who have an easier time. And the fact that toilers 
envy the idle their vices, and never their virtues, is a suffi- 
cient commentary on the influence of loafing. 

One who earns money becomes prey to the habit of 
earning, and the habit neutralizes the influence commonly 
exerted by the possession of money. But one who inherits 
money, and is not forearmed by the habit of industry, 
inherits an enemy to flatter and trick him—to make him a 
loafer and a leech and a patron of the vices. He is every 
inch a man who inherits a fortune and survives the ordeal 
without blemish. 

Parents deny themselves many pleasures to which they 
are entitled, and hoard their earnings, to the end that their 
children may have an easier time than fell to their lot. 
Self-denial is a virtue. So also is generosity. But these 
virtues were learned by the parents in a school of hard- 
ship—every fine and wholesome quality the parents possess 
is theirs by reason of the hard road they traveled; and their 
effort to shield the children from hardship is also an effort 
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to deprive the children of the blessings hardship confers. 
Will a father develop great muscular strength by means of 
exercise, and, being persuaded by love, insist that his son 
remain a weakling because exercise is hard work? Study 
is a form of hardship also; if love would be consistent, why 
doesn’t it keep the son from school and permit him to 
develop into a happy and carefree simpleton? 

It frequently happens that a father who has earned much 
gives his son a liberal allowance in the hope that the boy 
will become accustomed to money and learn how to handle 
it; and the boy learns only the art of spending and makes 
short work of the fortune when it falls into his hands. As 
frequently it happens that the father gives the son but a 
pittance in the hope that he will develop the habit of spend- 
ing carefully; and the son, being long denied, spends 
prodigally when the fortune is his, because privation has 
whetted his appetite. 

Whether one who leaves a fortune bequeaths a blessing 
or a curse depends largely upon the metal of those who 
receive it. But money is made to spend; it is useful for no 
other purpose; and asa rule those spend who have to spend 
and those loaf who can. 

Whom parents sanely love they chasten. And never yet 
has man developed strength without adversity. One who 
is the very darling of the gods may come into a fortune and 
yet develop into a good workman and a useful member of 
society. Yet, even so, one may suppose that by so much 
as the money smoothed his path, by so much did it retard 
his development and discount the strength he might have 
developed in struggle. 

Vitality is the product of adversity. Nations become 
great by labor, and decay by reason of idleness. Our sires 
were not pioneers because they were hardy; rather they 
were hardy because they were pioneers. Hardy plants are 
not raised in a hothouse. 


Let the Eagle Speak 


HERE is no annual American occasion on which it is 

easier for a trained speaker to sway his audience than 
that afforded by the Fourth of July. Curiosity to see the 
great man, home from state or national capital to mend his 
fences; the holiday spirit of his hearers; the quickening, 
brazen music of the bands; the ballyhoo of the venders; 
the staccato of exploding firecrackers; the impending bar- 
becue or jollification—all work together to put the crowd 
in a receptive and applausive mood. 

There are signs that this year’s crowds will demand a 
more serious and literal type of oratory than has satisfied 
them in the past. Speakers are beginning to realize that 
when they mount the rostrum as exhibitors of the bird of 
freedom they must assume a far more difficult task than 
that of making the eaglescream. They must make him talk, 
and talk in clear, well-modulated tones, uttering more fact 
than fiction, more prose than poetry, more pledges than 
predictions. 

The greater part of those who will listen to the Independ- 
ence Day orators have in mind certain definite, clean-cut 
questions that they want unequivocally answered; and 
eloquence that would have coaxed the birds off the bushes 
on other Fourths will fall flat and cold if these questions 
are evaded or ignored. Men want to be told how much 
longer they must stagger under the burdens of intolerable 
taxation; what, if anything, Congress is really doing to 
put the brakes on runaway expenditures; whether or not 
Washington is behind the growing movement for disarma- 
ment and a general naval holiday; whether tariff enact- 
ments are to be political or economic; whether the effect 
of permanent immigration legislation will be to remedy the 
costly errors of the past or to plunge the country into 
new and still more tragic blunders. 

Of these things let the eagle speak in forthright, candid 
terms; and when he has so spoken and the nation’s right- 
ful questions have been satisfactorily answered, we shall 
listen to his old skirling notes of triumph with all the zest 
of other years. 

Congressional elections are only sixteen months away, 
and if they are to go to suit present incumbents definite 
pledges must be given, and faithful performance must not 
lag far behind or straggle out of line. 



































could take me places where the railroads ; 

couldn’t, and when I saw that big red bus 
coming at us my first thought was well, let us 
turn around and beat it back to Oraibi, and on 
the lonely desert sands jet the best car win if they 
follow us, and if we scalp them out there in the 
silent spaces, why it will be blamed on the Na- 
vajos. 

But like most fears, mine got busy too soon, 
because when the red car come abreast of us, by 
gollies, it wasn’t our red car at all but a much 
newer model, with a bunch of duck hunters 
in it on their way to Red Lake out on the 
reservation, where, strange as it may seem, 
there are no end of ducks. 

And these hunters had with them some 
stuff which had been perhaps bottled in bond 
and was rapidly being unbottled in bondage, 
and it’s a wonderful thing, but fishermen and 
hunters still manage togetit. I have noticed 
that a good many times. { 

Well, these birds, far from pinching us, 
passed right along by singing that well- 
known old Italian song, “My Marie Hooch, 
she taka steamboat—she sail away!” 

And while they was an interesting 
sight out in these dry and arid re- 
gions, we didn’t want to catch them; 
but with Jim for some reason sing- 
ing If a Wish Could 
Make it So! we started 
carefree and happy to- 
ward what had from 
the start been the real 
heart of our trip—the 
Grand Canyon. 

It is a mercy that it 
is led up to gradually. 
If a person was to have 
the canyon sprung on 
them all of a sudden 
they might die of it. I 
personally myself 
don’t see how the ones 
that come on the train 
from Williams and 
walk carelessly up to 
the parapet in front 
of the hotel stand the 
shock. It ain’t right 
to ask a person to look 
into God’s studio with- 
out preparing them 
first. 

Fortunately for my 
heart trouble, which I 
haven't got except 
when I can’t manage 
Jim any other way, we 
come by car from just 
east of Flagstaff 
through a endless yel- 
low pine forest that 
was like an ancient 
temple—you know, 
one of those temples 
that you see pictures 
of in the almanac—seven-wonders-of-the-ancient-world 
stuff—only this temple was alive. Well, anyways, it give 
me a sort of proper religious feeling to drive all day between 
these pine-tree columns, so straight and clean and high, with 
between them here and there groups of young caks, their 
leaves turned to a fluttering mass of bright clear yellow 
that made them seem just as if jagged handfuls of the 
sun had been torn off and dropped down itito the forest 
gloom. 

Well, this got our mind sort of calm and cooled off and— 
well, sort of ready. And then, as if to break the news to us 
gradual, the road left the forest for a while and led across 
a plateau over the far edge of which, very distant and 
unreal, we could see the Painted Desert. The chief thing 
about the Painted Desert is that you don’t believe in it, 
even after you've seen it. Perhaps a person does if they 
actually go so far—and far is right, it is quite some dis- 
tance from wherever you happen to be—well, if you go so 
far as to actually get on it. But to us, trying to reach the 
El Tovar Hotel before sunset and traveling fast, about 
thirty miles or so in the distance the Painted Desert was 
like a mirage, which means something which ain’t there 
except in your own imagination like, say, the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


I WAS glad that the auto is so mobile that it ' 
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It wasa beautiful mirage, though, 
and we got quite a kick out of it. 
It lay way over there to our right, 
2 like a lake of pale opal, with cliffs 

ve of pale opal and milky white jade 

! ' rising out of it—a dream desert, as 
; i delicately lovely and as deadly 
' | treacherous asa professional vamp. 
' But seeing first the forest and then 
b) this wicked beauty was like walking 
\ up steps of expectation, if you can 

* savvy what I mean—with the 
canyon still ahead of us at the top. 
Only, of course, when we got there 
it was way at the bottom. You 
know, it’s a hole, not a mountain. 
mt, Well, anyways, we left 
= iy the mirage and dashed into 

4 a royal forest again over 

\ perfect roads like a super 

| private park, the sun get- 
‘%) ting lower by the minute, 
a and my mind with it, be- 
\ cause I wanted to see the 
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Napoleon's Wheet Base Was So Long 
That a Part of Him Always Hung Out Over the Cliff on a 
Turn, and the More He Done So the Less I Got Used to It 


canyon for the first time with the sun in it. And then all 
of a sudden we come on one of them ever-strangely-out- 
of-place-looking signs which always made me feel that the 
wilderness was so thoroughly Americanized that it just 
naturally grew signs in correct language—well, anyway, 
here where it had apparently grown wild was a sign which 
says To Grand View. So we went there, and it was. 

I will never forget seeing that canyon at sunset from 
Grand View. But I can’t tell you about it. Like my 
religion, it is none of your business and a private matter 
of my own. I do think, however, that Jim expressed all 
our feelings and the feelings of the average person under 
the same experience when he stood beside me and looked 
down. ss 

“Holy mackerel!” was what he said. And if you have 
been there you will know all that he meant by it. If you 
haven't been, there is no use in my trying to explain—buy 
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a ticket! That’s all I can say, except that that’s where the 
saying “A picture no artist can paint” originated. 

Well, I don’t mind giving out the dope on this place, 
because no tourists can spoil it. They are just plain swal- 
lowed up by it. Let ‘em come, the canyon won't even 
notice it! What is further, it is the one place in America 
that it is the solemn duty of every American to see. It 
will sort of fix up and adjust their mental carburetors so 
that their brain gets the right mixture. It will show them 
exactly what size they are, and just how big they can grow 
to be if they are willing to try. If they got any sense of 
proportion at all it will give them a standard of measure- 
ment for a big part of life—including the size of our great 
country and of their own real-estate holdings, and by no 
means excluding their immortal soul. 

Most out-of-door places which are good for your heart 
and mind are uncomfortable for your body. The canyon is 
not. You can enjoy the music of the canyon’s silence as 
comfortably as you can enjoy the music of New York's 
grand opera. And I’m not at all sure but what you get 
the full benefit of both when your body is so comfortable 
that your mind is free to pay no attention to it. 

Not that my body was comfortable every day of the 
four we stayed there, however. Said body was all right as 
long as I had sense enough to re- 
main on the top edge of that big 
hole and hang around the beauti- 
ful gardens and Fred's best hotel, 
where he has outdone himself and 
“e it don’t look like a hotel at ail, 
t but like the private hunting lodge 
“ of the King of Whatsis in a feature 

I once made called An American 
— Queen. Some hotel! The only 
Poi rough thing about it is the logs it 
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it 
© : 
} is built out of, and the sturdy life 
in the wilds you live there is ac- 
companied by a crude Western 
sort of service and meals such as 
you might expect at the Ritz. 

L Well, anyways, as long as I re- 
mained on the top and run no 

/ greater danger than what the near- 
Hopi House offered to my pocket- 
book, where I almost bought ma 

a tomahawk and then decided a 

j blanket was safer with her tem- 
perament, and a silver ring for the 
nurse and a rattle for Junior and 

a string of wampum for Al Gold- 
ringer and about twe hundred 

post cards to write pleasant trip 
wish you were with us on. Well, 

so long as I did this and hung 
around and watched the profes- 
sional Indians shimmy for the 
tourists after supper, and looked 

at the canyon every once in a 
while to make sure it was really 

the way it is and that [ hadn't 
dreamed it—why, as I say, I was 

all right and perfectly comfortable. 
Things were going nicely in 

every way. Wehad seen the Peter- 

kins, who were camping, of course, 

and Alma had told us how the bulls 

had come by the camp in the big 

car and seen our hound and stopped, and how she said yes, 
we had gone on by to Los Angeles two days ago, but lost 
the dog and they had fallen for it. So everything was fine. 

But could I leave well enough alone? Answer: lama 
woman—an admittedly womanly woman. And so of 
course I had to go and get mixed up with those darn 
scenery-going mules. 

Now the rim of the Grand Canyon is not all there is to 
it—not by any means. There is the below part, and the 
average, sane tourist enjoys looking at it and gets a lot of 
satisfaction out of admiring its beauties—the brown snake 
at the bottom which they tell you is the Colorado River, 
the Temple of Isis where they get the ice from, the Battle- 
ship which you can see as such if you got a marine imagina- 
tion, Thor’s Hammer, which looks like it might throw 
itself any moment, and so forth. But there is always a 
mad minority that ain't content with using opera glasses 
or the peices of yeggman’s lead pipe that are set about 
here and there as sort of Nature’s telescopes or something, 

(Continued on Page 20) 








(Continued from Page 19) 
and these minorities have a craving to go down and mingle 
with the scenery instead of merely looking at it from a 
respectful distance. 

Actually it is the truth that the big and most debated 
question out there is will we go down the trail or will we 
not go down the trail? All over the place you will hear 
lines of talk like this being pulled perfectly seriously. 

“I’m erazy to go down, but I’m afraid for my heart. 
My doctor has told me I got to be awful careful.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I ain’t a bit afraid, but I’m not sup- 
posed to do any riding.” 

“I'd go down in a minute if only I’d thought to bring 
my riding clothes. What’s that? You can hire them from 
the hotel? Oh, but I’m sure they would never have any 
to fit me!” 

And a lot of bunk like that. The truth is, you are kind 
of ashamed not to go down and at the same time scared to 
death of going. Which to do, go down or stay up, eats 
into your bean. It’s a big question. 

“Don't you want to go down?” says Jim with a touch 
of scorn that hit me right on the raw vanity. Of course 
I wasn’t scared. That wasn’t why I had been hanging 
back. I wasn’t scared for myself, but I couldn’t help 
thinking of my duty to my baby and my public. 

“Sure, I want to go down!” I says with a sort of forced 
gayety that I hoped looked natural, but which probably 
looked it the way a corpse does. “Sure, I want to go down! 
Leave us go over and talk to the mule clerk about it.” 

This was in the late afternoon, see, and they date you 
up in advance. And when we got to the desk who would 
be there but a charming young widow that I had been 
noticing Jim noticing, and she had been so far the only 
drawback to the canyon. And now it seems she was going 
down and that she and him had already spoken! So he 
introduced me. 

‘Meet my wife, Mrs. Miller,” says Jim. “Shake hands 
with Mrs. Miller, Marie.” 

“So pleased to meet you!” says this blond cat. “I 
think your husband is such a nice man!” 

“That's what strangers always say of him,” I says very 
cool. “Are you going down into the canyon?” 

“Yes, to-morrow,” says Mrs. Kitty Miller, “and I’m 
seared almost to death. I hope there will be a strong, 
brave man in the party.” 

And she give Jim a clinging-ivy glance and the poor fish 
swelled out his chest under it the way they do. Then she 
slid off and left us exposed to the humor of the mule clerk, 

“How about a little death daring for to-morrow?” says 
Jim, trying to hide his fears under a bright exterior and 
I devoutly hoping the party was all made up and no mules 
left for us. But no such luck! 

“Sure!” says the clerk. “ Hermit or Bright Angel?” 

“Which is the best trail?’’ says Jim. 

“Well, the Hermit is sixteen dollars a head and the 
Bright Angel is five,”’ says the clerk. 

“Gimme three Bright Angels,” says Jim. “I'd rather 
be seared to death for five dollars than for sixteen.” 

“Is it really awfully danger- 
ous?” I says, just for the comfort 
of having him contradict me. 

“Nota bit!” says the mule clerk. 


“We haven't killed anybody now { 
for over three weeks!” Fh, 
“Huh!” I snorted. “The time > 
limit must just about be up by tw 
now !”” » 


And then I walked away, be- 
cause I seen the widow sailing up, 
and I left Jim have her, because 
interfering never does any good 
during these temporary aberra- 
tions, which eccur in all normal 
families; and anyways, I wanted 4 
to go and get a good look at the be- od 
ginning of that trail all by myself. 

Well, when I stood there and 
looked down it I see 
at once why it was 
named the Bright 
Angel. It was called 
sc because that was 
undoubtedly what 
the first man that 
went down it saw 
when he woke up. I 
give one good look 


‘ iva 
at it and then went 

right back to the ho- 

tel and give the mule dy 
clerk some further 
instructions about rad 


my mule. 

“T want a good 
steady family 
mule,” I explained 
to him. “One which 
has made the trip 


I See at Once Why it Wes Named the Bright Angel. 
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often—not more than eleven or less than thirteen times,” 
I says. “And for preference one that has just finished its 
latest trip,’’ I says, “so it will be too tired to feel gay, yet 
not so depressed as to be considering suicide. In other 
words, I want him to be just right. Not that I’m at all 
afraid,” I says. ‘But I got my public to consider.” 

“ Allright,” says the mule clerk. “What do you weigh?” 

“A hundred and thirty,’’ I says. 

“Then we'll give you Napoleon,” says the brave mule- 
teer, or whatever his official name is. 

And then I went off kind of worried, because his asking 
my weight was sort of a bad sign, and I wondered how 
much the average person lost by the end of the trip. But 
I wasn’t through with my precautions—not by a darned 
sight! 

The next thing I done was to get the head waiter to let 
me have two nice red juicy apples—the handsomest, 
tastiest fancy table apples, they was. Not that I believe 
in bribery, but still it does a person no harm to have a 
friend in the right quarter in time of need, so I took the 
apples over to the stable and had a quiet personal interview 
with my mule. I felt it would be a good thing for me in 
the morning if we had met before and he had got a pleasant 
impression of me. So I got one of the mule punchers in 
charge to show me which was Nap and then I and he had 
a little heart-to-heart talk, during which I slipped him the 
apples in a unobtrusive way so as not to hurt his finer 
feelings or make him feel that I was trying to buy his 
interest. 

“Mule,” I says to him when sure that we was alone at 
last—‘‘mule, I want to talk to you as two equals—you 
and me. I know you ain’t a parent, but I am; and just 
because you are a natural-born bachelor is no reason why 
you can’t respect a mother’s wishes. I’m going to depend 
on you, Nap, to take me down and bring me back whole, 
and I hope you are going to act like a good sound American 
he mule and treat me like a gentleman and not pull any 
of the rough stuff that your famous namesake was noted 
for with women.” 

And then when I hoped I had impressed this on him 
thoroughly but was by no means sure I[ had, for all he eat 
both apples without remark, I left him to see could I buy 
me a couple of rabbits left hind feet in the Hopi House 
and also if possible a pair of handcuffs to cuff my feet to- 
gether under the mule’s belly. But was in both cases 
unfortunately out of luck. So I bought a pin and a 
Indian vase that looked like some Indian had sat on it while 
it was still soft, instead, because I never could get out of that 
place without spendingsome money. And then I felt better. 
It’s a funny thing, but whenever I am kind of tired and 
nervous if I spend a little money I feel better right away. 

But just the same I didn’t sleep very good that night. 
The canyon sat on my chest like a welsh 
rabbit, if you get the idea, and I kept toss- 
ing around and wondering in the wild way 
a person does in the dark of a sleepless 
night whatever possessed me to say I 
would do such a thing. But I wasn’t as 
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glad when morning come as a person generally is after not 
being able to sleep. But of course there was no getting 
away from morning, and so when heavily urged by Jim I 
got up finally and put on my riding clothes which I had up 
to now swaggered around in them a good deal. And then 
I added my false and hollow cheerfulness to his ditto and 
we went down to breakfast, which I ate recklessly because 
of realizing it might be my last meal on earth. 

Well, then we went out and got our tickets off the cashier 
and was politely requested to pay for them in advance. 
When the trip was over I realized why. It is because they 
would rather be sure of the cash than be sued for dam- 
ages, including loss of use of a person’s seating capacity, 
if you get me. 

Well anyways, we got and paid for those tickets to 
eternity, and pretty soon ‘I'uin Westman come up, because 
he was determined to die wii: us, and he and Jim actually 
pretended they was looking scrward to it. Well, looking 
forward is what you have to do. There is no use looking 
back, once you get started on the blame trip. 

By now the mule clerk had put on a cap like a ship’s 
first officer and stood at the gangway to the corral with a 
woman-and-children-first expression on his face, and com- 
menced to shove us ruthlessly over to where the mules was 
waiting with a bored expression on their faces, which was, 
however, no comfort to me. I give the crowd the once- 
over and then I got at least one satisfaction. That nasty 
widow, Mrs. Miller, had on a costume which looked like 
something the plumber had left the last time he fixed the 
leak in the boiler. Also, there was Alma in what his 
helper had left, and a fat middle-aged Irishwoman, Lady 
Bridget Something, who was all dressed up in the plumber’s 
grandfather’s outfit and protesting a lot about it too. 
Jim had the real costume, and the other men—Tom, a 
silent fellow with an inquisitive, active camera that never 
stopped working all day, and of all people, Mister Fixit, 
real name of Jones, the 1921 Colby-Droit party—well, 
they had on merely borrowed putties, being by nature 
provided with garments that would ride astride of a mule. 
But of all the women, I was the only one had proper riding 
clothes, and by that I mean proper in the sense of being 
correct, but not too proper to be snappy. 

For a moment this went to my head, and I thought gee, 
lookit Mrs. Miller, ain’t she a sight beside me? And then 
a horrible realization come over me and I went right over 
to the guide, a young cow-puncher by the name of Slim 
with a pair of female pink satin garters on his sleeves and 
hair on his chaps but none on his upper lip. 

“Say, brother,” I says, “don’t get me wrong because of 
these clothes. I got the costume, but I don’t know the 


part. Don’t ask me to do any daring feats of mulemanship, 
will you?” 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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It Was Called So Because That Was Undoubtedly What the First Man That 
Went Down it Saw When He Woke Up 
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FTER the close of any great 
period of inflation, specula- 
tive frenzy and reckless ex- 

pansion there is a counting of the 
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supplies rose the rate of profits 
steadily fell, and yet the manage- 
ment feared it would jeopardize 
the concern’s reputation for being 





cost and a sober reckoning up of 
gains and losses. Prices, profits, 
dividends, wages—all these may 
suffer in the overwhelming defla- 
tionary process; but at least there 
is the moral gain of having the old 
principles of sound business admin- 
istration once more vindicated and 
exhibited in the clear perspective 
furnished by fresh examples. 

Perhaps, indeed, a few new les- 
sons are driven into the conscious- 
ness of the business and investing 
public. At least the old lessons are 
learned all over again by the rising 
generation. We are, or ought to be 
by now, a financially sadder and 
wiser people. 

After the bubble has been pricked 
it is very hard, indeed, mentally to 
reconstruct the childish and uncrit- 
ical atmosphere of optimistic soph- 
istry which surrounded the period 
of speculation and promotion. In 
other words, hindsight is easier than 
foresight. Business and banking 
practices which now seem damna- 
ble, veritable kinsfolk of the South 
Sea Bubble, looked perfectly proper 
and natural a couple of years ago. 
Goods, far in excess of the purchas- 
ers’ possible requirements, were 
bought at the highest prices in his- 
tory, and banks loaned money com- 
placently on such security, Even 
the directors of corporations did 
not know how inflated the invento- 
ries had become. All seemed to be 
going as smoothly as a marriage 
nell. 

We know to-day once more that 








popular by jacking up the items on 
the menu. But the violent rise in 
food prices which followed the war 
forced the management in spite of 
itself to readjust its own menu up- 
ward; and the result, to the sur- 
prise of the officers, was wholly 
favorable. The volume of business 
did not fall off, the class of patron- 
age improved and the company be- 
gan to make profits again, contrary 
to the fears of those in charge. 


Varied Problems 


N THE early part of the war a 

large corporation was organized 
to engage in a particular line of 
business. Opportunities seemed to 
beckon on every hand, and a board 
of directors was brought together 
representative of the most success- 
ful business groups in the country. 
A technical organization with an 
enviable management record took 
charge of operations. Investors 
fairly grabbed for the stock, confi- 
dent that men of such high standing 
could not fail. But in the far- 
reaching and complex economic ad- 
justments which have followed the 
war the profits of this concern have 
shrunk close to the vanishing point, 
and the newspapers and magazines 
no longer refer to its managers as 
wizards. 

There are companies which have 
a monopoly of certain minerals or 
metals and which make profits ap- 
parently without much regard to 
the ability of their sales manage- 








what comes fast goes in the same 
way; that the higher the flight the 
greater the fall; that to receive something for nothing and 
for the shoemaker to desert his last are alike attended with 
danger; that the most dazzling corporate and financial ex- 
pectations often end in tragedy; that excessive expansion 
and dividends are signs on the road to ruin; and that, above 
all, whether there be war or peace, favorable conditions or 
unfavorable, good times or bad, a business succeeds or fails 
because its managers possess or lack the necessary hon- 
esty, common or horse sense, judgment, intuitive skill, 
foresight, initiative, perseverance and intellectual power 
to compel its success or failure. 


Luck and Judgment 


T IS not contended that integrity and ability of man- 

agement constitute the only lesson which emerges from 
the strenuous selective process of deflation. I maintain 
merely that it is the supreme lesson to be learned, from 
the standpoint of the investing public. 

“Is it the millennium you are after?” said one of the 
financial leaders of the country to whom I put the ques- 
tion of how the investor could detect honest and compe- 
tent management. 

“Blue-sky laws have been tried. There is no panacea. 
Even Morgan made his mistakes. The best record in 
picking successes is merely a high average. With the top- 
notchers it is only an insurance proposition, the knack 
of guessing right a sufficient number of times.” 


It is true that chance and luck play a big part in the 
drama of business success and failure. Competition may 
develop or demand may disappear to an extent that the 
foresight and intuition of even a genius cannot envisage. 
The turn of the wheei of invention may render a whole 
industry obsolete. Social and economic conditions are 
steadily changing. A railroad which might have been suc- 
cessful in the ten-year period previous to 1907 might have 
failed under almost any circumstances since that time. 

On the other hand, some concerns grow rich through the 
sheer stubbornness and persistence of pioneers who have 
There are men who make 
Then, too, there are times 
when all rules appear to fail, when fickleness appears to be 
fortune’s dominant trait. 


no other redeeming qualities. 
money in spite of themselves. 


Some time ago the promoters of an oil company were 
There 
was every reason to believe that the prosecution had a 
good case. But while the legal machinery was getting 
under way the company’s property proved to be unex- 
pectedly valuable, a large cash offer was received for it, the 
price of the stock doubled in the open market, and the case 
for the prosecution fell of its own weight. 

The management of one of the restaurant chains had for 
years desired to increase its scale of prices, but had been 
afraid to take the step. Administered with the utmost 
ability the company had enjoyed a high standing and until 
recent years conspicuously large profits. But as prices of 


brought to trial for alleged fraudulent practices. 


ment at least. Considering that 

the natural deposits of sulphur, 
anthracite coal, vanadium and certain other minerals and 
metals are concentrated in a few hands, it would seem 
rather easier for the concerns which control them to make 
sales than for the manufacturer of shaving soap and tooth 
paste to dispose of his products. In the one case there is a 
high degree of monopoly, in the other there is the keenest 
competition. One business may require technical metal- 
lurgical skill, the other supersalesmanship. 

Each separate industry, and toa certain extent each unit 
within it, is an administrative and management problem 
of its own. Obviously, different problems present them- 
selves to the heads of a railroad, a steel mill, a department 
store, a soap factory and an oil company. Consider rail- 
roading. In one respect the management problem is very 
easy, and in another respect quite difficult. There is less 
danger from ruinous competition or a sudden cessation of 
demand that threatens so many manufacturing companies. 
The actual procedure and methods are more or less stand- 
ardized and simplified. A railroad can run along for some 
time without the management breaking what might be 
called new ground or displaying any great imagination or 
genius. But on the other hand, the territory is so vast that 
the management must command loyalty. Workers are 
scattered over thousands of miles and cannot be checked 
up like operatives in a cotton mill. The manager cannot 
tell automatically when his help lies down on him. The old 
man must have a personality which commands respect. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Many cigars bring their manu- 
facturers more profit. Few bring 
their smokers more satisfaction. 
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lim Henry's Column 


Iam Going into the 
Sampling Business 


A few weeks ago I used my column to tell 
men what marvelous relief from chafing 
and skin friction they could enjoy by using 
Kora-Konia. 

And in my free handed way, having 
discovered a small case of physicians’ 
samples out in the shipping room, I offered 
to send a sample for 15 cents. 

If many more men send in for samples 
of Kora-Konia, we will have to build a 
special factory just to pack these samples. 
That shows the danger of promising 
anything to two million men. 

Of course, we are glad to go to any 
reasonable expense to prove to a man the 
amazing virtue of Mennen Kora-Konia to 
relieve almost any form of skin irritation. 

[ remember one man in particular. He 
was a dig, bulging chap, by nature cheery 
and mild mannered, but take him on for 
golf on a hot day, or to the 
ball game, and he would 
begin to squirm and shudder 
like a kid just put into winter 
flannels, and act ornery the 
whole afternoon. 

Of course, I can’t go into 
intimate anatomical details 
in a polite family magazine, but the plain 
truth is that the man became raw the 
minute perspiring flesh was rubbed. 

So one day in the locker room I made 
him shake on some Kora-Konia wherever 
it would do the most good. The big point 
about Kora-Konia is that it stays put— 
isn’t washed away by perspiration, 

He thought it was silly—said his case 
was too serious for any dinky baby powder. 
(Everyone thinks Kora-Konia is agtalcum 
until they learn better.) 

But after the game I thought he would 
kiss me. Said it was the first time in 
twenty years he had been comfortable in 
hot weather. Said the whole medical 
profession of America and Europe wouldn’t 
have done more for him. I know for a fact 
he hasn’t been bothered since by chafing. 

Kora-Konia is really a wonderful article 

soothing, healing, cooling and antiseptic. 
Miraculous for sunburn, Send 15 cents 
for a big sample. 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
| Newaan, J. USA 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

“In a small concern or one that is just 
starting I believe that management is 
everything,” said the president of one of 
the largest corporations in the country in 
reply [to my question. “But in a large 
corporation the group or organization be- 
comes more important. In a small concern 
I would rather have an able man at the 
head of it and a poor idea or proposition 
than a head without ability and the best 
kind of proposition. But when a concern 

ows very large there is the board of 

irectors, the president, the vice presidents 
and any number of officers and experts. It 
becomes harder to trace the influence of in- 
dividual ability. But,’’ he added, “ after all 
an individual usually gives the impulse to 
the whole organization. He is what starts 
it and keeps it alive. Everything goes back 
to the individual.” 

So many illustrations of this last state- 
ment can be cited that it is hopeless to at- 
tempt to choose the most representative. A 

oung man went to work as vice president 
te one of the large New York banks, 
There were four or five other vice presi- 
dents, and all the officers of this rank sat at 
desks in a row with nothing particular to 
distinguish one from the other. The presi- 


dent, on the other hand, had a large and . 


impressive office all to himself. Until the 
new man came in the president was the 
whole show. 

“Within five or six weeks,”’ said a cus- 
tomer of the bank who had observed the 
change with amusement, “everyone who 
had business to do with the bank gravitated 
to the new vice president, although there 
was nothing in the position of his desk or 
in his rank to differentiate him from five 
others. The visitors were all very careful 
to go into the president’s office, shake 
hands with him and talk about the weather. 
But they recognized, unconsciously no 
doubt, that the new man was a live wire, 
and they did their business with him ac- 
cordingly. Now he is the president, for of 
course authority as well as new business 
gravitated to him.” 

In the banking, bond and brokerage busi- 
ness individual ability is more obviously 
the reason for success than in other lines. 
Banks deal only with intangible things, 
credits rather than with cakes of soap 7ad 
steel billets. This is mee more trve of 
bond and brokerage houses even thun of 
banks. Such men as the late Colonel Hig- 

inson, of Boston, and the late N. W. 

arris, of Chicago, are familiar illustrations 
of how great organizations in this field owe 
their start to men of ability. 

The history of the railroads and great 
industries of the country cannot be written 
apart from the individuals who built them 
up. The oil industry must be thought of in 
terms of Rockefeller, Flagler and Arch- 
bold; the name of the original McCormick 
is inseparably connected with the harvester 
industry; P. D. Armour and Gustavus 
Swift stand out in the packing industry, 
as do Hill, Harriman and a few others as 
railroaders. 


The Live-and-Let-Live Policy 


Nor can it be said that the successful 
railroads were only those in good territory. 
I do not pretend that the history of our 

at railroad systems can be reduced to a 
ormula; but in almost every territory 
where one system has been built up by 
what appears to have been good adminis- 
tration another has been ruined by stock 
jobbing or other maladministration. Any 
railroad man can tell you who buiit up the 
Louisville and Nashville, the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Burlington, the Union Pacific or 
any other system which is or has been no- 
tably strong; and he will tell you just as 
quickly who started on the down grade 
other companies operating under more or 
less similar conditions. 

It is a delicate matter to refer to men 
who are living or to pick one out above an- 
other. But there is fairly general agreement 
in the business and financial world that in 
the main the management of the United 
States Steel Corporation has shown the 
qualities which are most widely recognizes’ 
as successful. There are critics who do not 
approve of its labor policy, but whether 
this criticism be right or not, success and 
efficiency are never a one hundred per cent 
article. | 
b» The e@reful policy of this great corpora- 
tion in the matter of expanding just enough 
but not too much, and of paying large 
enough dividends but not too large, has 
found reflection naturally, as everyone 
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knows, in the stability and standing of its 
securities. But there is another aspect to 
its management policies which is perhaps 
less generally familiar. I quotejfrom a 
former competitor, a manufacturer of ex- 
tensive experience whose views I asked on 
the subject. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think that’ Judge 
Gary’s position is now recognized. But he 
had a long fight before he reached the posi- 
tion where he could run the Steel Corpora- 
tion the way he wanted to. Two men had 
to go first. I am thinking especially of one 
of these men when I say he was brought up 
in the old school of steel making, the onl 
idea of which was to manufacture and sell 
as cheaply as possible, no matter how fast 
you ruined your competitors. I tell you 
that if a man believing in that poli ad 
continued to be the head of the Steel Cor- 

oration it would not be in existence to-day 
in anything like its present greatness. 

“T testified for a day and a half for the 
corporation in the government suit against 
it, and I was a competitor. In a technical 
sense it was a monopoly in restraint of 
trade. But it tried its case in the court 
of public opinion and literally hundreds 
of customers and competitors could find 
nothing to say against the corporation and 
were able and gled from their experience to 
report only a favorable attitude.” 

_ The fact ‘s that no matter how exten- 
sively or with what intricacy the organiza- 
tion of industry may develop, mere organ- 
ization cannot take the place of individual 
ability. Nct only does the individual create 
the organization and give it the initial im- 
pulse, but he seems to be all that keeps life 
within its body. Sites somehow 
lack the vital spark. Plans and machinery 
can be adopted and installed to the end of 
time, but they fail to function without that 
driving force which comes only from the 
successful individual. 


Standard Oil Management 


Emerson long ago said “ There is always 
room for a man of force, and he makes room 
for many.” At the moment of this writing 
it is generally understood in financial circles 
that one of the largest corporations in the 
country—the largest indeed in the most 
important of our newer industries—is look- 
ing for a head. The company was built up 
originally by a veritable genius, but certain 
financial complications resulted in impor- 
tant changes in control. New interests, 
able, powerfu: and wealthy, but with 
countless other responsibilities and duties 
on their hands, took over both the control 
and the management. That they will be 
able to give the vast corporate combina- 
tion the detailed managerial attention 
needed to secure for it the highest type of 
success seems humanly impossible. 

The aeme position of this corpora- 
tion is the same as that of the United States 
Steel and Standard Oil, but it needs an 
individual who will throw his life into its 
upbuilding the way Rockefeller, Archbold 
and Teagle have with the Standard Oil, and 
Gary with the Steel Corporation. Fortu- 
nately the new interests which have bought 
so heavily into the company have the repu- 
tation of paying exceedingly well for the 
executives they use in developing their 
enterprises, and it will be strange indeed 
if they do not find a man equal to the task. 

Years ago John D. Rockefeller said, in 
considering the real — of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company: “It should be remem- 
bered that it was not so much the consolida- 
tion of the firms in which we had a personal 
interest, but the coming together of the 
men who had the combined brain power to 
do the work, which was the actual starting 
point. Perhaps it is worth while to empha- 
size again the fact that it is not merely cap- 
ital and plants and the strictly material 
things which make up a business, but the 
character of the men behind these things, 
their personalities, anc their abilities; 
a are the essentials to be reckoned 
with.” 

Mr. Rockefeller also once said that in 
any business the right kind of men would 
not only know how to produce the right 
sort of goods at a low price but would a 
know how to market the product, and 
would be big enough to handle the workers 
successfully. 

Nothing has been proved oftezer than 
the insecurity of property rights, e=curity 
values, and indeed the very existence of the 
modern industrial and commercial system 
itself, when what might be called the pro- 
ductive process ceases. But this process in 
turn depends upon the personal equation. 
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An empty, idle factory has no value, a 
statement which is just as true of a big 
plant as of a little one. An elephant when 
it is dead is just as dead as a dead mouse. 
The big organization needs drive no less 
than the small one. 

In the long run a business concern is al- 
ways either a success or a failure. I do not 
mean failure in the sense of bankruptcy, 
but in the sense of failing to make profits 
for its owners. The life of an enterprise, 
viewed from the longer perspective, is 
nearly always a growing or diminishing 
one. It is on the up or down grade, going 
forward or backward. In that respect it is 
like a living organism, like the human body, 
and not like an automatic machine. Just as 
the breath of life keeps the human body 
from decay, so does the personality of its 
leaders rather than the extent and com- 
plexity of its organization keep the busi- 
ness enterprise from failure. 

“My own feeling is,” says a man who 
has had much experience in the manage- 
ment of corporations, “that many old 
companies run on their strong momentum, 
instilled thrifty ancestor, for some time 
after the heirs apparent have been left at 
the helm. It has n well said, however, 
that it is but three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves, and it is usually 
true.” 

We are constantly being told that the 
pioneer days have passed in this country 
and that the opportunities for individuals 
to make great fortunes by exploiting the 
natural resources are over with. That ques- 
tion is not being discussed in this article, 
but the attendant implication that men of 
unusual ability are no longer needed is 
false. Some years ago the Standard Oil 
trust was dissolved, and the aggressive 
manner in which a number of the units 
have forged ahead while others, which were 
given perhaps even more valuable territory 
and physical assets, have remained quiet 
is a clear illustration of the effect which 
individual effort has under the most mod- 
ern conditions. 

The public somehow always thinks of 
Standard Oil as rich and strong enough to 
proceed under its own momentum. But 
people in the industry itself are well aware 
that the New Jersey, Indiana and Califor- 
nia companies would not have become so 

t if it had not been for the work of men 
ike Teagle, Jones and Moffat, Stewart and 
Burton, and Kingsbury. Probably nothing 
in the early annals of the oil industry really 
has more of the pioneer quality than the 
efforts of some of these men, especially per- 
haps of young Mr. Moffat, to add to the 
supply of crude. 


Varying Gifts 


It must be recognized, of course, that with 
the increasing complexity of industry no 
one individual can master all its details. 
It is increasingly realized that even the 
most successful executives are of numerous 
and varying types. A man who is compe- 
tent only at production will sometimes fail 
as head of a company because he lacks 
knowledge of selling; and the opposite 
may be true. 

One man may be essentially of an in- 
ventive or constructive type, another is 
inclined to promotion and organization, 
while a third is best at conserving or care- 
taking. 

A leader with imagination and courage 
may be needed when times are booming, 
while the quality of balance is the more 
essential during depression. A successful 
enterprise may require the combination of 
different types of ability. There is always 
the delicate question of just how much of a 
specialist a man should be. The typical 

olitical-spoils method of appointing to 
igh office a man who has no technical 
qualifications whatever is obviously bad, 
but extreme specialization may do almost 
as much harm. 

There is the further question of whether 
the higher executives should come from 
within the ranks of an organization or 
should be imported from the outside. An- 
other similar question is whether an outside 
professional engineering or management or- 
ganization, containing numerous experts 
and specialists, can contribute collective 
managerial ability, which might otherwise 
be lacking, to a weak concern. 

Then, too, it must be recognized that a 
business may be well run from the point of 
view of its employes or consumers, and yet 
be a financial failure. “My son, who is 
traveling extensively, recently wrote me to 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
buy stock in the X railroad,” said a hard- 
ened old broker, “‘on the ground that the 
train service was wonderful. He doesn’t 
seem to know that that stock is the grave- 
yard of investors’ von ie 

Still another complication is added by 
the trend toward what is called banker 
management. As the financial require- 
ments of corporations increase there is a 
tendency for financiers and especially for 
banking firms to supplant to a considerable 
extent the effort and enterprise of the indi- 
vidual operator. 

There are those who deprecate banker 
management as timid and inefficient, and 
see in it all the evils of absentee ownership. 
But I do not think that any of these pro 
lems and refinements of corporate industry 
really weaken or complicate the main point 
of this article. Bankers may inspire good or 
bad, successful or unsuccessful man 
ment. One reason frequently given for the 
success of the Standard Oil Company is 
that no outsiders—and especially no bank- 
ers—are ever elected to the board of di- 
rectors. Some of the best-known bankers 
in the country served on the directorate of 
the New Haven Railroad and were unable 
or unwilling to prevent its downfall. 

But there have always been bankers on 
the board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation—indeed, in several in- 
stances the same men who were on the New 
Haven board—without any bad effects. 
An able individual administrator will force 
his way to a commanding position in a cor- 
poration, whether it is controlled by bank- 
ers or not. Banker management or control 
may be good or bad. 

Some years ago one of the big packing 
companies was doing so poorly that failure 
or its sale to another concern was a definite 
possibility. A syndicate of bankers ar- 
ranged with the vice president and general 
manager of another of the big five to be- 
come president of the sickly concern. He 
knew the packing business thoroughly, as 
he had worked up from day laborer. He was 
given not only a large salary in his new 
position but the company was so reorgan- 
ized as to afford him a substantial stock 
interest therein. 

Due to the new president's efforts prog- 
ress has been steady, and though his con- 
trol may be shared with the bankers they 
would probably claim no credit for the com- 
pany’s success beyond that involved in 
choosing a good leader for it. 

It would seem at times as if the problems 
of administration and management were 
beyond human powers. It is no longer 
merely a question of satisfying a few own- 
ers; the workers, the consumers, the pub- 
lic—all must be satisfied. Then, too, in the 
conduct of the largest corporations the 
standards of ethics must be higher than in 
business in general or the most bitter criti- 
cism will follow. 


Timber for Big Executives 


But though the difficulties of manage- 
ment are plainly on the increase it is just as 
true that a great body of knowledge and 
experience to fortify end equip the man- 
ager is being steadily developed. Mere 
hard work and effort are not enough to 
make a concern successful without plans 
and principles. But fortunately plans and 
principles are steadily being worked out, 
standardized and simplified. A man cannot 
succeed in business to-day any more than 
fifty years ago without the vital spark, no 


matter how much training and book knowl-° 


edge he has. But the fact cannot be denied 
that more training and book knowledge are 
required than formerly, and that they are 
more readily available. 

It is fortunate that ability is not a mo- 
nopoly of any social, professional, occupa- 
tional, financial, sectional or racial group 
in this country. It springs up in the most 
unexpected place and is found among men 
who start with the most diverse equipment 
and often with the least promise. Our 
newspapers and magazines are full of stories 
of poor boys who rise to ap een posi- 
tions. It is indeed well that the avenues of 
opportunity are thus open, but we do not 
stop to reflect how fortunate it is that the 
sons of rich men so often likewise prove 
themselves really capable. If we had to 
depend entirely on those who rise from the 
bottom our industries would become rotten 
at the top much sooner than they do. | 

I have in mind five successful executives 


' whom I met or heard much of in the pre 


aration of this article. One rose from the 


SAN FRANCISCO | poverty of a recent immigrant family. He 
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had no advantage of education, but has 
created one of the most useful of our large 
corporations. The four others are all uni- 
versity graduates. One came from a family 
of no particular wealth but of distinguished 
social standing for many generations past. 
The three others were all sons of high 
executives, and are heads of the same 
companies with which their fathers were 
connected. But each of the five has this in 
common with the other four—he has 
worked with tireless energy, and unques- 
tionably the essential qualities 
which make for successful management. 

A thousand efforts and more have been 
made to describe and classify administra- 
tive ability, to reduce it to a type. For- 
tunately it is too diverse for easy simplifica- 
tion—that is, fortunately for persons who 
invest their money. I say this because if 
such a quality could be classified and tick- 
eted like a specimen in a museum, the way 
our inspirational writers would have us be- 
lieve, it would be so scarce as to create a 
serious shortage. The head of a large manu- 
facturing enterprise whom I have met sev- 
eral times has always seemed to me to lack 
dash, brilliance and, although his achieve- 
ments are unquestioned, the keenness of 
intuition which one expects of a successful 
man. Recently I asked an intimate friend 
of his where the great executive gets off, 
anyway. 

“You are right,”’ was the reply, “there is 
nothing very keen about him. But do you 
realize that his mind is perfectly clear ever 
morning? He never begins the day with 
any hangovers of worry, of unfinished busi- 
ness, of duties neglectee. Each day is a 
clean sheet. Everything is planned and 
taken care of in its order. Nothing is unde- 
cided or left for another day. The result is 
that he is always ready to reach out and 
forward to accomplish new things. His na- 
ture is simple; the big ideas with him are 
duty, faith, obligation.” 


Overpaid Officers 


One of the most disputed points having 
to do with the stimulation of the highest 
order of administrative ability is the salary 
question. There are two arguments against 
paying very high salaries to corporate offi- 
cials. One is that it creates envy in the 
minds of many people, and the other is that 
efficiency is not the invariable result. But 
whatever force these objections have the 
fact remains that if an executive puts gin- 
ger into a business of any size his salary be- 
comes a small item. He is working through 
many men, in the larger concerns through 
tens and scores of thousands of employes. 
His work becomes more and more a choosing 
of men and a wise delegation of author- 
ity. I have the mental image of one com- 
paratively young executive working at his 
desk, fifty-two thousand men and women 
taking their orders from him. The volume 
of business and possible profits of this com- 
pany run into enormous figures. If this in- 
dividual can transmit even a small fraction 
of his ability to his subordinates, salary is 
no object. A difference of twenty-five or 
fifty thousand dollars a year in his salary 
might make a difference of five million dol- 
lars in the year’s earnings. 

Of course I do not argue that a big salary 
is the only incentive to which able man- 
agers respond. It is one of many motives or 
forces that drive them on. But that it is an 
important one cannot be denied. Therefore 
directors and stockholders are shortsighted 
in the extreme when because of a narrow 
miserliness they are unwilling to pay sala- 
ries big enough to attract big men. 

Naturally the mere payment of a big 
salary does not put ability into a manager 
unless he already has it there. Many of the 
worst scandals in our corporate history 
have had to do with vice presidents and 
managers whose total salaries equaled or 
exceeded the total net earnings of a com- 

ny. Of course there is no excuse for a 

igh-salaried manager unless he is worth 
his salary through the development of 
economies or greater efficiency. Just as one 
man may transmit a fraction of his ability 
to thousands of men so another may trans- 
mit an even greater fraction of his indeci- 
sion, ineffectiveness and flabby moral char- 
acter. Such a man, although no doubt 
well-meaning, can tear down in a couple of 
years the morale of an organization which 
it took a genius ten years to build up. 

Some years ago a minority stockholding 
interest in a large but most unprofitable 
corporation developed the interesting fact 
that the president and five vice presidents 
were receiving in salaries and bonuses a 
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total sum greater than the net earning: of 
the company, although there were thou- 
sands of stockholders who for years had 
been entitled to dividends and had received 
none. There are no adjectives in the Eng- 
lish naga which convey enough of scorn 
and opprobrium for such cases. A high- 
salaried manaver who creates nothing is 
the eal parasite of modern life. 

One of the pests of big business is the 
director or vice president who feels that his 
position is too important and his time too 
valuable for him to pay attention to the 
laborious parts of the business. As a shrewd 
observer has remarked: ‘Previously, as 
owners of competitive plants, they were at 
their business offices each day from early 
in the morning to late in the afternoon; as 
vice presidents they are more often at the 
office of the corporation from ten until 
three o’clock, and not at all on Saturdays. 
They no longer feel obliged to sacrifice 
social pleasures for business motives. They 
are no longer concerned with petty econo- 
mies of manufacture, insignificant alone, 
but large in the aggregate.” 

The problem is not so serious in the small 
corporation whose every stockholder is ac- 
tively identified with the business. But the 
reader of this article who has five or ten 
shares, along with five, ten or perhaps fifty 
thousand other persons in one or more of 
the larger corporations, will be wondering 
by this time how soon the writer is gcing to 
furnish him with a formula to provide and 
an acid test to determine efficiency in man- 
agement. That is the practical question 
which this article simmers down to, and it 
is no easy one to answer. Indeed, I can 
think of no greater puzzle than that just 
propounded. 

Of course, one obvious answer is that 
good and bad management show them- 
selves in results, that annual and other re- 
ports contain figures which provide their 
own warnings and promises. In other 
words, the investor should investigate be- 
fore making his purchases and should fol- 
low with care every development affecting 
his stocks or bonds. But this is very much 
like saying that all men should be perfect. 
The one undisputed fact is that most in- 
vestors do not investigate, study or follow 
developments. They do not read reports, 
attend meetings or look up the records. 
Their chief quality is one of complete in- 
difference, and yet they are embittered and 
an, when the management proves un- 
equal or faithless to its trust. 


Corporation Grafters 


Sooner or later, however, in many cor- 
porations one or more stockholders do take 
an interest when things begin to go wrong, 
and succeed in making themselves heard. 
They are known as the minority, and as 
the management usually makes insinua- 
tions regarding the disinterestedness of 
their motives, the great body of stock- 
holders remain both puzzled and passive. 
But now and then a lone individual stock- 
holder succeeds in impressing the honesty 
of his motives and the validity of his criti- 
cisms upon his fellow shareholders before 
the company has gone too far to the bad. 

ut individual stockholders who will 
take trouble are even rarer than managers 
who possess genius. Nor are there any 
rules to guide them. Offhand it might seem 
as if failure on the part of managers to in- 
vest heavily in the stock of their own com- 
pany is necessarily a bad sign. It is an old 
and common trick of crooked directors and 
managers in very large corporations to buy 
supplies from smaller companies in which 
they own most of the stock and to refrain 
from owning stock in the larger companies. 
Then, of course, the small company pays 
big dividends and the large company pays 
none, but as the directors and officers do 
not own the stock of the big company they 
should worry. 

But, unfortunately, management may fail 
entirely even where the managers are large 
stockholders. James J. Hill had a big stake 
in the Great Northern Railway and made 
it pay, but David Moffat put his fortune 
into the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific 
Railroad and lost it. 

In attempting to formulate some guid- 
ance for the investor I questioned among 
others a man who holds a position of only 
medium importance in a large concern. 
“What can I say to the investor that will 
be of any value?” I asked. 

“There is absolutely only one way to 
know that the management of a company 
is honest and efficient,”’ he replied, “and 

(Continued on Page 23 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
that is to go to work for them as I have 
done, even in a poor position,” 

But perhaps the case is not so hopeless 
as that, The president of one of the great 
corporations, who insisted that his name 
must not be mentioned, said that he’ did 
not believe the investor could get at the 
facts concerning the management of the 
larger corporations, owing to their size and 
the complicated character of their accounts, 
except through the consensus of opinion of 
the stock market. The general public Judg- 
ment as represented by the price of the 
stock seemed to him the best criterion. 
This is too large a question to discuss pro 
and con in detail in this article, but it is 
probably true in many cases that the con- 
duct of a stock over a period of years, espe- 
cially if combined with a financial policy on 
the part of the company. of either a pat- 
ently wise or a foolish nature, should serve 
as a rough but reasonable guide. 

There can be no doubt, finally, that the 
investor’s chief safeguard such as it is is 
the investment-banking house, Certainly 
the number of unsuccessful enterprises 
would be much greater if it were not for the 
banker who mediates between mere ability 
of management and the mere capital of in- 
vestors. 

Allowing for the fact that the advice 
given by the investment banker is biased 
by the goods on his shelf and the size of his 
profit, yet it is probably better advice than 
in most cases the investor will get from his 
friends and acquaintances or than his own 
judgment affords. 

The banker may not be a good business 
manager himself, but he should acquire 
through his experience an almost intuitive 


“Patricia decided to go up to her room,” 
Léontine said. ‘She asked me to say her 
good-bys.” 

“Not ill, I hope?”’ 

“Ne, but she complained of a giddiness 
and slight headache, I noticed that efter 
dancing she was quite breathless and ve 
flushed, which is most unusual for Patri- 
cia, She said that she felt feverish and I 


told her to send for a hotel nurse to take ° 


her temperature.” 

“ Altitude, very likely,” said Chris. “It 
gets a good many like that at first.” 

“Myself also,” said Stephan. “My 
heart is pounding like a worn motor. I 
think that I shall call up her room and ask 
after her. Then I may smoke a cigarette 
if you will give me congé for a few mo- 
ments.” 

He was moving away when Nita’s ear 
was caught by the shrill voice of a page, 
who piped with whining monotony: “ Miss 
Heming— telephone message for Miss Hem- 
ing— Miss ening 

Chris gave a sibilant hiss, and the boy 
made his way to where they were sitting. 

“They took the message, sir,"’ said he, 
and handed him a slip of paper, which he 
gave to Nita, who glanced it through, then 
turned an anxious face to the others. 

“Listen, Chris. ‘Miss Heming’s butler 
telephones that Captain Heming is feeling 
very badly. The butler thinks that Miss 
Heming had better return as soon as pos- 
sible.’ I must go at once, Chris.” 

“Of course. It’s probably just the 
change of weather. Actually muggy—for 
Denver.” 


Léontine expressed her aymeethy ae 


am going up myself to see how Patricia's 
etting on. It has been a lovely ball and I 
ave enjoyed it so much. It is a revelation 
to know they do things so well out here on 
the edge of the Rockies.” 


“Oh, + ag | live a mile high and a hundred - 


miles wide in Denver,” said Chris. 

They went out together and, bidding 
Léontine good night, Nita hurried to the 
cloakroom. 

“You might call up the house while I’m 

tting my wraps and Antoine about 

“= condition,” said she to Chris. 
hen several minutes later he joined her 
his face looked vexed and concerned, 

“IT couldn’t gt the house,” he said. 
“First they said the line was busy, and a 
moment later that ay deny: answer.” 

“Antoine may have been telephoning to 
the sanatorium for a doctor,” said Nita. 
“Well, the best that we can do is to hurry 
home.” 

They went out and in the press of ve- 
hicles experienced another vexatious delay 
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insight into the business ability and integ- 
rity of promoters and managers. In addi- 
tion he has the expert advice of engineers, 
accountants and lawyers to lean upon. In 
the long run, his natural avarice is probably 
less dangerous to the investor than the op- 
timism of the manager himself, who is 
looking at so many trees in his business 
that he cannot see the woods. 

But the investment banker is still a very 
imperfect instrument and a very weak 
vessel for the protection of investors. He 
can be said to protect the investor only be- 
cause there is nothing better in the way of 
protection. 

If any real or substantial progress is to be 
made in the detection of poor management 
and the prevention of corporate illness it 
must be through radical improvement in 
investment-banking methods. 

It is generally agreed in financial circles 
that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., both 
under the elder Morgan and under the 
present régime, has shown great skill in 

icking successful enterprises and men. 

ut the New Haven Railroad’s slide down 
to poverty with the elder Morgan as a 
director, and the sad, unfortunate operation 
of saddling on a healthy railroad system one 
of the most sickly railroad weaklings in the 
Middle West, seem to have had the ap- 
proval of this great firm. 

Allowing for the possible one-sidedness of 
his point of view it is nevertheless signifi- 
cant that one of the most successful organ- 
izers and managers whom I know stated 
to me that the bankers of his acquaintance 
seem to know nothing about the funda- 
mental principles of industrial manage- 
ment and the qualifications necessary for 
men to handle things rightly. 


MILE HIGH 


(Continued from Page 17) 


in getting the car. ‘Go as fast as you can, 
John, but don’t get us arrested,” said Nita. 
“Captain Heming has had a bad turn.” 

As Chris seated himself he became 
acutely conscious of the pistol loaned him 
by the sheriff. Taking it out of his pocket, 
unobserved by Nita, he wedged it in a 
corner of the cushion at his side. They 
glided rapidly over the smooth, wide thor- 
oughfare, and poy the glow of Den- 
ver, which prides itself on being the most 
Leia wer 4 lighted city in the world, drop 
beneath the level of the plateau and they 
found themselves in murky darkness. 

“As soon as we get to the house,” said 
Nita, “‘I’ll run up to see Jerry and you tele- 
~~ to the sanatorium for an ambulance. 

Te may be going to have another hemor- 
rhage, and in that case he’d better be 
there."’ She choked back a little sob. “And 
I thought the poor boy was on the highroad 
to recovery.” 

The bungalow was quickly reached and 
as they got out of the car Nita said to the 
chauffeur: ‘“‘ You may go round to the ga- 
rage, John, but don’t leave until you hear 
from me. 1 might need you for something.” 

Chris, forgetting the pistol in his anxiety 
for his friend, ran up the steps and trying 
the door found it on the latch. But to his 
still greater surprise there was no sign of 
the faithful Antoine. 

“What’s become of the servants?” he 
exclaimed. 

Nita had followed him in. “They must 
be upstairs with Jerry. Phone right away 
to the sanatorium, Chris; then come up.” 

She rushed up the stairs and into he 
brother’s room, which was lighted, as was 
the rest of the house. On the threshold she 

aused and her hands flew up to her throat, 
or a shocking sight presented itself. Her 
brother, whom she had left a few hours be- 
fore resting orgie G reading, and in a 
cheerful state of mind, appeared at first 
glance to have died of hemorrhage within 
the last half hour. His face was of a waxen 
pallor. 

At the bedside, leaning over the stricken 
man, a physician was taking his pulse, while 
a nurse of rather bulky figure was appar- 
ently chafing his feet. 

As Nita entered the doctor glanced round 
at her so that she caught only his profile, 
which was rather high Satured with a thick 
mustache and beard, 

“He’s in a critical condition, Miss Hem- 
ing,” said he in a flat nasal voice. ‘‘ You'd 
better change as quickly as possible and 
lend us a hand.” 

Cold with dread Nita hastened to her 


‘room. She flung aside her ermine coat, di- 


vested herself of her jewels, which she threw 
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“Banks and bankers are constantly ex- 
tending credit to concerns, knowing noth- 
ing more about them than their balance 
sheets, and not knowing whether they are 
safely managed or not. Many a company 
that shows up entirely solvent, so far as its 
balance sheet is concerned, may have such 
a bad labor policy as to be practically in- 
solvent on that score. There is no class that 
ought to recognize good management and 
poor management when they see it, and 
for whom it is more vital to have good man- 
agement, than the bankers, and yet there is 
no class in the community that seems to be 
less informed in this field than they.” 

With all due respect to this man’s judg- 
ment, I think his statement is extreme, but 
I agree with another business organizer of 
experience who makes the novel, interest- 
ing and constructive suggestion that the 
purchasers of bonds and stocks be told by 
their bankers in some detail about the 
standing and record of the directors and 
managers of the property. 

He said: “It seems to me as though the 
time would come when the buying depart- 
ment of the investment-banker organiza- 
tion would have to pass on the business 
they underwrite from an industrial point of 
view. Why should not the purchaser of 
stock or bonds know through the broker or 
banker more about the board of directors 
and the executive officers? My feeling is 
that the time will come when this will be 
necessary. Of course this is difficult. The 
best of executives fall down. There is no 
simple measure of such men, but such indi- 
cations of stature as there are, the public 
is entitled to know. Incidentally, it would 
tend to root out nepotism and the friend- 
ship stuff—bankers’ pets, and the like.” 


on the dresser, tore off her dress, and slip- 
ping into a dressing gown hurried back to 
Jerry's side. 

“Ts he breathing?’’ she whispered. 

“Rather badly, and his pulse has gone 
to pieces.” He turned to the nurse. ‘Go 
jump in the car and hurry to the sanatorium 
and get some oxygen.” 

The bulky nurse slipped out, half closing 
the coor behind her. 

“Chafe his feet,’’ said the doctor, and 
Nita obeyed, feeling scarcely able to breathe. 
She was dimly conscious of Chris’ voice in 
agonized accents imploring for a commu- 
nication. 

“What’s become of the servants?” she 
whispered. 

“T sent them down to make hot com- 
resses. The maid was hysterical so I sent 
er to her room.” 

There came from below a sort of despair- 
ing growl and Nita heard Chris coming up 
three steps at a time. He reached the door- 
way, then stopped, aghast. 

“Merciful heaven!” he murmured. 
“Where was that nurse going?”’ 

“To the sanatorium for oxygen,’’ wailed 
Nita. ‘“‘Oh, Chris, for heaven’s sake go 
down and tell them to hurry with those hot 
blankets and compresses. He's cold as ice 
from head to foot.” 

Chris turned and bolted below. Nita 
heard him calling Antoine wiidly, then: 
“There's nobody here.”’ 

The doctor rose and turned to the door. 
“Then heat some water and soak a blanket 
in it yourself,’”’ he called in a snarling voice 
which struck with a paralyzing shock on 
Nita’s ears. She sprang to her feet and 
stared at the bearded face with agonizing 
terror. 

Her stare was returned with so sinister, 
so diabolic a glare that Nita’s heart seemed 
to dwindle into faint attenuated beats. Her 
knees buckled slowly under her, and she 
sank to the floor, clinging to the bedpost, 
conscious but unable to articulate. For the 
stream of hate and fiendish gloating triumph 
which poured from those small pale baleful 
eyes reacted on her mind with that hellish 
benumbing paralysis which few people ever 
have experienced except in nightmares. 
Birds and small animals suffer it often no 
doubt on confronting the flat lifted head of 
the serpent, wHich tortures them in that 
brief instant before they become its prey. 

The muscles of Nita’s throat contracted, 
her mouth opened and shut, suddenly 

arched dry. She caught her breath, and a 
ow strangling noise, mumbling and inar- 
ticulate, passed between her teeth. She 
tried again, and this time became coherent. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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And so the day ends perfectly — 


GOOD vacation means, above all else, 
change of scene. The city-dweller longs 
for the country or shore. 


The country-dwellers seek the excitement 
of metropolitan life. 


Whichever class you are in you will find 
that Paramount has anticipated your motion 
picture wants. 


In the country you will find that the fame 
of Paramount has penetrated to your resort, 
whether it be in a theatre that seats three 
hundred or three 'thousand. You can see the 
same fine Paramount Pictures there that you 
were accustomed to in town. 


The visitors to the cities will discover any 
number of Paramount Pictures to choose from. 


Take train anywhere, take steamer or 
aéroplane, and you will inevitably arrive at 
one of the theatres on the Paramount circuit 
of enchantment. 


Whether it is a million dollar palace of the 
screen in the big city, or a tiny hall in a back- 
woods hamlet, you will find that it is always 
the best and most prosperous theatre in the 
community that is exhibiting Paramount 
Pictures. 


They both show the same pictures! 
Paramount Pictures. 


The resort that has Paramount Pictures 
is in the swim—a Broadway show in the 
heart of the country! 


Paramount has achieved this national rec- 
ognition by steadily delivering great enter- 
tainment, 

—entertainment conceived and interpreted 
by the foremost actors, dramatists, directors, 
writers, impresarios and technicians, 


—photoplays made with the idea that each 
one had to beat the last, 


— motion pictures so good that in the United 
States alone more than 11,200 theatres, not 
counting summer theatres, depend on them 
as the chief source of supply. 


Whether you see Paramount Pictures in a 
metropolitan theatre or in a summer theatre 
that vanishes with the first frosts, you are 
equally sure of fine entertainment. 

When you see that phrase, “ It’s a Paramount 
Picture,’’ park your car, motor-boat or canoe 
and go in, 

—because if it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
the best show in vacation-land! 
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PaRAMOUNT Pictures 
listed in order of release 
June 1, 1921, to September 1, 1921 
Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Roscoe ("Fatty") Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman" 
From James Forbes’ popular farce 


Cosmopolitan production, “The Wild Goose" 
By Gouverneur Morris 
Thomas Meighan in “White and Unmarried” 
whimsical and romantic comedy 
By John D. Swain 


“ Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock 
ald Crisp production 
Made in England ith David Powell 


Thomas H. Ince Special, “The Bronze Bell” 
By Louis Joseph Vance 


Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute" 
Thos. H. Ince production 
Fred Jackson's famous stage ferce. 


Ethel Clayton in “Sham” 
By Elmer Harris and Gi Geraldine Bonner 


George Melford’s j 8 production 
‘A Wise Fool” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest. 


Cosmopolitan production 
“The Woman God Changed” 
By Donn Byrne 


Wallece Reid in “Too Much Speed” 
A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan 


“The Mystery Road” 
A British production with David Powell, from 
E. Phillips Oppenheim's nove! 
A Paul Powell production 
William A. Brady's production, ‘‘ Life" 
y Taompson Buchanan 


Dorothy Dalton in * Behind Masks” 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 

* Jeanne of the arshes.”’ 


Gloria Swaneen | in a Biines Glyn’ ~ 
“The Great Mbment’ 
Specially written for the star by the author of 
‘Three Weeks.” 


William deMille's “The Lost Romance" 
By Edward Knoblock 
Cosme ypolitan produc tion 
* Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford’ 
George Randolph Chester's world-famous 
character brought to life in a 
spectacular picture 


William S. Hart in “The Whistle” 
A Hart production 
A Western story with an unforgettable punch 


“The Princess of New York” 
A British production from the novel by 
Cosmo Hamilton 


Douglas MacLean in “ Just Passing Through" 
108. H. Ince production 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Conquest of Canaan" 
By Booth Tarkington 


Ethel Clayton in " Wealth” 
3y Cosmo Hamilto: 
A story of New York's artistic Bohemia 


Roscoe('‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in’ Crazy to Marry 
By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story 
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Assured— 
A gentle- 


man is just as 
careful of his nicht- 
wear as he is of his 
day wear. 


That's why he chooses 
FAULTLESS -. no- 
ticeably different from 
and perceptibly better 
than the look-alike lines 


of men’s nightwear. 
That's why FAULTLESS 
takes the lead and sets the 
pace. 
Comfort, detail and 
durability combined — 
At 12,760 shops. 





SINCE 188) 
Pajamas and 
Night Shirts 
“The NIGHTwear of a Nation! 


EB. Rosenfeld # Co. Makers 
Baltimore New York Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Howard Townley!” It was like the last 
words of the dying. 

The hair seemed to part above and below 
the thin, cruel lips. Nita stared in dread 
fascination at the prominent canine teeth 
which she remembered so well “not How- 
ard Townley!” 5 

“Que si—chére Titania, my ravishing 
fairy queen! This.time I’ve got you.” __ 

As it in a horrible dream Nita heard Chris 
banging things about in the kitchen below, 
for the bungalow though comfortable was 
small and simple of arrangement. She 
wanted to scream, but was unable to muster 
the strength. : 

And then that happened upon which the 
murderer had not counted, just as there is 
always some vital on on which most as- 
sassins fail to reckon. Had Nita been alone 
with him she might have died like a flutter- 
ing pigeon in the coils of a black snake. But 
as he glanced at her brother, senseless, dy- 
ing, the poor helpless victim of this cold- 
blooded saurian, there awoke in fer that 
flame of highest courage all creatures know, 
which is the maternal. It became instantly 
evident to her numbed intelligence that the 
ruthless thug had profited by the occasion 
to enter the house, assassinate the servants, 
who even now might be lying with cut 
throats in some locked closet, then do her 
brother nearly to his death and await her 
return for his sworn vengeance. 

And at this last consideration the cob- 
webs of her mind were brushed away. The 
apathy of terror dropped from her as she 
had torn off her gala dress. With her brain 
on fire her heart gave a throb which sent the 
red blood tingling through her tissues, while 
the nerve impulses discharged were like the 
loosing of a tremendous spiral spring. 

Townley, watching her in satanic tri- 
umph, did not miss the yellow blaze in her 
tawny eyes. His arms flew out, fingers 
crooked and writhing just as Nita sprang. 
She tried to avoid them but too late, They 
fastensd on her white creamy throat, 
thumbs compressing the air passage so that 
she could not ery out. She beat at his face 
with her fists, clawed at his eyes, sought to 
writhe about and fasten her teeth in the 
bulging forearm. But it was too late, Los- 
ing her balance she fell backward, suffocat- 
ing, strangling. 

ights flashed before her eyes, the roar 
of cataracts drummed in her ears—and 
then oblivion. 

Townley, his death grip unrelaxed, heard 
steps bounding up the stairs. Chris having 
put on the water to heat was now in search 
of a blanket. Townley kicked shut the door 
behind him. 

“Don't come in!” he snarled. 
interrupt!” and his grip tightened. 

“ But Isay, Nita—what sort of blanket?” 

“Any blanket!” growled Townley. 
td Hurry baad 
“But hang it, doctor, the water’s got to 
heat. Nita!” 

“She’s gone out. Gone to get the car— 
to fetch another doctor.” e loosed his 
hold on Nita’s throat, and reaching to his 
nip drew a knife from its sheath. He felt 
affairs to be hanging in the balance. If the 
man outside believed him and went down 
again he could quickly finish his affair with 

ita and dropping through the open win- 
dow slip over to where his taxi was waiting. 
The removal of mustache and Vandyke 
and the black wig, a change of clothes; and 
escape seemed easy of achievement. 

But in that fraction of a second’s waver- 
ing hesitation some sixth sense may have 
warned Chris that here was something 
foul, some scheme of hell. He had not 
heard the front door close, Nita would not 
have left her brother, or at least the house. 
It was he, Chris, who should have been 
dispatched. All these were concrete 
reasonings and at that crucial moment 
weighed less perhaps on his senses than 
some sinister quality in the voice of the 
physician, 

hris sprang forward and laid his hand 
upon the door knob. 

Townley heard it and swung about, 
knife in hand, and as Chris thrust the door 
inward Townley flung it wide and drove 
forward at him with a savage snarl. 

All that saved the life of Chris in that 
instant was his erip upon the door knob; 
also Townley’s rush of murder lust. If 
Chris hed loosed his hold he would have 
stood directly on the threshold straight in 
the drive of Townley’s knife. But clinging 
to the knob and close to the door he swung 
after it and toward the right, so that the 
point of the knife missed him, though its 
edge slashed him across the side of the ribs. 


“Don’t 
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For Townley in jerking open the door 
had naturally done so with his left hand on 
the knob—the knife in his right and passing 
close to the jamb. The bodies of the two 
big men came together with a jar, and be- 
fore Townley could recover himself Chris 
stooped, gripped him about the thighs and 
flung him backward over his shoulder and 
down the hall. Townley tried to scramble 
up, but Chris had caught a glimpse of 

ita’s senseless body, and the sight drove 
him berserk as one of his viking ancestors. 
With a roar he sprang upon the struggling 
man, caught the wrist of the hand which 
held the knife, gripped the elbow and draw- 
ing the forearm across his knee snapped it 
as one breaks a fagot. The knife dropped 
from Townley’s nerveless fingers. Chris 
whipped it up and with a cough of fury at 
each successive stroke let the black soul 
filter out of him. 

x1 
HE sheriff had passed a very hectic eve- 
ning, alternately keeping an eye on the 
ballroom and greeting the many acquaint- 
ances who drifted in and out, for he was 
widely known and universally esteemed 
throughout the region. 

The display of jewels had not escaped 
his vigilant eye, and knowing the character 
of his four late guests he felt it incumbent 
on his sworn office as a servant of the law 
to keep them under observation during the 
course of the festivities. Also his conscience 
troubled him a little. He felt that he 
ought to enlighten the hotel detective that 
the house was sheltering dangerous crimi- 
nals, but on the other hand he found it in- 
tensely repugnant to subject those to whom 
he had so recently rendered hospitality to 
disgrace. 

“Supposing,” said the sheriff to himself, 
“‘they’ve made up their minds that it ain’t 
— enough, and decided to go straight. 

here are no actual charges against them, 
and oe A giving them away might queer 
their chances for living honest and drive 
them into crime again.” 

This, it may be evident, was not very 
sound reasoning in view of what his China- 
man had told him. But even so, the cold- 
blooded plan suggested by Patricia had 
been promptly vetoed by Léontine, and the 
sheriff hoped that she might continue to 
prove a restraining influence. There was no 

uestion in his mind but that this girl was 

the more criminally dangerous, and here 
there entered another factor to augment 
his turmoil of conflicting emotions. 

For the sight of Patricia in her evening 
gown was like pouring gasoline on the fire 
kindled in the sheriff's deep chest. He nad 
never seen women in modern décolleté, 
bare of back, nearly bare of bosom, with 
gowns that clung in a manner rather to 
denude than clothe. And Patricia’s in- 
human beauty so lent itself to this that 
she shone in the eyes of the simple but 
strong-hearted plainsman like some wonder- 
ful creature not of this world. The vigor 
of a physique that would at once explain 
to an athletic trainer the source of her un- 
canny strength was to the sheriff so soft- 
ened and ameliorated by the clearness of 
her white skin and the melting curves of 
arms and shoulders in which great power 
lurked, that again he found it difficult to 
account for the grip that had fallen on his 
big wrist, forced his heavily muscled arm 
so painfully up under him, and the swing 
that had pivoted him on his heels and flung 
him to the earth. 

His knowledge of her criminal nature did 
nothing to lessen the force of an infatuation 
that was overpowering him. Perhaps it 
augmented this, just as the sight of a wild 
lioness in splendid fur might stir the desire 
for capture in the heart of a hunter, whereas 
the same ferocious animal sleek and well- 
kept in captivity would offer no especial 
attraction. In the other beautiful women 
present the sheriff saw the domesticated 
species, but Patricia belonged to the wild, 
and the lure of the wild was deeply planted 
in the ranchman’s breast. 

Patricia, seated, slowly moving her fan, 
stirred him to the depths, but Patricia 
dancing set his soul on fire. She seemed 
to float in the arms of her partners, and the 
sheriff wondered at their self-possession. 
He felt that were he to be so placed some 
Soyrusty impulse would overwhelm 

m. 

So he sat and smoked, from time to time 
exchanging a few jovial words with friend 
or acquaintance, and determined to see the 
ball through and his late guests go to their 
rooms. Then as he waited, screened by 
intervening spectators, he saw Patricia 
come out and go to the elevator. 


June 25,1921 


The hotel was built at a time when 
economy cf space and economy of heating 
were less considered than to-day. The 
big central area of the ground floor rises 
straight to the roof, the rooms giving off 
from galleries, open to observation from 
below. Drawing back a little the sheriff 
presently saw tricia emerge from the 
elevator on the fourth story, and walking 
a short distance unlock a door and enter. 
He wondered a little at her going up when 
the festivities were at their height, but felt 
a bit relieved that she had done so. One 
responsibility removed. A few minutes 
later he was accosted by a friend, with 
whom he entered into conversation. They 
went together to watch the dancing for a 
few moments, after which the sheriff re- 
sumed his former seat. 

Patricia for the moment was not occupy- 
ing his mind, but happening to glance up 
at the door through which she had dis- 
appeared the sheriff was surprised to see a 
woman in the white costume of a trained 
nurse come out and walk to the elevator. 
He wondered if Patricia had been taken ill 
and decided to intercept the nurse and ask, 
then thought that this might show an un- 
warrantable interest in the girl’s move- 
ments. Still, he might have done so but 
we the nurse did not appear on the office 

oor. 

For the rest of the night’s gayeties the 
sheriff confined himself to keeping an eye 
on Léontine and Stephan. But in this he 
was presently foiled, for they moved into 
the supper room to a position where he 
could not watch them without intrusion. 
He did not see Stephan come out, but a 
little later Léontine emerged, talking with 
Chris and the young woman whose beauty 
and jewels had excited so much admiration 
throughout the evening. There seemed no 
reason to the sheriff why he should not go 
up and speak to them, or at least to Léon- 
tine, who detached herself and saying good 
night went to the elevator. 

She greeted the sheriff cordially. He 
mentioned having seen Patricia go up an 
hour before and expressed the hope that 
she was not ill. 

“Not actually ill,” Léontine answered, 
“but rather tired and complaining of a 
headache and a slight giddiness. Mr. 
Carmichael thinks it may be the altitude.” 

“It sometimes affects strangers that 
way,” the sheriff agreed, “though we’re 
only a mile high here.” 

“She said that she would call for the 
nurse to take her temperature,’ Léontine 
observed. ‘‘She and my brother want to 
make an early start and go on to Salt Lake 
to-morrow morning, but I shall persuade 
her to go with me by train and let Stephan 
take the car alone.” 

“That would be a lot better,” said the 
sheriff. ‘If she feels this height the road 
over the pass might hit her pretty hard. 
I thought you counted on stopping here 
some days.” 

“We have changed our plans and must 
be getting on, as we've still got a long way 
to travel,”” said Léontine. 

The sheriff scarcely knew whether to be 
glad or sorry at this news. It relieved him 
of responsibility, but the thought that he 
was not to see immediately this girl who 
had so obsessed him brought with it a 
bitter disappointment. 

“Well, countess,’’ said he, “I suppose 
then it’s got to be good-by for the present. 
I'd like to have a little talk with you before 
you go.” 

“Then come and lunch with me to- 
morrow,”’ said Léontine, who was quick to 
see the advantage of being publicly re- 
marked with so well-known a personality 
and officer of the law. ‘Whether or not I 
can persuade Patricia to wa‘t, I shall be 
here in any case.” She gave him her hand 
and said good night. 

The sheriff as he turned away wondered 
what she would have to say when he told 
her of his knowledge of their true identity, 
with a warning to keep her party inside the 
pale of the law. For this he had fully de- 
cided to do—should in fact have done it 
sooner, he thought. 

There being no apparent necessity for 
further espionage, the sheriff went wearily 
up to his room—for his emotional evening 
had tired him more than a day’s hard work 
on his ranch could have done—and went 
to bed. It was then about three o'clock, 
and it seemed to the sheriff that he had 
scarcely closed his eyes when he was 
roused by the clamor of his telephone bell. 
Like most men who have lived long close 
to the wild the sheriff did not waken by 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE new and powerful organi- 
zation now building the good 
Maxwell is proud of the records 
it is making as a useful car 
which costs the man who owns 
it so little that it can literally 


be said to pay its way. The 
good Maxwell does so much 
for so little that no home owner 


can aftord to be without it. 
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EEDLES and pins, 
needles and pins”— 
when a man wears the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


he doesn’t need either, One 
master button at the chest, in- 
stead of a whole row up and 
down the front, means that you 
are free from the constant 
bother of repairing buttonholes 
and replacing buttons. Here, 
the one sturdily fastened and 
conveniently located button 
closes the garment completely, 
and results in a far smoother, 
more comfortable fit than you 
can get in the ordinary union 
suit. 

This Spring you oan get the Hatch One But- 
ton Unioe Suit in the finest of knit goods and 


nainsook, We shali be glad to send, free on re- 
quest, a catelog describing the complete line. 


The Hatch One Button Union Sua is featured 
at the best stores everywhere, but if you can- 

not get it easily and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mill at Aner. N.Y., 
and you will be supplied direct, delivery free. 

Men's garmenta: Knitted — $1.50, 2.00, 2.50 
and 3 Nainsook —$1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 
and 2. 

Boys’ garments: Knitted —$1.25. Naicsook— 
7S cents. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
Po a but all at once like a wolf or wild- 
More than that, his sixth sense told 
hi that something was amiss, that his 
official service was in demand. 
“Sheriff Hartwell?” asked a voice with 
as, tenet 


“ Misther Carmichael says will yez come 
out to Miss Heming’s house as quick as 


ever you can?’ 
“All right, ” said the sheriff. ‘‘What’s 


“Misther Carmichael told me to say 

“— , sor, but to ask you to get out here 

uick as ever the Lord would let you.” 
‘An he gave the sheriff the address 

In the first few seconds a ivenad might 

a learned something from the sheriff's 
in getting into his clothes. Naturally 
e fireman might have beat him, the 
denier of his costume being more simpli- 
fied, but, garment for garment, the sheriff 
must have won. Not waiting for the eleva- 
tor he went down flight after flight some- 
thing in the fashion of a big-horned sh 
descending a precipice. But for all his 
haste he did not neglect to pocket a pair of 
handcuffs, a length of steel chain and a 
ag for the sheriff was a two-gun man. 

e ha his car close to the hotel 
and he had it mobilized about as quickly 
’ a taxi could have been captured at that 

our. 

Speed regulations not applying to the 
sheriff it is safe to say that he beat all pre- 
vious records out . the plateau by a very 
considerable mar; 

The Hemings’ medee was lighted up. 
As the sheriff rushed up the steps and into 
the house he was met by Chris, whose face 
looked as though chiseled in marble and 
set with a pair 3s as hard as jade. 

“What's up?”’ the sheriff demanded. 

“Looks like a “double murder,” Chris 
answered evenly. ‘Can’t tell yet. The 
doctors are working over them. Juanita 
Heming and her brother.” 

In a few brief words he told of what had 


—— 
t was an easy plant,” continued Chris. 
“He located Nita at the ball, then came 
here with the nurse, who was, ‘of course, a 
man in disguise. It was a simple thin 
break in and grab the servants in their 
——_ They gagged and bound them, then 
them down and locked them up in a 

a ar trunk room. The doctors say they 
must heve given Heming a jab of morphine, 
then poured a bottle of red ink over his 
pillow and pajamas. As soon as Heming 
was unconscious this thug telephoned for 
Nita to come right out, then cut the tele- 
phone wires some distance from the instru- 
ment. Lord, Bob, but he came within one 
jump of getting clean away with it! But 
there was something in his voice that put 
my hair up. Even then he’d have man- 
aged it if he hadn’t been in such a hellish 
hurry. I'd left the gun you gave me in the 
car. 

“Let’s have a look at him,” said the 
sheriff. 

Chris led him up the stairs and down the 
— then S ones the door of a bath- 

The body of lpi was lying in 

a heed Senter. The sheriff took a single 
glance at ee ae stepped out, closing 
the door be 

—_ thowcht eat "he growled. “Sir Harold 
a supposed to be in Salt Lake 

ity.” 
What? The fourth of the countess’ 
party?” 

“Yes. The nurse was Patricia Melton. 
I've been a damned fool. This is my fault, 
son 


“But I don’t get you,” said Chris. 

“T want to see Miss Hemin: 

“She’s still unconscious, an the doctors 
from the sanctorium are working over her. 
They say that it’s about an even chance 
that she pulls through. She’s been stran- 
gled to the point of death and the circula- 
tion practically cut off from the brain, so 
by to leave a dangerous congestion. Bob, 

didnt knew — those people were, why 

"t yu tell ion 

face was haggard. “I only 
RAR ag Sot the two women and the man, 
Stephan. I couldn’t get a line on this 
skunk you slaughtered. My report on the 
others was that they were dangerous 
European crooks, but with no charges to 
warrant their arrest. I kept them under 
my eye until they went to bed—or at least 
It ht I had. The g*.1, Patricia, shifted 
into the nurse’s costume at the hotel. I 


| saw her go into her room and a little later 
' IT saw the nurse come out. She looked like 
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a big stocky woman with black hair and 
spectacles. Now show me Miss Heming’s 
room.” 

Chris did so. Nita’s clothes were lying 
as she had thrown them down on ig emer | 
changing. The sheriff rummaged throug 
the drawers, searched every available nook 
and corner, but it was evident to Chris that 
he did not expect to find anything. 

“ Just as I thought,” growled the sheriff. 
“They rigged this plant to steal the jeweis. 
Then Miss Heming must have suspected 
something, and he tried to choke her into 
silence.” 

A doctor came in. 
breathing,” said he. 
the trouble now.” 

“Will she pull through?” asked Chris in 
a dry croaking voice. 

‘Can’t promise it yet. Captain Heming 
is out of danger though.”” And he went out 
again. 

The sheriff flung open the window. In 
the east the first light of dawn was striking 
down from the sky, now clear and cloud- 
less, and the rims of the Rockies not far 
distant were edged with crimson. The 
sheriff turned his strained face to Chris. 

“They can’t get far,” said he. “The 
chances are they don’t know that this 
assassin got his, and there’s no reason for 
them to suspect that he’s been recognized 
or that anybody is on to them. The 
countess told me that Patricia and Stephan 
might make an early start in the car to go 
on to Salt Lake. Stephan must have been 
waiting outside with the car, and as soon 
as she got the jewels they beat it. The 
countess and your man figured to go 
ay by rail. What time did you get back 


“We've got her to 
“Brain congestion is 


“About half past two.” 

The sheriff glanced at his watch. ‘ Well, 
they can’t have got far. We’re just as sure 
of them as if we had them under lock and 
key. Where can I telephone?” 

“Next door.” 

“Then I'll report the murder to police 
headquarters. But look here, Chris, I’d 
rather not report the robbery just et. It 
was m fault, and I want to collar this pair 
myself.’ 

“Whatever you say, Bob,” 
swered lifelessly. 

“They've got no reason to think we’re on 
to them. They’re headed out on the trail 
for Salt Lake and I can soon overhaul 
them.” 

“T’ll go with you.” Chris stepped to the 
window and looked out, then turned to the 
sheriff with a trace of animation on his 
drawn features. “‘I say, Bob, how do we 
know they’re heading for Salt Lake? That 
may be just a blind. For all we know they 
may be making for Canada or Mexico. 
But as you say, they can’t get far. I under- 
stand your wanting to collar them yourself. 
Now what about this for a plan? We can 
go over to the hangar and jump into 
my bus and circle the country until we pick 
them up. There won’t be many big cars 
going over the road at this hour. 

“Don’t you want to stay here, son?” 

“There’s nothing I can do here, and the 
suspense is apt to send me off my head. I'd 
rather clear out and do something, and 
learn what’s happened when I get back. 
The doctors say she may be unconscious 
for hours if she comes round at all.” 

The sheriff reflected for a moment. Chris 
stared out through the open window. “It’s 
going to be still and clear,’’ he said. 

“All right !”’ said the sheriff. ‘If we miss 
them we can land at some town and send 
out word ig block the roads.” 

“And if we pick them up,” said Chris, 
“we can make a landing on the road ahead 
and stop them. They’ve got no reason to 
sus that their job has gone wrong.” 

he sheriff nodded. “I'd a Jot rather 
nail them myself,” said he, “since I’m 
responsible for what’s happened.” 

“What about the countess?” Chris 
asked. 

“Tf she’s still at the hotel she’ll wait,” 
the sheriff answered. * Somehow I’ve got a 
hunch that she ain’t in on this. But if she’s 
with the others we'll rope her i in at the same 
time. Come on, let’s go. 

Chris nodded. “One minute, Bob,” said 
he; “one minute and I'll be with you. It 
may be the last time I'll see her alive.” 

e stepped to the door of Juanita’s room 
and entered. A moment later he came out 
again, motioned to the sheriff, and they 
went down the stairs and out, the air very 
still and of a littering clearness. 

Perfect flying day,” said Chris in a dead 
voice. ‘ Visibility about a hundred miles. 
Think you can spot their car, Bob?” 


Chris an- 
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“Far as I can see it. They’ve got a new- 
fangled contraption that I’ve only seen 
once in these parts. Look for a strip of 
green on the wind shield.” 

Stepping into the sheriff’s car they drove 
across to the hangar, where Chris awoke a 
sleepy machinist. 

“The sheriff wants to requisition the 
three-seater for official business,’’ said Chris 
briefly. 

The plane was wheeled out and got 
ready for flight. 

“T’ve had an extra tank put in this one,” 
said Chris, “to make nonstop flights to 
Omaha or Kansas City. Two or three times 
we’ve had a client who wanted to get some- 
where ina hurry. Better have a bite before 
you start, Bob.” 

He went to his locker and produced bis- 
cuits and sardines, with a jar of cheese and 
a couple of bottles of ginger ale. They ate 
mechanically, a good deal as the machinist 
peste gasoline into the full tanks. Then all 
»eing in readiness they got into their flying 
clothes and climbed aboard. The machinist 
cranked the fan. The light plane taxied 
across the smooth stretch, rose gently, then 
swam higher into the keen, fine air. 


xIVv 


ATRICIA slipping out of the Heming 

bungalow, heavy-laden with her spoils, 
smiled to herself at the ease with which her 
coup so masterly planned had been accom- 
plished. She walked down to the corner, 
then turned to the right, and came pres- 
ently to where Stephan was waiting with 
the big touring car. 

“Tt is all right?” he whispered eagerly. 
“You have them?” 

“The whole collection,” 
with a gurgling laugh. 

“She did not suspect?” 

Patricia got in behind. The hood was 
drawn and the side curtains rigged. ‘‘ No. 
Hurr ry, now! You are sure you know the 
road?” 

“Yes; I have studied the map.” 

They started off rapidly. Patricia opened 
a valise and took out her riding clothes and 
a dust coat. She then began to divest her- 
self of her nurse’s costume. Pulling off a 
black wig she threw it into the sack and, 
relieved of her white uniform, began to 
unwind from her supple waist a light 
traveling rug. 

“Tt was easy as winding your watch. At 
sight of her brother unconscious and the 
red ink poured over everything she was too 
frightened to be observant. Howard is a 
good actor. He imitated perfectly a wor- 
ried American doctor.” 

“But the man, this Chris?” 

“We kept him out. The servants were 
supposed to have lost their heads, and 
Howard sent him to heat the water. He 
sent me also to fetch oxygen from the sana- 
torium. The telephone was out of order— 
wires were cut—and presently he will go 
next door to call for another doctor. Once 
out of the house he will get into his taxi 
and return to the Metropolitan Building. 
Then he will get another taxi and go to the 
station, where he can change his clothes and 
get rid of his black wig in the lavatory.” 

Patricia began to draw on her riding 
breeches 

“But if she should recognize him?” 

“T do not think there is the slightest dan- 
ger. The beard, his wig and the glasses are 
a complete disguise, and Howard is a good 
mimic. Besides, she is far too concerned 
about her brother to think of anything 
else. When Howard fails to return she may 
become suspicious, and then if she discov- 
ers that her jewels are gone she-will give the 
alarm. But if Howard is quick and clever 
he ought to manage it. That's his lookout. 
I can't see any possible danger for our- 
selves.” 

“T am not so sure,’ ” Stephan answered. 
“There are three great dangers.” 

“Of course!”’ Patricia’s voice had a con- 
temptuous cut. “There is always danger to 
a job like this. But I do not think there is 
any for us.” 

“What if he were to be taken at the 
station, and round on us when identified 
by the Heming girl?” 

“Why should he? It could not help his 
case, whereas he knows Léontine’s ortho- 
dox technic in sparing no money or pains 
to defend one of her workers who happens 
to get caught.” 

: “But Léontine knows nothing about this 


“That makes no difference,” said Pa- 
tricia. “She shall get her share all the 
same. If we had let her know she would 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued frem Page 32) 
have stop it. She would not trust 
Townley alone with the Heming girl.” 
“ Sapristi!. But I feel the same about it. 
His hatred for her is a monomania. At this 
very moment I would not give a hundred 


| dollars for her life.” 


Backed by long 
years of service) 
the Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company is 
more than an 
institution that 
pays for loss 
by fire and the 
interruption of 
business. Also, 
at no extra cost 
the Hartford 
furnishes you a 
Fire Prevention | 
Service, which 
points out any! 
hidden dangers 
that may cause 
a fire if not cor- 
rected. 


Your property deserves this 
Hartford protection. 
Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company. 
Hartford, Conn. 








The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life 








“I wouldn’t give two sous for it,” said 
Patricia indifferently. ‘‘To tell the truth, 
Stephan, it would surprise me very much 


| to learn that either she or her brave Chris 


was still alive.” She began a to put on 
her silk riding shirt. Stephan threw her a 
frightened glance over his shoulder. ‘‘ Keep 
your eyes on the road!” snapped Patricia, 
and ay obeyed with a startled jerk of 
his head. 

— did you count on that?” he mut- 


“Of course,” Patricia answered in her 
most limpid voice. “I did not actually 
advise it, because I felt that I could count 
on Howard's hatred. I don’t think I ever 
knew a better hater. I happen to know 


te 


| something about him that explains it. #4; 


father really was an English duke, and his 
mother a Spanish dancer at the 4.‘hambra. 
She tried once to poison and on :e to knife 
him shortly before Howard’s birth. He 
had promised to marry her. ‘ioward was 
a you might say, with a caul of ha- 


“But I thought he was Australian?” 

“When his mother killed herself the duke 
sent the baby out there with the wife of the 
superintendent of his s station. But 
to get back to this job, I that once 
Howard was alone with the he would 
not od sienent omg 

“But her ng to tra was natural, 
oe it was to save her brother,’”’ Stephan 


ri) 4 
‘But you are stupid, mon ami. His 
hatred was not because she trapped him. 
It was because he was mad about her and 
thought that she had fallen a victim to his 
fascinations. Hell may have no fury like 
a woman scorned, but t are worse places 
than hell; cold places between the worlds; 
and Howard's hatred was something of that 
sort when he discovered that she had made 
a silly fool of him. He is a bit like me in 
that respect. 

“Even to-day I can't think of Clam 
the peddler without a vertige. I doubt if 
could keep from killing him should the 
opportunity offer. In the present case I 
had counted on this, and don’t you see that 
it is the best thing that could pepe? B 
this time he be= probably killed the gir 
and Monsieur Chris also; and with these 
two removed there is nobody who could 
identify him. The servants were taken by 
surprise in the dark. That is the reason 
why I insisted that we keep Léontine in 
ignorance of our plan.” 

A shudder seemed to ripple through the 
man at the wheel. He turned up the corner 
of his coat. “You are terrible, Patricia,” 
he muttered. 

Patricia gave her limpid laugh and pro- 
ceeded to pack the nurse’s costume into the 
valise. e jewels she stuffed into the 
pockets of her riding breeches. “I am 
terribly consistent, mon ami. As a disciple 
of Chu-Chu you must admit as much. Now 
please don’t talk for a while. I am tired 
and want to snatch a little sleep. Be sure 
that you do not mistake the road.” 

“There is no danger. I have memorized 
every turning.” 

Patricia dis her supple body com- 
fortably and drew the fleecy traveling rug 
over her, for the early morning air was 
keen. 

The car sped on swiftly, and before long, 
the dawn broke, to usher in a day as per- 
fect as that region could produce, which is 
the last word in perfection. Two hours 

assed and they began mounting the 
higher slopes; another hour, when the 
character of the country changed to steep 
hills and gorges. Stephan was chilled and 
hungry, but still Patricia slept on and he 
dared not waken her to get out the pro- 
oe with which they had supplied them- 
selves. 

Despite the success of their achievement 
the man was conscious of a vague oppres- 
sion, which, however, he ascri to the 
increasing altitude. Unlike Patricia and 
Townley he was an incomplete criminal, 


| Jacking not in cruelty or ruthlessness but 
| that cold courage requisite to sustain these 
| qualities. Léontine on the contrary had 


never been a complete criminal because 


| of certain temperamental elements and a 


heart that was far from devoid of the 
quality of mercy. Crime to her had’always 
been a game rather than a profession, and 
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most of her unlawful acts had been inspired 
by the love of some master of the under- 
world. She would always have been utterly 
incapable of working alone as Patricia had 
done, and it is probable that if she had 
made such an attempt it would have ended 
disastrously. 

For the successful thief, the complete 
criminal, must be unhampered by the 
faintest accent of scruple; must be su- 
premely egotistic, as regardless of any 
other existence as the shark or crocodile. 
Unquestionably the thief is the meanest of 
all living creatures, because he must be 
devoid of the passion of blind impulse, 
which to a certain degree is an extenuation 
of other sins against mankind. He cannot 
advance insanity or a distorted mental 
balance as an excuse, for of all evildoers the 
successful thief must be the sanest, the 
most logical as well as i inative. Such 
supine creatures as steal through impulse 
or greed or weakness in the face of tempta- 
tion are quickly suppressed, just as those 
who, prepared to steal, yet through fear or 
co! mee shir’ a eenery avenue of 
escape, are quic...y caught. For this reason 
the armed ar who enters a house with 
a motive of theft and prepared to slay the 
householder or other inmates if detected is 

ing of no mercy. Such an act should 
be a capital offense rather than a prison one. 

Stephan was by nature a low-grade 
thief, more in the class of swindlers and 
f and defaulters. Often he trembled 
at the merciless traits of those with whom 
he found himself associated, while yet he 

a vicarious courage from them. 

If cornered he would not prove lacking in 

courage, preferring like these others death 

to capture, but he could not have brought 

himself to the planning and execution of 

such deeds as this at which he was now 
ng: 


Severaj times as the car sped along he 
need back at Patricia and wondered 
ow she could sleep so reposefully. The 
"s féerique face and supple body, re- 
axed tothe swaying of the car, suggested a 
rite slumbering on a lily pad rocked in 
the ripples of a d. The sun rose higher 
in the glittering sky and suddenly Patricia 
awoke, sat up and looked about her. 

“We're getting into the mountains,” 
said she. ‘“Whai. a gorgeous day! I’m 
a, i 
“Sapristi, but so am I,” said Stephan. 
“You might get out the lunch basket from 
under the seat.” 

Patricia did so, and they made a break- 
fast of fruit and sandwiches and strong tea 
from the vacuum bottle. They had passed 
no cars, for the tourist season was over. A 
little later as they were approaching a 
gorge with precipitous sides Stephan looked 
up, then motioned to the right. 

“ An airplane,” said he. 

Patricia followed his gaze. The plane 
was well up, a mile high perhaps, and an- 
other mile to their right, but as they 
watched its course it seemed to swerve 
slightly in their direction and drift a little 
ower. 

“T don’t like it,” said Stephan. 

“Nonsense!” said Patricia.: “We've 
seen dozens of them all along our route. 
Probably a postal service over the pass.”’ 

But a moment later her heart n to 
beat a little faster, for the plane without 
actually making a virage seemed to drift 
in toward them, as though borne latterly 
by a draft of high air, while there could be 
no question of its slanting downward. It 
seemed to hover direct!y over the road ahead 
and at an elevation which had appreciably 
diminished, then as though straightening 
its course dropped slightly and disappeared 
behind a ridge. 

The road at this point was fairly wide 
and very smocth. One either side the slope 
rose for about a hundred yards in broken 
masses of rock which mounted to the foot 
of steep cliffs, much eroded, a sort of 
diminutive cafion. This ascended in a 
series of broad titanic steps to an elevation 

hundred feet. Patricia made a 
swift examination of either side. Ahead 
was a tangent of about three-quarters of 
a mile before the next turning. 

“T don’t like it,” Stephan repeated. 

“Nox I,” said Patricia. “He swung in as 
if to look us over. Stop the car.” 

Stephan slowed and came to a halt at 
the side of the road. “What do you want 
to do?” 

Patricia opened the door and got down. 
“Tt looks to me like history repeating it- 
self,” said she. “‘Do you remember how 
Clamp the peddier put his motor truck 
across the road?” . 
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“Ma foi, oui! And how you hurled into 
the sea what we thought to be the Sul- 
tana.” 

“Precisely. But there is no sea here. 
Why should an airplane swing out of its 
course to have a look at us? What is inter- 
esting about a car? Stop your motor and 
get down.” She reached for the valise with 
its incriminating contents and handed it 
to — as he alighted. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to climb to the top of this 
first ledge and put the jewels in a safe place. 
You take this valise up to the foot of the 
cliffs and drop it in a fissure and cover it 
with rocks. Then we can go on, and if this 

roves to be a false alarm we can come 
ack a little later for the jewels.” 

“Sapristi! But you are right,” said 
Stephan. “There is really no great hurry 
about the jewels. We can remember the 
7 by that crude cross in the side of the 
cliff.” 


They turned to the left and began to 
clamber over the loose rocks, Stephan a 
little awkwardly, Patricia with the sure- 
footedness of a mountain or. At the 
foot of the cliffs Stephan looked up in 
dismay. 

“But you will break your neck,” he 


protested. 

“No jolly fear! The face of the cliffs is 
rough.” 

“But why not hide them here?” His 
swarthy face darkened. ‘Can it be pos- 
sible that you do not trust me?” 

Patricia’s wide mouth flickered up in her 
mocking smile with the characteristic lift- 
ing of her left eyebrow. Then suddenly 
this expression vanished, for the thin air 
began to vibrate with a low-toned thrum- 
ming like the hum of a giant bee. It 
seemed to permeate the poe. to fill their 
ears from all points of the compass. The 
blood sucked eis Stephan’s face, to leave 
ita —_ mottled yellow. 

“Look!” he creaked, and pointed toward 
the far end of the gorge. 

Against the deep fathomless azure of the 
sky appeared the airplane, its wings so thin 
as to be scarcely visible, hanging very low 
above the crest of the broken rocks and 
heading straight for the roadway ahead. 
Patricia’s hand fell on Stephan’s arm with 
a grip that brought from him a cry of pain. 

“Howard has bungled it,”’ said she. 
“Quick! Throw that valise into the 
crevice yonder and cover it with rocks,” 
and she turned to the face of the cliffs. 

“But where are you going?” 

“Up to hide these jewels. If they find 
them at all and my clothes, it means the 
gallows.” 

And she started to swarm up the eroded 
facade with the swift sinuous movements 
of a yellow lizard. 


NDER less tragic circumstances the 

sheriff would have thoroughly enjoyed 
the experience of his first flight in the high 
air, his nature being one to appreciate 
keenly the rush of new sensations. But in 
his capacity of observer he scarcely took 
note of these or, if so, they were of a 
chaotic unassimilated sort. 

From the moment that Chris, swinging 
on a wide orbit, began to circle the town, 
the keen eyes of the sheriff were riveted on 
the yellow ribbons which radiated from the 
Mile High City, at first like swirling meshes 
from the center of a spider’s web, then, 
as they increased their scope, growing 
straighter, and more sharply defined. 

The maneuvers of Chris were those of 
his preetipe the hawk circling the meadow 
with its keen eyes cast downward to 
follow the runways of its rodent prey. At 
that hour there were few cars in motion, 
and flying low the brilliant clearness of the 
atmosphere enabled the sheriff to eliminate 
them from his spores, for there was one 
peculiarity to this which was now of the 
greatest value. Its top had been new at 
starting and was still bright, a rather pale 
shade of khaki, and—far more important 
than this not unusual designation—it car- 
ried an innovation not yet frequent in the 
West, this being a green strip of glass about 
a foot wide on the upper wind shield, an 
excellent idea to protect the eyes of those 
in front from the searching glare. Should 
this be raised it would betray the car from 
a tremendous height and distance, and as 
the day was mild and the sun intense the 
sheriff reasoned that such would be the 


case. 
The fugitives had got more than two 
hours’ start, from which it was not difficult 
to estimate the approximate length of their 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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The hot weather comfort of an electric fan—the ready 
convenience of every electric appliance—both depend 
upon the service of the light and power station 


What is back of your fan? 


Look for this mark of 
leadership in electri- 
cal development and 


manufacture. 


ACK of your fan is the wire that brings 

it power, the network of cables in the 

city streets, the busy powerhouse and the 

huge coal pile or the mighty waterfall; 

but back of all this is the inventive genius 

of the world’s great minds, the careful 

planning of able executives, the tireless 

labor of a multitude of hands, and the 

generous investment of many dollars by 
small and large investors. 


Your light and power company is a 


human organization, manned and financed 


by your neighbors; it needs your sympa- 
thetic support. Without the co-operation 
of the public it cannot exist—and without 
its existence your fan could not run, nor 
could you have the convenience, economy 
and comfort which other electricappliances 
have brought into your office and home. 

Your friendliness toward your light 
and power company benefits your com- 
munity —and yourself, 
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Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
How to Read the Chart: 
correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
i Bape both passenger and commercial cars are 
—— specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle il “A” } 
B means Gargoyle il “B” ' 
E means Gargoyle iloil “E"’ \ 
Arc means Gargoyle iloil Arctic 
© . Where different grades are recommended for summer and 
winter use, the winter recommendations should be followed 
pecicn Lape the entire period when freezing temperatures may be a 
The sone RR for prominent makes of engines used 
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Oil Company's Board of om aaggemgite Engineers, and rep 
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brication. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

radius from the point of their departure 
taken as a center. But making due allow- 
ance for possible delay Chris described his 
ecceritric circles carefully, and as these 
widened they = to attain such dimen- 
sions that the sheriff was troubled with 
doubts as to whether or not they might be 
able to keep pace with a car traveling in a 
direction fairly straight. 

For two hours perhaps they described 
these gradually widening circles. The mis- 
givings of the sheriff had, of course, occurred 
to Chris, who as an engineer and an able 
geometrician was trying to make some 
rough calculation as to the ratio of speed 
and distance between a car traveling at 
thirty miles an hour in a fairly straight line 
from the center and an airplane proceeding 
in a spiral at four times that rate of speed. 
As one may see, this was a problem that 
took some considerable calculation, for it 
must be remembered that the ratio was an 
inconstant one, each widening are of the 
airplane increasing the advantage to the 
car. 

At the end of three hours it became evi- 
dent to the sheriff that Chris had decided 
to abandon these tactics and take a sport- 
ing chance on Stephan and Patricia’s hav- 
ing staked everything on the success of 
their stratagem and Boldly following the 
course announced, for Chris headed in a 
southwesterly direction and held to it in a 
bee line, to pick up presently the route 
for the a, the topographical features of 
which the sheriff immediately recognized 
from his knowledge of the region. Keeping 
a little to the northward of this and about 
a mile high, ! had traveled for about 
forty minutes when suddenly the —_ 
heart of the plainsman gave a throb whic 
felt to him enough to disturb the balance 
of the flying fabric. His hand fell on Chris’ 
shoulder. 

“There they go!’’ he shouted. “‘We got 
‘em, boy!” 

Chris looking down saw what appeared 
to be a yellow-backed beetle with a bright 
green eye crawling ———y over the 
slender band of cream-colored road. He 
did not doubt the assurance of the sheriff, 
but was for the moment perplexed as to how 
best he might a the course of this 
venomous insect. Experience told him 
that though from their elevation the road 
appeared to wind between low, flat hum- 
mocks these might in reality be hills and 
ridges of considerable height and so broken 
as to offer no landing place between. 

To examine the contour more closely he 
planed down for about two thousand feet, 
at the same time edging over toward the 
highway, which he now discovered by the 
shadows thrown to wind through a gorge of 
considerable depth. He dropped a little 
lower, passing haa of the car at a height 
of not over a thousand feet, which cleared 
the ridge ahead by no very great margin. 
The road turned sharply northward at this 
point. So Chris banked and followed it, 
only to discover that the more deeply it 
entered the steep broken hills the more 
difficulty there would be in landing. 

Turning the situation quickly in his 
mind Chris came to a swift decision. In 
passing the car he had observed that about 
two miles ahead of its position there was a 
tangent of the road that appeared to be 
wide and straight. It would be a delicate 
task to plane down between the steep cliffs 
and make his landing on the road itself. 
But the air was very still, the fabric which 
he directed beautifully balanced and of 
quick control, and Chris a skilled and ex- 
perienced pilot. He determined to make 
the attempt provided he could get back to 
this spot before the car reached it, which 
seemed to him a little doubtful. 

So he banked sharply and skimmed back 
in his aérial tracks. It occurred to him that 
even if he were to succeed in his attempt 
to block the road ahead, the car might turn 
and make off in the other direction. Were 
this to happen the pursuer and pursued 
would be in the position of a hawk circling 
a rabbit in a runway, unable to strike its 
quarry owing to the nature of the covert, 
yet preventing its escape. Chris reflected 
that they would have done better to have 
taken the sheriff’s car for the pursuit, as- 
suming that the fugitives were sufficiently 
sure of the success of their coup to carry out 
the plan they had so boldly announced and 
to depart from which might have placed 
them open to suspicion. 

But a few moments later as he volplaned 
over the ridge and the straight stretch of 
highway came in sight his heart gave a 
throb of exultation, for he saw the car about 
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two miles away and apparently halted. 
The next few moments were critical ones 
in which the slightest error of direction 
might easily precipitate a fatal result, for 
it was more than vital to land squarely 
on the road. He must continue to follow 
its course after landing. The slightest 
swerve meant destruction not only to the 
plane but to its occupants. A sudden gust 
of air, a draft up or down the gorge would 
have flung them among the broken rocks 
on either side, there being no direction to 
the wheels of an airplane, which even on 
the ground must depend upon its aérial 
rudder. 

Chris was taut as one of the wire stays of 
his wonderful little fabric. He glided down 
into the gorge, felt the slight shock of terra 
firma beneath, rolled a little distance, then 
as they came almost to a stop swerved 
dangerously and fetched up obliquely 
across the road and about a quarter of a 
mile ahead of the car. 

They freed themselves from their seats 
and sprang out, and as they did so the 
sheriff seized Chris by the arm. His keen 
hunter’s eye, trained to search the face of 
a rocky wall for mountain sheep or goats, 
had discovered a drab figure moving up the 
side of the precipice about fifty feet above 
its foot. 

“Look, Chris! That’s Patricia.” And 
he began to tear off his flying clothes. Chris 
followed his example. 

“‘What’s her game?” demanded Chris. 

“Search me—unless she wants to hide 
the jewels and don’t trust Brother Stephan. 
We've got to nail her before she can manage 
it, otherwise good-by jewels.” 

They flung off their clothes and started 
to run down the intervening stretch of road. 
Before they had reached the car Patricia 
was halfway up te the first wide shelf. 
Ste, an had disappeared, crouched among 
the big stones, and as they started to clamber 
over these a shot rang out and a bullet 
sang close to the ear of the sheriff. He 
dropped on his face and began to wriggle 
forward, pistol in hand. Chris drawing his 
own weapon deployed to the right, and as 
he was worming his way to the foot of the 
cliffs he caught a glimpse of Stephan’s 
head and shoulders as he rose cautious 
from behind a stone to shoot again. Chris 
fired and Stephan seemed to spring for- 
ward and upward, sprawling across the 
flat bowlder that had sheltered him. 

“Got him, son!” roared the sheriff, and 
they both rose and rushed forward. 

Stephan’s body was twitching convul- 
sively and a stream of blood was trickling 
over the edge of the rock. Chris, a trained 
marksman, had shot him through the head 
at a range of about eighteen yards. He 
looked up and saw Patricia about fifty feet 
above him, flattened against the rough 
surface up which she swarmed, sending 
down a shower of the crumbling shale. 


Flinging off his coat Chris started to climb | 


after her. 

Here was a crucial test for the efficacy of 
his cure. He had passed through a fearful 
night, guided his airplane for hours in a 
state of constant tension, run a quarter of 
a mile in an altitude of six or seven thousand 
feet and now, breathless from this burst of 


8 , attacked the almost vertical ascent. | 


His ears were thrumming and his breath 
coming with quick gasps; he was yet well 
within the limit of his physical force. The 
brief pause occupied in the stalking of 
Stephan had restored his breath, and now 
the training of what had been for years his 
favorite sport made possible an undertak- 
ing which in itself would have given pause 
to most athletes. 

It never occurred to either of the men to 
fire on Patricia. One may call this chivalry 
perhaps, though masculinity might be the 
better word. Aside from all personal feel- 
ing the sheriff could not have found it in 
him to shoot with intent to kill at any flee- 
ing woman, however evil, while in the case 
of Chris some racial prejudice would have 
risen to inhibit the act. He might have 
sent her to the gallows, but to slay her with 
his own hand never so much as entered his 
head. 

So now with practiced hand and foot he 
went up the face of the ragged cliff almost 
as a sailor might have run up the rigging of 
a ship. The ascent, though dangerous by 
reason of the loose, crumbling formation, 
was not difficult to the experienced rock 
climber. Perhaps also the spot he had 
chosen was easier than that taken by Pa- 
tricia, for he gained rapidly. By the time 
Patricia had foe herself over the rim of 
rock Chris’ hands were clutching at it also. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Vinegars 
RESH VEGETABLES and salads! Heinz Vinegars 
| prored them taste better. They are the secret of a 
surprisingly delicious flavor. For Heinz Vinegars 
bring out the hidden flavor of green things, and add 
a rich mellowness all their own. The aroma adds keen 
zest to the appetite. For all table and kitchen uses. 
Selected materials, skill in making, and aging in 
wood for at least a year are responsible for the rare 
qualities of Heinz Vinegars—three kinds: 


Malt V inegar— made from barley malt 
White Vinegar — made from selected grain 
Cider V inegar — made from choice cider apples 
PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 
in bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


is the pure, first pressing of choice olives. 
Made in the Heinz establishment at Seville, 
Spain, accord:ng tothe standards of purity and 
* skill that characterize the ‘‘Home of the $7.”’ 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 
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All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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ALUMINU 


PRESERVING KETTLE 


The Right Utensils for Canning 


bd a real pleasure—this storing away of good 
things for winter—when you use Aladdin. 
These shapely utensils are brimful of little time and 
temper saving conveniences. You'll find them 
mighty handy at canning time. 

Every Aladdin utensil curves generous!y at the bot- 
tom and has a stout rounded edge 


And each utensil has an exact m@asured capacity—a 
two-quart kettle holds exactly two quarts. 

There’s an Aladdin utensil for every cooking pur- 
pose—either in Enameled Steel with the red Alad- 
din Label or in Aluminum stamped with the 


Aladdin Quality Mark. 
Sold by progressive hardware, 





at the top—no crevices in which 
fruit juice might gather. 


tlc without fear of burning your 





away from the steam and heat. 


Convenience Features ’ 
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iNotched ears that keep bails cool 
‘ 4Smooth comfortable handles 
hand. Notched ears keep the bail Round easy-to-clean corners 
6More pleasing & practical shapes 


housefurnishing and department 


Aladdin Aluminum and Cataleg 
F 721 tells of Aladdin Enameled 
Steel. They'll be gladly mailed 
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(Continued from Page 37) 

If Patricia had known that he was so 
near the top she might have seized the op- 
portunity for a fatal attack, flung him 
downward or, snatching up a jagged rock, 
hurled it on his head. But her whole 
thought and effort had been concentrated 
on flight, less in any hope of ultimate escape 
than that she might have time to secrete 
her incriminating plunder in some spot that 
would defy all hope of its recovery by her 
pursuers. Her swift and subtle criminal 
mind told her that without this evidence 
and that in the valise, which Stephan had 
already hid, a conviction would be difficult 
if not impossible. She felt certain now 
that Townley had killed Nita and most 
probably been slain himself, as she did not 
believe that he would, submit to capture. 
In such a case there was nobody who could 
swear to her identity. But even if she were 
to be arrested and convicted as a partici- 
pator in the crime of robbery the jewels 
would still be there on her release from 
prison. If on the other hand they were to 
be taken on her person the least that she 
could expect would be life imprisonment 
as accessory in the murder of Nita; and 
Patricia would have chosen death in 
preference to this. 

After Stephan’s first shot Patricia had 
not once looked backward, but centered 
all her attention on getting to the top of the 
cliff. She did not even pause for a down- 
ward glance until she had scrambled vo her 
feet and run on fifty yards to the foot of the 
next ledge, for this side of the gorge rose, 
as has been said, in a series of giant steps. 

So as Chris scrambled up over the rim he 
saw her standing there scanning the face 
of the ledge above as though to determine 
its easiest point of attack. Her back was 
turned to him and it was not until she heard 
the scuffle of his feet as he ran toward her, 
panting heavily, that she discovered his 
presence. 

The expression of Patricia’s face at this 
moment was such as to halt any individual, 


no matter of how high a courage. 
Chris was beyond the limits of fear or 
reason. He saw before him no more than a 
treacherous yellow cat of a girl who had 
lent her evil intelligence to the murder of 
the woman he so dearly loved. He desired 
merely to seize and overpower her and drag 
her back to pay the penalty of her crime in 
whatever way the justice of the country 
might ordain. It neve entered 
that she might seek to ucfend herself by 
force. The deadly sinister atmosphere of 
her was lost upon him. He did not even 
stop to consider that she might be armed, 
which, fortunately for him, she was not. 

Slowing to a walk he stepped up to where 
she stood eying him balefully. 


But | 


his head | 


“You are under arrest as accessory in | 


the murder of Juanita Heming,”’ 

Patricia did not move. She stared at 
him for a moment with an expression of 
mocking contempt, and then before Chris 


he said. | 


could receive any intuition of her purpose | 


she stepped 

raised Pent her two hands. 
“Do you want to iron me?” she asked. 
“No,” Chris answered. 


“T could scarcely | 


quietly in front of him and | 


get you down from here ironed, even if I | 


ad the bracelets, which I have not. You 
may come with me quietly and we will try 
to find some easier way than the one we 
came up by.” His eyes rested on the bulg- 
ing pockets of her riding breeches and 
Patricia did not miss the significance of 
their expression. 

She was standing close to Chris, both 
arms seny bent, her eyes staring into 
his. And then, as he waited for her to 
move or make some sign of acquiescence, 
she seemed to sway a little closer—one of 
her hands flashed up in a motion so quick 
that his eye could scarcely follow it. 

There was a sharp, terrific impact at the 
angle of his jaw, a sort of explosion in his 
brain substance, and he sank down gently 
into oblivion. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The Poets’ Corner 


Identity 


RE all the songs we never sing, 
The great deeds left undone, 
The words unsaid, 
The high hopes dead, 
Nowhere accounted anything— 
Even the dearest one? 


Are they so many chances lost, 
So many visions vain? 
Must all be entered to our cost? 
I count and count: 
The debits mount! 
is none of these a gain? 


God falls into io such mistake; 
He knows—and only He!— 
That better than 
The deed’s the plan: 
Our true selves are the selves we make 
Too beautiful to be! 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Poems 


AM tired of poems of love, the moon, 
Of stars and of passion and death; 

I am sick of odes upon nature and hope 
And spring and ius balmy breath. 


Must always the lines that poets contrive 
Be twisted the same foolish way? 

Have none of our poets who babble so much 
Got anything new to say? 


And yet, what is new? The world is so old! 
The universe never began! 
Sing, then, little shadows, before you must 
fade! 
S..ug, little phantoms called man! 


The moon does not care if you think it fair, 
A rose is no redder for you, 

And the sky does not hear your praises, I fear, 
When it is a turquoise blue. 


Sing, little phantoms! Forget in your songs, 
If you can—you live but to-day 
Forget that your stars and your moons and 
your springs 
Heed not at all what you say. 


For your moons and stars and summers and 
springs 
Move on with the long step of time, 
ind smile with a cruel and pitying smile 
Through eternity at rime. 


Oh, gather your queer little words and string 
Them out from the point of your pen, 

And study your meter, and torture your brain, 
And give to the phantoms—men— 


Wise little, stupid, melodious thoughts, 
And the phantoms will shout your name 
But your moon and stars and your summer 
and spring 
Will never ae of your fame. 


Ages shall fall like a seamless white pall 
bury your words in a pile 
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But the moon and the stars and summer and | 


spring 
Smile an inscrutable smile. 
— Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Violets 


KNOW, I know where violets grow 
Within a beechen wood, 

And here am I condemned to die, 
As die I must—and should. 

I know, I know I struck the blow 
In fear and hate and wrath; 

A thrush’s song lures wi! along 
That shadeu, gladed path. 


az blue sifts shining through 
The emerald of the leaves, 
But now a hush is on the thrush, 
And now the wood dove grieves. 
Why “on his head be splotched with 
red! 
Why should the earth be wet? 
Why should he lie with glazing eye 
Blue as the violet? 


Fresh from the ground and all around 
Distills the forest breath, 

While on my cell there rests the spell 
Of cold and moldered death. 

And there a brook, by bend and crook, 
Sings low an old refrain, 

And laughs and croons its ancient runes 
As old—as old as Cain. 


And there, I know, the violeis grow 
All through that beechen wood, 
While here am I condemned to die, 
As die I must and should. 
I struck him dead, but as I fled 
I picked my way with care, 
Lesi I should put a careless foot 
On violets blooming there. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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and the gas is automatically ignited. Intense heat 
is immediately concentrated on copper coils filled 
with flowing water. This resto water, steam: 
ing, is instantly ready for use. 


Close the faucet and the gas is cut off. Gas 
burns oniy while you actually draw hot water. 


The Hoffman, remember, is the simplified heater 
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Skirts-Shirts-Flat Jhings Joo 


The wonder-working Gainaday irons them all. To 
each and every piece it imparts that splendid glistening 
sheen you love to see. And never a wrinkle, a crooked 
edge or an uneven fold. 


The Gainaday works as fast as twenty hand-irons. Speed like 


this enables the Gainaday housewife to do big ironings in an 
hour. _Doesn’t it seem too good—too wonderful to be true! 


This marvelous time and labor saver relieves you of all the hard 
work of ironing. You just sit comfortably and control operations 
with a light foot-pressure. No wearisome hours of standing. No 
tired backs. No aching arms. 

The Gainaday Ironer is direct-driven, which means complete 
elimination of belts and pulleys. All gears are enclosed, assuring 
absolute safety to the operator and to children. Other Gainaday 
advantages are central gas feed (insuring economy and evenly 
heated ironing-shoe), handy switch-button, swivel casters, etc. 

The Gainaday Washer is known the country over as the wash- 
ing machine that saves its own cost in the first twelve months. 
The Gainaday Ironer brings equal economies. And they both go 
right on saving time, labor and expense year after year. Your 
assurance of this is the guarantee of the manufacturer, the Pitts- 
burgh Gage & Supply Co., a 29-year-old concern with resources 
totaling nearly $4,000,000. 

Write today for handsomely illustrated Gainaday literature, 
telling how to do two days’ work in one. 


Dealers: Ask us about the Gainaday Franchise. 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SupPLY COMPANY, Manufacturers 
3012 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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her superiority and treat her as an equal 
he could make progress with her, for she 
made it apparent that she carried a certain 
admiration for him. This alone had em- 
boldened him to speak to her of his regard; 
to ask her, for instance, when she left for 
college, to write to him. She had written, 
noncommittally, and he had made a sad 
mess of replying. 

The wind increased steadily, and an oc- 
casional flurry of driving rain was dashed 
by it across the windshield as the stage 
dropped down the cafion. But Mil made 
good time, handling his deep-lunged old 
ear skillfully and taking the seasoned 
driver’s satisfaction in its power on the 
grades. At Valley View Summit, just be- 
fore plunging over into the switchback 
which let the road down more than a thou- 
sand feet in four miles, his eye was caught 
by the glimmer of light in the old Ten- 
Mile House windows, long since empty and 
with their panes broken out. His own 
lights flashed on the first tangent of the 
difficult grade, and he threw his clutch into 
second to aid his brakes and began to 
descend with his faculties focused on the 
drive. But once or twice he wondered what 
storm-bound traveler had chosen that com- 
fortless refuge from the night. 

The stage slid into Caliente before twelve 
o'clock. Sixty miles and more on that road 
and at night in four hours came close to 
being goed time. Minor’s place, ostensibly 
a soft drink emporium, was still open, and 
Fortesque, refreshed by his long heavy 
sleep and relieved at waking to find his 
dreaded journey behind him, insisted on 
buying. Mil Stringer was cold and his 
spirits were low, with all this thinking and 
moiling over his estate, and he accepted 
with a syllable. He laid one finger on the 
bar. Frank Minor, glancing at Fortesque, 
whom he knew only slightly, and being 
apparently reassured by his fat, good- 
humored, sleepy face, reached below and 
brought up a black bottle, from which he 
poured two stingy portions. The liquor 
warmed Sam to garrulity; it restored Mil’s 
flagging spirits, and heedless of Fortesque’s 
monologue he crossed to a flashy counter 
and pointed out to Minor a long gayly 
beribboned box of candy. 

“T’ll take that,” the driver said. 

“It’s four dollars, Mil,” the proprietor 
remarked doubtfully. 

“T’ll take it,” Mil repeated, drawing out 
his mountaineer’s chamois-skin poke. 

He slept with the gaudy box under his 
pillow—slept dreamlessly. But he awoke 
with an ae taste in his mouth, and with 
his spirits at low ebb again. 


Gerda Garrison had come from Palo Alto 
in a sleeping car, arriving a . omething like 
three in the morning at Caliente, and she 
had lain down in the stuff: +e] thereafter 
without entirely undressing t at seven, 
when Mil Stringer saw her, sic was like a 
dew-washed rose. She smiled on him, held 
out a hand. 

‘Hello there, Milton!” she said. ‘ You’re 
the first home folks I’ve seen. How’s every- 
body?” 

“ Fine.” J 

“It’s terribly thrilling—your driving the 
stage. I’ve thought about it a lot.” 

“Tt isn’t so thrilling.” 

“You'd say so. You haven’t changed a 
bit.” 

“You have.” 

“Havelreally? Doyoulikethechange?”’ 

“I’m not sure.” 

She pirouetted, her skirts whirling. 

“‘Look me over and tell me,” she laughed 

“T like you,” he blurted. “But I always 
weuld.” 

“You have changed! You're learning!” 

He thought that she was making fun, and 
he retired into his shell abruptly. : 

“We don’t pull out till two,” he said. 

“Two? Why is that? We used to leave 
at nine.” ‘ 

“Yes. They have changed Number 
Twelve.” 

“From Los Angeles?”’ 

“Yes. Have tc wait for her.” : 

“Don’t let me keep you then,” she said 
loftily. “I suppose you're busy.” 

“I better be going.” c 

He did not want to go—he hated himself 
for going, but he went. The girl stood at 
the dusty hotel window to watch him as he 
crossed the street towards the Peerless 
Garage. The wind was driving a light rain 
through the air, but Mil Stringer was 
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heedless of the weather. A little frown of 
puzzlement that seemed touched with disap- 
pointment shadowed the girl's face. 

The stage driver fave an hour to his car, 
going over it carefully, as he always did, no 
matter how many mechanics had worked on 
it for the company. He tightened the fan 
belt and took up the play in a heavy 
torsion rod. He tested his batteries, car- 
ried, as in all those old cars, on the running 
board in a small weatherproof box; then 
he wiped his hands cn a piece of waste and 
went into the office. 

“Hello, Stringer,” young Harvey Ren- 
straw, the superintendent's nephew, said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Number Twelve’s an hour 
= out of Saugus. Washout in the Sole- 

a et 

“Three o’clock then?” 

“Yes, if nothing else happens. 
Miss Garrison’s going up with you.” 

Mil did not reply. 

“Some chicken, ain’t she?”’ 

Mil whirled on him. 

“Your job is waybills and express!” he 
snapped, and before the astounded youth 
beyond the counter could reply he walked 
out. 

He wanted to return to the hotel, present 
his gift of the candy and make that a for- 
mai opening excuse for conversation with 
this alluring and superior being; but for 
another hour he wandered about in the 
squalls of rain and the howling wind, or 
entered and idled in ie pool room, the 
depot and Minor’s place. Before ten he was 
back in the hotel, but Gerda Garrison was 
not in sight. By the stove in one corner of 
the office a man with a pock-marked face 
and rather flashy clothes sat looking 
through a newspaper and smoking endless 
cigarettes. Mil crossed to the fire and 
turned his back on it. The stranger 
glanced up two or three times covertly, and 
finally spoke: 

“You're the stage driver, ain’t you?” 

“One of them.” 

“You drive up to Mecklinville this after- 
noon?” 

“Prob’bly.” 

“What time?” 

“Time-table is on the wall there.” 

The man reddened. 

“You don’t talk any too much, do you?” 
he snarled. 

oo leave that to folks that like it,”’ Mil 
said. 

The man stared at the driver belliger- 
ently for a minute; then he gave a short 
laugh and returned to his * Stringer 
paid no attention to him at all. 

A battered old clock with a cracked dial 
rang five o’ciock rustily. Mil glanced up. 
It should have struck eleven. Then Gerda 
came in. By chance Mil saw as he turned 
that a quick light flashed over the face of 
the pock-marked man, and he grew hot 
and then cold with anger. But he made no 
sign. 

“You're not so busy now, Mr. Stringer?”’ 
the girl asked formally. 

“T got through.” 

There was a momentary pause. 

“How’s dad?”’ she asked then. 

“Fine, I guess. Your mother had a cold, 
but she’s all right now.” 

Gerda hid a smile. 

“ Any other news?” 

“Not that I know of. I Want to 
take a little walk?” ’ 

“Tt’s raining.” ; 

“That’s so.” 

“But if you'll wait until I get my 
coat ——” 

“Sure! It isn’t raining hard.” 

His plan was to get her away from the 
hotel where they could talk, where he could 
tell her all the small news and gossip of 
Mecklinville—when he could perhaps 
proffer his gaudy-boxed gift. But once 
outside he relapsed into his maddening 
taciturnity. He could think of nothing to 
say, and the walk was a failure. He did 
not even mention the box of candy—and it 
was plain to him that Gerda was disap- 
pointed in him. 

Somehow he got through the next three 
hours, and then his duties claimed him, and 
he was able to forget his inhibitions and 
fatuity. Two officials of the power com- 

any, working above Mecklinville on a 
Cedeaceatsle enterprise, came in on the day 
train from the north. There was a sales- 
man; there was the pock-marked man and 
Gerda Garrison. These were his passengers 
up to the time that Number Twelve was 
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due. It was storming in good earnest 
now—sleet, rain, hail and occasional re- 
verberations of thunder from the moun- 
tains. The north-bound train arrived at 
3:30 instead of at three. Mil Stringer, in 
the stage, was at the depot as it rolled in. 

In the express office he receiptea for and 
was handed a — black valise, rather 
heavy. It contained the pay roll for the 
construction contractor above. Eve 
second month, in order to keep enoug 
money circulating in the mountain country 
to take care of the ordinary business, the 
men were paid in currency and silver. Mil 
did not know how much he carried, but it 
was something like eight thousand dollars. 
He took the old valise’out and threw it care- 
lessly into the tonneau on the floor. As he 
turned to climb into the driver’s seat he 
saw the pock-marked stranger who had 
been in the hotel lobby cross the road be- 
hind him and go into Minor’s. 

“You'd better sift along, Johnny,” the 
driver thought, apostrophizing the man. 
“T wouldn’t wait a short second for a whole 
load like you!” 

But when, after having stopped in the 
garage long enough to provide a riding 
- for the contents of the black valise, 

e drove up to the hotel door the man was 
there. He was, in fact, the first to come out, 
and he walked directly to the front seat and 
started to climb in. 

“Your seat’s behind,” Mil informed him. 

The man paused, half in and half out of 
the car. 

“IT didn’t know they sold reserved seats 
on these cow-town busses,” he said. 

“You'll learn,” was Mil’s rejoinder. 

He turned to the hotel to help the pro- 
gator with the baggage of his passengers. 

hey had been joined by a thin-faced 
woman whose paraphernalia bore the lurid 
yellow labels of some breakfast food or 

atent coffee, and who had come in on 
lumber Twelve. But Mil kept one eye on 
his car, and in a moment two of the garage 
men came over with young Renstraw and 
took charge of the loading of the baggage. 

“‘I saved your seat, Gerda,” Mil said as 
the girl came out. 

She was puzzled. 

“My seat? But there’s a man in front— 
with you.” 

“That's the seat,” he said, and he ex- 
ulted that she had understood his allusion. 
He crossed to the stage. 

“You'll change to the back here, mister,” 
he said loudly enough so that everyone 
could hear. 

The man looked around to judge of his 
position, but only the driver and one of the 
garage men, a truculent and thick-necked 
youth, were interested in him—and they 
seemed too much interested. With poor 
ten he climbed down and finally disposed 

imself on one of the jump seats immedi- 
ately behind that in which Mil had put 
Gerda Garrison. The patent-food demon- 
strator caused some confusion by insisting 
that one of her bags had been forgotten; 
but it was found under others in the boot, 
and she was content. In a drizzling rain 
and with a stiff wind behind the stage drew 
out at a quarter to four. 

There was the usual adjustment of posi- 
tions =~4 aw. talk in the Pack 
seats. esently the passengers all settled 
down for the four or five hour grind. The 
two power-company men conversed in low 
tones at times; but mainly they were 
watching the road—as much of it as they 
could see for the curtains enshrouding 
them—or, as such travelers will, the back of 
the driver as he reached down to advance 
the silent gears or shifted his gloved hands 
on the big wheel. 

Gerda Garrison cast an occasional side 
glance at Mil, but he was intent on the 
road. She changed her position slightly — 
put a hand to the seat between them. Fi- 
nally she said, “Is there any other place I 
could put this package, Mil?” 

“ No ” 


She pouted. 

“Allright. But it’s terribly inconvenient 
in the seat.” 

“You could hold it in your lap,’” he sug- 
gested shortly. 

“T like that!” 

He was silent. Curiosity compelled her 
to lift the box. Then she gave a little cry. 

“That’s a funny way to send candy— 
without a wrapper.” 

“It isn’t being sent.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 
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Hinges in the Library 


Here with your easy chair for train, steamer or rickshaw, 
you open wide the portals of travel, history, religion or 
romance. A thousand paths invite your fancy and on the 
shelves a thousand characters stand ready to keep it company. 
Yesterday you were a soldier, today you feel the thrill of the 
explorer, tomorrow you may live the joys and sorrows of the 
pioneer or revel in the picturesque romances of the classics. 
You live your book and dream—in quiet. Contributing to 
this quiet are doors, made possible by hinges. 


McKinney Anti-Friction Butts combine beauty with dura- 
bility. They are equipped at the joints with washers made . 
of special process anti-friction metal which is self-lubricating. 
Every day on millions of doors these butts prove their worth 
by work effectively done in silence. Other McKinney hinges 
have been designed with equal thought for the task to be 
performed. From the smallest to the largest they combine 
true craftsimanchip with practical every-day usefulness. 


For more than half a century the McKinney Manufactur- 
ing Company has been acti... in making builders’ hardware. 
A recent development is the McKinney Complete Garage 
Set. These hardware sets cover all designs and sizes of 
garage doors. Each set is packed complete in a box. Let us 
send you our garage set and hinge booklets. 


McKiINNEY MANUFACTURING 
Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 
These McKinney Cne-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking costs im half. 
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“It’s—it’s for you,” the driver said with 

ifficulty. 

“For me? Who from?” 

“You can have three guesses. 

She studied his face, then looked again 
at the box. 

“I only need one,” she said demurely. 
“It was terribly sweet of you, Mil.” 

“Like it?” he asked. 

The man behind leaned forward so that 
his face was at their shoulders. Mil turned 
on him suddenly, gave him a stare. But 
the wheels struck a ridge in the road and 
the machine swerved. The man laughed 
shortly. But he did not lean forward again. 

Gerda opened the box. Impulsively she 
turned and offered the other ae a 
share. Some of them accepted. This broke 
the ice once more, and they got a littie 
better acquainted. But Mil took no part 
in any of it, refused candy for himself 
brusquely, and presently they were all 
quiet. Gerda made several efforts to en- 
gage Mil in conversation, but he found him- 
self floundering in the old inarticulate bogs. 
Both felt the tension, and the girl drew 
back, puzzled and somewhat offended. 

The storm began to increase in intensity 
as they climbed above the floor of the main 
cafion. When the wind could get at them 
it tore and shrieked and —— the patched 
old curtains menacingly. Rain beat in, and 
in spite of the fact that they were riding 
with the blow its cold crept round them. 
And out of the welter that the headlights 
now discl , just as they reached the 
Valley View Summit above the four-mile 
switchback, a man leaped from the under- 
brush at the side of the road and landed on 
the running board at Mil Stringer’s arm 
with a gun pushed almost into the driver’s 
face. At the same time the pock-marked 
man in the pa seat shifted so that he 
could face the passengers in the tonneau 
and disclosed a second revolver. 

“Put ’em up and keep ’em up!”’ he cried 
in a savage bark. 

Mil Stringer remembered, all in a flash 
as he brought the car to a grinding stop, 
the robbery of his father’s stage, the slur 
on his grandfather’s memory, the pay roll 
he carried, and Gerda Garrison. But 
strangely enough, he thought of these 
things as apart Tea this predicament. He 


” 


| was clear-headed, unafraid, confident some- 


how that he would find a way out. It did 
not occur to him to fear the Stringer blood. 
The phantom that usually rose between 
him and what he meant to do—wanted to 
do—was gone. His spirits rose instead of 
sinking. He rested his elbows on the wheel 
coolly, his hands upraised, and looked into 
the eyes of the man who stood on the 
running board. 

“You've got a lot of nerve!”’ he said in 
a low tone, 

“You shut your trap, kid!” the man 
commanded, and turning to his partner in 
the car he asked, ‘ Where is the stuff?” 

“In a valise here under my /eet.” 

“Allright. What's the matter, anyhow? 
You're late.” 

“Yes. Make that damn cub turn around 
and drive us back.” 

“A ways, eh?” 

“Far enough.” 

“That’s good too.”” He turned to Mil: 
“Run her off there and make the turn.” 

Mil was thinking fast and clear-headedly. 
He dropped his left hand to the wheel, his 
right to the gear levers. As he slid into the 
low he Gerda Garrison’s knee re- 
amusing e gave a little sigh, but no 
other sign. 

“Come on now!” the bandit cried. 
‘Make it snappy! And no tricks!” 

“‘Who’s driving?” Mil asked pleasantly 
enough. 

The man on the jump seat behind an- 
swered in an angry tone. 

“You are, now!” he interpolated. “But 

ou’re going to take a hell of a licking be- 
hie ‘ou’re through with me!” 

“You might have to prove that!” the 
driver said brazenly. 

He ran ahead a rod, backed, faced the 
down grade again. One of the power offi- 
cials speke up. 

“It seems like a long trip back—for 
nothing,” he observed rather coolly. In 
fact, they were all taking it coolly enough. 
“Can’t you let us go on up, men?” 

“You shut your face too!”’ the outside 
rs ps An snapped. ‘‘We’re running 

yi” 

Mil, eating, the whole story as he re- 
called seeing the lights in the abandoned 
road house on the down trip the night 
before; volunteered a matter-of-fact ex- 
planation to his passengers. 
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He said: “They would have let us go 
and driven down in a car they’ve prob'bly 
ot staked out here if we hadn’t been late. 
ut they figure I can connect them with a 
train yet to-night.” 

“You’retalking toomuch tobe healthy!” 
the man on the running board ejaculated. 
“But you’ve got it. And you'll make that 
nine o’clock train for us or you'll go home 
with an overdose of lead in your guts!” 
He spoke to Gerda Garrison: ‘‘I’l] have to 
take your seat.” 

“Sure!” his partner behind him chimed 
in. “ You can sit on my lap, baby.” 

And before anyone could interfere the 
pock-marked man had caught Gerda, strug- 
gling and scratching, under the armpits 
and dragged her over the seat to him. 
Holding her as closely as he could for her 
squirming, he raised his gun again and eyed 
the others, while his companion ran around 
the nose of the stage and climbed into the 
seat by Mil. 

“‘Let’s go!’’ the second man cried. 

Mil faced him. 

“T’ll have to put on my chains first,”” he 
said. 

In a burst of anger the man brought his 

un barrel down sharply on the driver’s 


ead. 
“You roll,” he cried, “and be quick 
about it!” 
Mil winced from the pain, but his voice 


as even. 

“We'll all roll together,”” he remarked as 
he slipped in his gears—‘‘ over the edge of 
the cafion.” 

It seemed in fact that that was precisely 
what they were going to do. In spite of 
her own fright and shame, Gerda Garrison, 
who knew Mil Stringer’s driving, realized 
that he had either gone all to pieces or was 
deliberately trying to wreck the car. It 
gained instant headway. In a moment it 
was careening downward on the first short 
tangent. Those in the car seemed to see 
the light fence marking the hairpin turn 
ahead when they were almost on it. The 
brakes bit, the car skidded badly and the 
front fender caught and ripped up the fence 
as Mil swung in on the grade again. 

“Cut it!” the man on the front seat 
shouted. ‘I'll blow your head wide open!” 

Mil brought the car under control— 
stop ¥ 
“Listen, sucker!’”’ he said coldly. “If 
you want to take the car down without 
chains go ahead. It’s all yours.” 

“You're some driver, ain’t you?” the 
bandit sneered. ‘ You ought to be wheeling 
a baby carriage.” 

“Maybe. But I wouldn’t wheel a baby 
carriage down here without chains on. | 
know this switchback.” 

“We're losing a lot of time!’’ the pock- 
marked man exclaimed. ‘Let him put 
”em on!” 

“* Move fast, then!” 

Mil shut off the engine, opened the door 
on his side and stepped out. All of them 
realized suddenly that they were facing the 
wind. It drove sheets of water in on them 
on this exposed mountain shoulder, and in 
the quiet they could hear the crashing 
reverberations of thunder and the rending 
of limbs on big trees below. With this roar- 
ing elemental background, and considering 
the tension in the stage, it was almost ludi- 
crous to see the deliberateness with which 
the young driver proceeded. He hitched 
up his trousers first, using the wrists of his 

untlets as men do who are accustomed to 

aving their fingers oily and dirty. He 
jerked his skin cap on more tightly. It did 
not feel right and he took it off, let the 
wind blow his hair out of his eyes, then 
readjusted the = He opened the box on 
the running board. 

“What are you up to?”’ the bandit in the 
front seat cried impatiently. 

“Say, listen!’” Mil adjured him, straight- 
ening slowly. “If I’m going to make that 
train for en you’d better lay off me!”’ 

“You'll get yours if we miss it!”’ the man 
rejoined menacingly. 

“That’s another thing,’ Mil said, and 
dived into the box. 

He slammed down the cover in a moment, 
saw that it was locked, then opened the 
car door again and reached in. From the 
floor boards he took the dirty and oil- 
smeared chain sack, pulled it out and 
dropped it to the road. It clanked dully, 
as chains do. He found a pair of pliers in 
the door pocket, picked up the bag and 

around the car. The two renegades 
pushed aside the curtain to watch him. 
Suddenly one of them cried out an oath. 
“What is it?”’ Gerda Garrison asked. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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The real secret of an 


Certain simple but rich and 
wholesome flavors always 
have been made more delicious 
by skillful blending with cer- 
tain others. Your old-fash- 
ioned housewife—she who 
made home-cooking a by- 
word—knew, for example,that 
cooked beans are never so 
thoroughly good as when com- 
bined with just the right qual- 
ity and amount of pork and 
pork juices. 

A smoking bow! of tender, mealy 
beans and prime pork is fragrant 
with a natural aroma peculiarly its 
own. In Beech-Nut Pork and 
Beans you find one of Nature's own 
dishes —full of flavor because Nature, 
after all, cannot be improved upon; 
and packed full of proper nourish- 


old-fashioned cookery flavor 


ment for exactly the same reason. 
The secret—so simple—lies in fol- 
lowing the natural formula and in 
using only the choicest of beans and 
pork in the making. 


Just try this bean flavor 


-also note the price 


If you are a lover of the fine old foods 
and their incomparable flavors, have 
your grocer send a can of Beech-Nut 
Pork and Beans with your very next 
order. You will discover a different, 
a perfect flavor, worthy of high rank 
in the internationally known family 
of Beech-Nut foods. 


The sauce is delicate and tempting; 
it does not destroy the sirnple food- 
flavor. And the price is very reason- 
able, too—15 cents a can east of the 
Mississippi River. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


: * Plants et Canajoharie 
Canajoharie, N.Y. and Rochester, N. ¥ 


BEECH-NUT 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Ginger Ale 
Oscar’s Sauce 
Cider Vinegar 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams, Jellies, Marmalades 
and Preserves 
Confections 


Mints 
Chewing Gum 


Beech-Nuti Beans | 
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Start Your Flousekeeping Right 


H’yt you pictured it in your mind, June Bride — 
that first tasty dinner in the new home? How 
tenderly you will set the table in all its fresh, new 
linen and sparkling silver. How anxiously you will 
srepare the good things—on your snow-white Sellers 
Mastercraft—the homekeeper’s unfailing friend. 
And then, after it is over, hubby will follow you 
to the kitchen to help you with che dishes. What 
matter a few smashed pieces? Think how quickly 
he will learn—and see how beautiful the new china 
and glassware look on the broad polished porceliron 
work table of your beautiful Sellers Mastercraft. 


Made to Fit Any Type of Kitchen 

Sellers Kitchen Cabinets fit easily into any type 
of modern kitchen. Sizes and proportions have been 
carefully studied during 28 years of experience. No 
special place need be made. 

Besides, there are 15 long-wanted improvements— 


never combined on any other kind of cabinet. Things 
women have always wanted and all of them neces- 
sary to real convenience. They cost us thousands of 
dollars more each year than the usual equipment. 


There is the famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, 
for example—said by many to be the one great step 
forward in cabinet building. Then there is the Auto- 
matic Base Shelf Extender; the Dust-Proof Base Top 
underneath the Sanitary Porceliron Work Table; 
the Ant-Proof Casters; Steam-Proof Finish, etc. 


But see the Mastercraft in real life at your local 
dealer’s. Have him show you the “Fifteen Famous 
Features.” And, remember, Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, 
even with their many wonderful improvements, cost 
no more than any ordinary kitchen cabinet. And 
most dealers will gladly make terms to suit your 
income. Go see the local dealer today. If you do 
not recall him, write for his name and a free copy 


of the beautiful Sellers Book. 





G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 


ELWOOD, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Company of Canada, Southampton, Ontario, Canada (156) 





SELLERS casiners 


“The Best Servant in Your House” 











Famous Automatic Lowering Flour 
Bin. Pronounced me ~ s ines 
tant improvement in kitchen cabinet 
design. 


Automatic Base Shelf Extender. When 
you open the door, the pots and pans 
are automatically brought within 
easy reach. 


Dust-Proof Base Top beneath the 
Sanitary Porceliron Work Table 
keeps lower compartments clean. 


Ant-Proof Casters. A real obstacle 
to ants and other vermin. 


Glass Drawer Pulls. Sanitary; will 
not tarnish. 


Dovetail Construction. A guaranty 
of durability and long service 
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She had scrambled out of her captor’s 
embrace and was perched on the back of 
the driver’s seat. 

“‘He’s gone over the edge!”’ one of the 
two cried. 

The traveling woman screamed, all the 
men stood up. Instantly the two highway- 
men turned on them in fury. 

“‘Get back there and shut up!” the pock- 
marked man shouted. “It’s good riddance. 
I'll drive, Doc!” 

The other had descended—was craning 
over the edge of the cliff. Far below he 
could make out the greenish white line of 
the raging river in the cafion bottom. He 
cursed the darkness, the rain and the wind. 

“Chains went over with him!" he ex- 
claimed as he returned gloomily to the side 
of the stage. ‘The chains’re gone too!” 

“Let ’em go! I'll drive, I tell you!” 

Gerda Gerrigon was making little piteous 
sounds in her throat, but not crying. The 
pock-marked man threw her back into the 
jump seat as he climbed over to the wheel. 
She reached for the door catch, but her hand 
was knocked away by the second bandit as 
he got in. 

“You sit tight, sis!” he snepped at her. 
“The rest of you too! Nobody’s sliding out 
and raising hell on some telephone till we 
get where we want to be. Let’s go, Dick.” 

The pock-marked man rel the emer- 
gency brake and the car started rollin 
down the switchback, picking wp seal 
immediately on the steep grade. With one 
hand he touched the magncto button,on the 
dash, kicked the starter. But it did not 
respond. He leaned forward to study the 
equipment, but his eyes were jerked back 
to the road by the increasing speed at which 
they traveled. 

“See if you can turn that starter over!” 
he called to his companion. 

The latter tried various experiments. 

“I don’t know anything about the 
damned things!” he cried, and gave it up. 

“‘Something’s wrong,” the volunteer 
driver said impatiently. ‘Don’t suppose 
that squarehead could have put her out of 
commission, do you?”’ ° 

“Don’t see how he could. Weren’t we 
watching him all the time?” 

“Well, anyway, we can coast down if 
we have to.” 

All his attention became focused on kee’ 
ing the machine in the road thereafter. He 
checked the speed of the car with both 
brakes—held it to a footpace. The bi 
began to whine. Presently the passengers 
smelled burning fabric. But turn by turn 
they made the four-mile grade safely. At 
its foot the driver released all checks and 
let the car race towards the short pitch up 
from the Bad Springs Bridge. It shot 
across the bridge, up the grade part way, 
slowed down. 

“Tcan’t start the engine!” the driver said, 
kicking and tugging desperately at the task. 

In a moment the car came to a stop, be- 
gan immediately to roll backwards. He 
applied his brakes, tried the starter again; 
but it gave him no response. With a savage 
— of the machine, the starter and par- 
ticularly the young driver, he permitted 
the stage to glide back to the bridge, where 
it came to a full and apparently permanent 
stop. Both the men tried for some minutes 
to find the difficulty by a savage onslaught 
on every button, switch, lever and pedal 
in the car. 

“Any of you birds know how to start 
this thing?” the pock-marked man de- 
manded, wiping his forehead irritably. 

They all leaned forward, but no one could 
give him any assistance. At any rate, no 
one did. The two climbed out. As though 
from a second thought, the second stuck 
his head in through the curtains. 

“Anybody in here packing a gun?” he 
asked peremptorily. 

The passengers assured him that they 
were weapcnless. 

“It’s a good thing for you!”’ he growled. 
“We've got to fix this boat or we'll ail be 
left here, forty miles from nowhere. Your 
job is to sit still and to keep quiet. Get 
that?” 

They were _— wiliing to be quiet, and 
told him so. The two began a slow and in- 
expert examination of the machine. They 
moved around it, cursing more or less 
steadily. Finally the pock-marked man 
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called to the other from the nose of the 
machine, where he had found what he 
thought was a loose wire connection. They 
leaned down to examine it. 

Mil Stringer’s voice vame from the dark- 
ness beside the road. 

“Put ’em up—high, and keep ’em up!” 
he commanded. 

They wheeled, leaped towards the run- 
ning board, where both had laid their guns. 
But Mil held those weapons, one in each 
hand. 

Mr. Ba.noridge, the power-company 
executive, and Maxwell, the traveling man, 
volunteered to be responsible for the two 
prisoners when they were loaded into the 
— seats of the now crowded tonneau. 

he pock-marked man had offered some 
resistance to Mil’s program, at which the 
young driver had grinned with happiness, 
and upon which he had fallen on that ugly 
citizen and given him a generous sample 
of a thrashing which both lacerated his 
branded face and considerably quelled his 
rebellious spirit. He complained, for ex- 
ample, of a broken nose, but he did it in a 
whine instead of with curses. 

_ The demonstrating lady and Gerda Gar- 
rison shared the front seat with Mil, Gerda 
in the middle. There was a good deal of 
talk, mostly high praise of the driver and 
insistent questions as to how he had con- 
trived to fall over an eight-hundred-foot 
precipice and survive the experience. Gerda 
Garrison squeezed his arm, crying very 
softly but without letting any of them know 
that she was Ps hog , 

“I didn’t fall,” Mil said shortiy. “I 
rolled a ways.” 

“But how did you get down here so 
quickly?’’ someone demanded. 

“Slid—-while you were on the switch- 
back.” He grinned. “Seems like you fel- 
lows sort needed those chains, didn’t 
you, the by 4 you crawled down?”’ 

The two bandits had no answer. Mil 
kicked the starter. Then he laughed. 

“Oh, I forgot. The old bus won’t ramble 
far with the batteries unhooked.” 

e climbed out, opened the box on the 
running board beneath his door and slipped 
a wire end into an eye, turning down a 
screw. Then he took his seat once more, 
kicking aside slightly the bag of chains he 
had carried with him over the edge and 
that was now in its place again. He 
switched on his magneto button, pressed 
the starter and the engine roared. He be- 
gan to back off the bridge. 

“Where you going?”’ Mr. Bainbridge 
exclaimed. 

“Going?” Mil asked iri surprise. ‘‘ Meck- 
linville of course,” and he maneuvered the 
heavy car about and started up the grade. 
“Tf I have any luck I ought to make up the 
time I’ve lost.” 

“Aren’t you going to put on your 
chains?” somecne inquired curiously. 

The imperturbability of the boy im- 
pressed them all strangely. Mil laughed. 

“I don’t use chains much,” he answered, 
“except in the adobe below and up 
through Walker’s Basin.” 

Gerda Garrison crowed delightedly, al- 
though her voice broke a little. 

“You were eager | the car skid up above 
then, Mil?” she cried. “ Just bluffing?” 

He nodded. He could talk to her, oddly 
enough, on an equal footing now. He felt 
no embarrassment. The phantom that had 
always stood between him and what he 
wanted to do or wanted to have was gone— 

one, he felt, forever. He looked Gerda 

arrison in the eye. 

“Sure I was!” he answered composedly. 

There was no taint for him in Stringer 
blood. He smiled to remember what he 
had thought of it a few hours before. When 
they reached the top of the grade his re- 
lease from the o!d bondage of depression 
and doubt of himself made him laugh aloud. 
Gerda Garrison leaned closer, pressed to 
him, so that he felt her young body warm 
and pliant against his arm. 

““What’s so funny, Mil, boy?” she asked 
in a low singing tone. 

He flushed. te was nothing he could tell 
her—then; so he told her and the others 
something else. 

“I was thinking about those chains,” 
he said. “They’re in the back, in the 
valise—have been all the time. The power 
company’s pay roll is in the chain bag.” 
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“The ‘Clipper’ Belt Lacer 






enables me to keep our 
machines runaing with 
a minimum of idle time 








The ‘Clipper’ fs a dandy 






littl machine, simple 






and easy to operate."’ 







WM. SLORP, Belt Man 






The L-O. Gordon Co 
Muskegon, Mich 
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‘Saves 27 Minutes 
When a Belt Breaks 


lo lace a belt by hand takes 30: minutes. 
To lace it with a Clipper‘takes only three! 
And the Clipper joint is a satisfactory joint 
—made without pun@hing or cutting; a 
sermanent, flexible, hinge-action lacing 
which hugs the pulley and which cannot 
pull crooked or loose. 


GoM colelety-telelme) Me) t-teld Mdel-Becllth sul:sela at 
dom laces a belt. The workmen themselves 
use Clipper on leather, rubber or fabric belt- 


ing. It saves man-time and machine-time. 


Interesting booklets describe the economy 
of Clippér belt lacing service —the small 
original cost and the large continuous sav- 
ings. ‘Write for them. 

Dealers in Principal Cities 6 
, Grand Rapids; Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Lace 
Ute) Anyone can lace 
a belt with the 











“How in the world did you ever let 
your teeth get in that condition?” 


teeth are not likely to be in 
a generally bad shape—un- 
less the visit has been post- 
poned too long. 


Dentists of today don’t 
hesitate toexpress surprise 
when they find a patient 


with badly neglected teeth. | 


Surely enough has been 
said and printed and taught 
and advertised about the 
proper care of the teeth for 
almost every person to 
know something about the 
subject. 


Users of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste know a little more, 
we think, than the average. 


When a Pebeco user 
goes to the_dentist, his 
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Pebeco cleanses the teeth 
and tends to check decay by 
counteracting the condition 
known as “Acid-Mouth.” 


Its use induces a healthy 
alkaline flow of saliva that 
keeps the teeth and gums 
in a bright, firm condition. 


Are your teeth protected 
against “Acid-Mouth’? A 
simple test will tell. Send 
for the test papers. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635 Gre awich Street, New York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Also makers of Lysol Disinfectant, Lysol Shaving Cream, and Lysol Toilet Soap 





“A cid-Mouth” 
? 


It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 


These Test Papers Will Tell You — Sent Free 
With Ten-Day Trial ‘Tube of Pebeco 


There are probably many causes that con- 
tribute to decay of the teeth, but dental authori- 
ties seem to agree that in the vast majority of 
cases decay results from over-acidity of the mouth. 
You can easily tell if you have “‘Acid-Mouth,”’ 
and also see how Pebeco tends to counteract this 
tooth-destroying condition, by the simple and in- 
teresting experiment with the test papers, which 
we will gladly send to you upon request. 

Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on your 
tongue. Ifit turns pink, you have “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make another 
test. The paper will not change color, thus ders- 
onstrating how Pebeco helps to counteract ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth.” - Just send a post-card for Free Test 
Papers and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. 
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as paid its weekly bill. And there was 
another campaign in prospect too—a cam- 
paign in which he’d surely be running for 
something worth while. Another quarter 
day brought him a curt letter, however, 
which puzzled him until he had interviewed 
the trust officer at the bank. 

“Possibly we should have foreseen this,” 
admitted that gentleman broadly. “But 

our father specified that these traction 
mds should be trusteed for you, and there 
seemed to be no sound reason for selling 
them until this last strike and the simul- 
taneous refusal the city council to 
approve the increase in fares, It’s unfortu- 
nate, of course, that all your eggs were in 
one basket, but ——’”’ 

“Why don’t you sell now, then?” Mar- 
tin smiled as he advanced this happy solu- 
tion. “Put the money into something that 
pays dividends.” 

“Because investors aren’t anxious for 
securities which don’t pay interest,”’ ex- 
plained the banker patiently. “We couldn't 
— justify our action before a court if 
we sold now. The courts never forgive a 
trustee for selling at the bottom of the 
market. They'll overlook a mistake in buy- 
ing, but ——” 

“Well, couldn’t I borrow something on 
them?” 

“Hardly! That would be inst the 
law, even if anybody would lend on them. 
Cheer up; you aren’t as hit as most of 
the people who held those bonds. You're 
young and strong. It’s mainly old people 
who’ve been harmed by this receivership— 
i who can’t help themselves. It won’t 

urt you permanently. You can get some- 
thing to do, and eventuaily these bonds 
will regain a good value. The present 
trouble is merely political. When people 
come to their senses the road will meet its 
interest charges ery A Meanwhile if you're 
hard up’’—he eyed Martin’s fi with a 
certain callous absence of sympathy—“‘ why 
not look up a job?” 

The idea had its attractions for Martin. 
After all, he had always looked upon him- 
self as one of the toiling masses. It would 
be good experience to find out by practice 
just what it meant to earn one’s living, and 
while he earned his he wouldn’t be op- 
pressed by the knowledge that he was ac- 
cepting stolen profits at the hands of a 
vicious monopo! ‘e 

“Of course. I was going to do that.” 

He went out, thinking busily. If he 
must earn his living it might as well be in 
some congenial pursuit. His instinct re- 
belled at the idea of a mere sale of his time 
and strength for a w in money. He 
wanted besides the satisfaction of feeling 
that his labor was turned to a ul pur- 
pose. An idea came to him. He hurried 
down to see Levine. The Communist La- 
bor Party carried a considerable pay roll, 
as he knew from repeated contributions 
toward that very purpose. Why shouldn’t 
he earn his bread by preaching the truth, 
like Levine and Schnitzler themselves? 
What could be better than using his full 
strength for the spread of the social gospel? 

“Why, yes, we have a few paid positions 
in the council,” said Levine, lifting his 
thick brows. “Some of the comrades who 
give all their time to the work and have no 
other source of income ——” 

Martin explained bluntly that for the 
present this was his situation. Levine 
stared at him. 

“Didn’t you know that your income de- 
pended on those traction bonds?” 

“Why, yes! But it didn’t occur to me 
that they’d stop paying interest just be- 
cause the men earned a decent wage. And 
besides, if I’d sold them I’d only have been 
robbing somebody else.” 

“Some other robber, yes.’”’ Levine 
scowled. “You ought to have seen what 
this would mean. You hadn’t any sight to 
lose that money, Blake. The cause needed 
it. I’ve been depending on you to finance 
this coming campaign.’ 

“I’m sorry,” said Martin humbly. “But 
if I can’t put up money I can work, and I’d 
only need a few dollars to Pay board. If 
you can put me on the pay roll ——” 

Levine shook his head with decision. 

“Paid positions are too scarce for that. 
We can’t pay anybody except our trained 
workers. You're only an amateur after all, 
and you’ve done the cause a bad turn too. 
We can’t do anything for you.” 

Martin went away, vaguely troubled. 
Trained workers, eh? The words had a 





‘Continued from Page 15) 


familiar sound. In Levine’s doctrine it was 
the unskilled toiler who would one day 
come uppermost in the scheme of things, 
the skilled laborer who had enjoyed a 
shameful share in the spoils of the capitalis- 
tic system. And here in the party’s own 
mechanism the untrained man was the vic- 
tim of discrimination. He shook his head 
over it. There was something wrong some- 
where. 

But his pocket was too nearly empty to 
age much consideration of this paradox. 

e needed a job and needed it now. He 
examined the employment advertisements 
in the newspapers and answered several of 
the most inviting. It was disconcerting to 
find that in nearly every case experience 
seemed to be essential. The unskilled 
toiler always got the worst of it, ew 

ust as Levine had always said. Gradually 
e ceased to consider the alluring oppor- 
tunities and to confine his attention to 
one demands. Even Tan agg work 
it appeared, req' ining. 
foremen glanced at his hands and rejected 
him with a contemptuous head shake. He 
had only a little silver left when it occurred 
to him that he had overlooked his brightest 
opening. He went around to see Leary and 
ut the case before him. The union leader 
istened with a patently mounting im- 
patience. 

“We can let you into the union all right,” 
he said finally, “and there might be a job 
for you after while. Right now there’s 
quite a waiting list, th . Traffic’s slack 
in this business depression. A lot of our 
men are still laid off. But fill out the card 
and I'll see what I can do.” 

Martin complied. Leary glanced at his 
application. 

‘All — Fifty bucks now.” 

“Fifty bucks! What for?” 

“Initiation fee, of course,’’ Learysnapped. 
=i Don't think a union runs en hot air, do 

ff) ? ” 

“But I'm broke. I haven’t got ——” 

Leary tore up the card. 

“Come around when you're ready to 
talk business. My time’s valuable.” 

Martin slunk away, appalled at the dis- 
covery that his brother workmen refused to 
let him share their toil except at a price. 
For the first time he felt a certain want of 
wane for them. He struggled against 
this, informing himself that they weren’t to 
blaine. The capitalistic system had driven 
them into an imitation of its methods in 
self-defense. Men toiling in a chain gang 
would snarl at their mates. That was to be 
expected. Once the pressure from above 
was removed, this selfishness and cruelt 
wouid quickly disappear. Meanwhile, wit 
less than a dollar in hand and a board bill 
due to-night, Martin Blake couldn't con- 
sider economics broadly and impersonally. 
He walked home, glowering at the uni- 
formed crews of the street cars which passed 
him, envying them the effortless transpor- 
tation they were receiving as an incident in 
their enviable occupations. 

His landlady wagged a wise, unfriendly 
head at his frank explanations. 

“That may all be, but I can’t pay my 
rent with talk, Mr. Blake. I'll need your 
room for somebody that can pay for it. 
You can come around for your trunk when 
you've got the six dollars you owe me.” 

From this position she could not be 
budged. Martin found himself on the 
sidewalk, fingering his silver and con- 
tempiating a lugubrious twilight. Old 
Peter Blake’s words came back to him. 

“You won’t have to sleep in the street 
when I’m gone.” 

His father had guessed wrong about that, 
evidently. Association reminded him that 
he still owned the cottage on Whitney 
Street. The key to the front door was on 
his ring with the rest. He’d always meant 
to go back there sometime and inspect the 
house which Peter Blake had never offered 
for rent after his wife’s death. Martin felt 
a sudden rush of gratitude toward the 
mother he cou.:! barely remember. It was 
thanks to her that he wouldn’t sleep out- 
doors to-night. 

Whitney Street was a long, long walk 
away. He spent a little of his change for a 
frugal suoper on the way, and reached the 
house long after dark. He stood for a 
moment at the gate in the picket fence, 
recalling the place as it had seemed to him 
twenty years ago. It had shrunk a good 
deal since then. Even the alley which sep- 
arated it from the rear of the grocery had 
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contracted to a mere wheel width from the 
roomy place where he had played. He un- 
locked the door ‘with a queer, aching sting 
in his eyes. 

The gas and water had not been turned 
on, he found, but successive matches re- 
vealed the little ooms in solemn order, with 
the selfsame furniture he could remember 
with an unexpected clearness. That kitchen 
table, with that oilcloth cover, had been a 

"s cave once, with Peter Blake for a de- 
lightfully fearsome tenant. It had been a 
sore task to climb those cupboard shelves 
to reach the cooky jar when his mother 
wasn’t looking. 

He felt his way to the bedroom and flung 
himself on the bare, hard mattress, a queer 
sense of security upon him. It seemed as if 
here, at least, was somehow protected 
against the world and to-morrow. 


ar 


T FIRST the noise merely stimulated a 
familiar nightmare in which Martin 
Blake had been drafted, after all, and 
hustled overseas to destroy his brother 
toilers with scientifically murderous de- 
vices. Emerging from this revolting hal- 
lucination, he identified the sound as the 
spiteful, stuttering bark and cough of a 
motor just outside the window. 

With a sharp effort he located himself. 
The old house, the alley which flanked it— 
that must be the grocer’s truck, then. His 
rooted hatred for the whole class of para- 
sitical middlemen found a defir.ite, individ- 
ual objective. Starting that racket under 
the weary ears of a sleeping neighborhood — 
before dawn too! He shut his eyes tight 
and tried to duplicate the performance with 
his ears. But the creaking whir of a spun 
crank, the infrequent back fire, the hopeful 
clatter when the motor caught for a few 
explosions, overcame his resolutions and 
brought him to the window. 

It was still dark, but enough light crept 
around the angle from the gas lamp on the 
corner to let him see that it was rainin 
and a yellow rectangle in the opposite wail 
siJhouetted a vague figure stooping at the 
stubby snout of a little tin truck. Martin's 
moment of resentment gave way at once to 
pity. He forgot the grocer in the back- 
ground as he watched this oppressed em- 
ploye slaving in the wet dawn while the 
world’s drones drow: on deep pillows. 
A fellow feeling softened his voice. 

“What's the trouble, comrade?”’ 

“Oh, nothing. It always hates to start 
in the wet.” 

Martin Blake jumped. Agirl! A woman, 
toiling at the crank at five in the morning! 
He thrust up the sash and clambered out 
ey. 

“Here, let me spin her!” 

He bent to the handle as she complied, 
his anger suddenly burning at the social 
scheme which tolerated such abuses. Even 
in the murk he could see that she was young 
and slender. He a upward sharply, a 
mere quarter turn. Instantly the whimsi- 
cal motor roared into life. The girl touched 
the quadrant levers and the sound etilled to 
a humming mutter. He slapped his hands, 
pleased with himself. 

“Thanks.” She hesitated. “What were 
yen doing in that house? I’m much obliged 

or helping, but ——” 

“Oh"’—he understood her doubt—“I 
belong there. It’s mine. I’m Martin 
Blake.” 

There was a silent moment in which he 
felt a change in the atmospheric tension. 
a tightened when she spoke again. 

“Used to live here when I was a kid,”’ he 
added. “Thougat I’d come back for a 
while and see what it would be like.” 

She nodded curtly and turned away, 
tapping on the glass of the lighted wine ow. 
He guessed that she must be some kin to 
old Dobie—daughter, probably. Heseemed 
to rernember a baby creeping about the 
doorstep when he had played in this same 
alley years ago. Conrad Dobie, heavily 
muffied against the weather, came out. He 
did not notice Martin, seemingly, as he 
climbed in beside the girl and the little 
truck snuffled cautiously backward to the 
street. Martin watched its headlights 
brighten as the motor raced, saw it turn 
and disappear. A slumbering antipathy 
stirred in him. That was all part of it— 

of the petty piracy by which the trad- 
ing classes prospered. Up before daylight, 
(Continued on Page 50) 









Yes, the Rotospeed prints 1,000 form 
letters for 20c; sharp, clean, personal, 
attractive form letters with all the ear- 
marks of individual, typewritten origi- 
nals. Could you use bulletins, notices, 
price lists, office or factory forms if they 
were printed in the privacy of your own | 
office at a moment's notice and at 
almost no expense? 

Then we want you to accept our offer 
to try a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator 
at our expense. 


Banks, Churches 


Factcries and Stores 
Every bank needs a Rotospeed. With 
it notices and bulletins can be mailed to 


® selected lists, securing new business and 


increasing deposits. 

Rotospeed is an aid to every church. 
Thousands of ministers are using it to 
get out letters to their congregations, 
increasing attendance and solving the 
problems of church finance. 

It increases business and collections for 
stores. 

Every factory has a dozen uses for the 
Rotospeed; the Sales Department, 
Credit Department, Production De- 
partment—all require forms thet this 
machine can produce cheaply and 
quickly. 


$43.50 Complete | 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is 
easy to operate. There is no type to 
set. It prints anything that can be 
handwritten, typewritten, drawn or 
ruled—quickly and easily. It does 
everything that a stencil duplicator can 
do, with fewer operations and with less 
expense. And yet the price, equipped 
for all classes of work, is $43.50. 


10 Days’ Trial , 
at Our Expense 


The Rotospeed is sold direct from fac- 
tory to user. We employ no salesmen. 


a We offer to put the machine in your 


office, compiete with all equipment and 
supplies, and let you use it as you please 
for ten days. The saving on ten days’ 
work will probably more than equal the 
entire cost of the machine. 

Order now or mail the coupon for 
booklet, details of our Free Trial Offer 
and samples of work done on the 
Rotospeed by others in your own line 
of business. Simply sign the coupon or 
pin it to your letterhead and mail it 


at once. 
The Rotospeed Company 
463 E. Third St. Dayton, Chic 


The Rotospeed Co. 
483 E. Third St. Deyten, Ohio 
Send me booklet, details of your 


Free Trial Offer and samples of Rotospeed work, 
This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Address 
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“Hail, Columbia, Happy Land” 


Get a Columbia Grafonola. Make your Sides Ruitinive Cobembl 


Fourth of July complete. Have great bands ype eon on 


as well as bunting, choruses as well as French Army Band 
crackers, rhythmic dances as well as rockets, Paul Biese Trio 


Paul Biese College Inn 





famous singers as well as flags. Art Hickman's Orchestra of 
Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 


You need never leave your seat to stopa Nora Bayes 


Harry C. Browne 





Columbia Grafonola. One of its many ex- Marion Hari 
- clusive improvements is the Von Set Auto- Bert Williams 


matic Stop. When you buy a phonograph, 
get a modern instrument—the Columbia 
Grafonola. 







Standard Models from $30 up 
Period Designs from $335 up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory : Toronto 
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Hairs that 
twist Steel 


Thousands of them that 
you must cut away 
every morning 

FOREST of hairs as big as 
tree trunks—tiny steel teeth 
cutting their way through—that’s 


the startling picture of shaving 
we get from the high power 


microscope. It explains the chief 
cause of shaving discomfort. 
Your razor blade is not solid 
steel —it is made up of tiny, 


delicate teeth. At the very first 
shave they are bent and twisted 
out of line by the tough bristles. 
That is why even blades of the 
finest steel soon begin to catch 
and “ pull,” 

The only way man has ever 
discovered to smooth these teeth 
back to a keen cutting edge is— 
stropping. 





Afier one shave—unstropped blade 
under the microscope 


Avoid needJess discomfort—save 
blade expense! Use the razor 
that strops its own blades. With 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor you 
can easily restore the fresh, keen 
edge in ten seconds morning after 
morning! Quick, simple, 
convenient! Strops, shaves and 
cleans without removing the 
blade. A whole year of cool, 
smooth shaves from the blades 
that come with each set 





Opens like a leaf of a book 
——nothing to take apart 


The money that many men spend 
on blades alonc every few months 
will buy a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
set. Complete with silver plated 
razor, selected strop and a year’s 
supply of blades—in various styles 
of convenient leather, gun-metal 
or nickel plated cases—$5,00 





AutoStrop 
Razor-$500 


Sharpens itself 
—saves constant 


blade expense 
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| working a girl like a beast of burden, not 








| even sparing himself! He frewned as he 


scrambled back through the window and 
curled himself on the mattress. He drifted 
back into sleep, still scowling. These 
people couldn’t see anything in life but 
their profits. Their preying on the helpless, 
toiling poor didn’t even bring them the 
common creature comforts. 

The thought came back to him when he 
woke to watch them unload the truck. It 
was light enough now to see the faces 

lainly, and he observed the same harried 
on in both, as if they were.at one in fear- 
ing that delay might forfeit some trivial 
gain. The girl’s look confirmed his earlier 
guess. There was something relentless in 
the thin-lipped mouth. Sire was even 
harder than her father, he tought. He 
resented the impulse which urged him to 
offer his help. Even if the baskets and 


crates were visibly too heavy for her, it | 


served her right to have to carry them. 
Every vegetable there was nothing but a 
pretext for extortion. Some wor n’s 
wife would pay three prices for it presently. 
Let them work! He was annoyed at him- 
self for climbing through the window tolend 
e hand with a crate of eggs which she had 
barely managed to lower from the tail- 
bosra without mishap, and his annoyance 
deepened when she accepted his help with- 
out protest. 

“Hello, Martin,” Conrad Dobie greeted 
him hurriedly, busy over the display racks 
before the store. ‘Long time since you 
been back.” 3 

Martin nodded, repressing a desire to 
refer to that eggplant episode. Perha 
Dobie didn’t know that he had been the 
target of that contemptible attack. This 
was heaping ¢ fire anyway. The 
idea soothed his resentment, so that he 
insisted on helping with the rest of the load. 
When they had finished, the girl straight- 
ened, smoothing back a strand of wet hair 
from her forehead. 

“Much obliged.” She hesitated. “Had 
your breakiasi:“ 

Martin shook his head, suddenly con- 
scious of hunger. 

“Sure, have-a bit with us, Martin. 
Glad to have you.” g 

Dobie’s tone was absently cordial as he 
looked up from an untidy desk at the back 
of the shop. ‘ 

“You go on back, Annie. I'll tend store 
till Joe comes.” 

Martin hesitated, minded to refuse. But 
he was extraordinarily hungry, and he re- 
flected that, after all, he earned his 
breakfast honestly enough. The silver in 
his pocket wouldn’t go far at the best of it. 

“Could I have a wash first?” he asked 
as he followed the girl into a pleasant 
kitchen at the rear. “The water isn’t 
turned on over there.” 

She waved a hand toward an iron sink as 
she crossed to the stove. He hesitated 
again before es his coat and rollin 
back his sleeves. The sting of the col 
water refreshed him. He waiched the 
pleasing transformation of eggs in a spat- 
tering skillet, and himself cut clumsy slices 
from a new loaf at the girl’s curt direction. 
He ate with relish at a red-clothed table, 
furtively studying the girl opposite him. 
She ay ny have been pretty, he thought, 
except for that grimness about the mouth. 
That made her look hard, somehow— 
almost cruel. No wonder though. People 
who prospered by preying on the needs and 
aay" sa of weaker people ought to look 
like that. 

She went out to the shop, and Dobie 
came back, sniffing hungrily. He helped 
himself and sat down facing Martin, who 
had — his third cup of coffee. 

“Gives you an appetite getting up early,” 
he said. ‘One good thing about the gro- 
cery business—there’s generally something 
to eat.” He chuckled and buttered a thick 
slice. “That’s why I’ve stuck to it, I 

ess,”’ 

Martin nodded at the pleasantry. He 
knew why Dobie had clung to the business 
well enough. But he was eating Dobie’s 
bread, and a fellow couldn’t very well 
speak the truth under such circumstances. 

The meal seemed to soften the grocer. 
The lines in his thin shrewd face seemed 
shallower as he pushed back his cup and 
regarded Martin through half-closed eyes. 


The look reminded Martin again of that’ 


hot afternoon when the melon had been 
divided into eighths. 

“Used to see your father down this way 
pretty often,” he said. “Glad you feel the 
way he did about the old house, Martin.” 
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Martin’s eyes widened interrogatively. 
He reme that Peter Blake had 
occasionally stayed away from home over- 
night without offering his son any ex- 
planations. It came to him with sudden 
certainty that the old man had spent those 
nights where he had spent the last one, and 
a pang of sympathy hurt him in spite of 
himself. 

“Guess your father felt it was home,” 
said the grocer, nodding. “Used to stay 
there every little while and drop in for 
breakfast in the morning. Hardly ex- 
pected you’d take after him in that 
though.” 

Martin yielded to an impulse to be 
frank. 

“I didn’t have anywhere else to go,” he 
said. ‘l’d have slept outdoors last night 
if I hadn’t found the key on my ring and 
remembered where it belonged.” 

Dobie’s brows rose. 

“Thought you’d be pretty well fixed, 
Martin. What’s the trouble? Haven't 
spent it all, have you?” 

Martin explained briefly. The old grocer 
listened attentively. Martin had a queer 
notion that listening in that fashion re- 
quired training—that oid Conrad Dobie 
had learned exactly how to hear such stories. 

“Too bad.” Dobie shook his head and 
made a clicking sound of sympathy with 
tongue and teeth. “You aren’t the only 
one that’s suffered from that business, 
Mart. Old Mrs. Regan down the street 
had all her bit of savings in those bonds the 
same as you. Worse for her than for you.” 
He shook his head again. ‘“ Must be a good 
many’s got hit the way you did.” 

* ?” Martin frowned. ‘“Wasn’t 
Regan the big fellow that threw the switches 
ut the corner? Seems to me I remem- 


Tr —_— 

“‘That’s the one. in. died three-four 
ears back. Left the old lady enough to 
eep her. Put it in street-car bonds, he did. 

He always believed in the company as if he 
owned it. I remember him fighting a 
fellow that said the road was on the bum.” 

Martin’s scowl deepened. It wasn’t right 
that the widow of a laborer should suffer 
as he was suffering. Even Levine’s fluent 
segs ag failed to explain away things 

ike this. It was all very well to talk about 

disregarding individual cases for the good 
of the mass. That didn’t give Mrs. Regan 
back her savings. 

“You're ial. Mart. You've gt your 
father’s build, and you’re young. You can 
earn your own way like he did.” 

Martin laughed. 

“Can 1? How? I’ve been trying to do 
that for almost a month. I can’t get a job. 


Nobody wants a horn, and I never 
learned any kind of work but one.” 
“What?” 


Dobie half closed his eyes once more. 
Martin guessed that he had known all alon 
who hel seed on that cart tail and call 
down the lightning on such as he. The 

ization an him into a burst of 
blunt, defiant speech: 

“Serving my brothers! That’s the only 
kind of work I know—the only kind of 
work that seems worth doing! Ever since 
I’ve been independent I’ve given myself 
and all I had to it—to helping the other 
fellow, to making the world a decenter 
place for people to live in, to helping the 
weak fight the strong, to-——””_ He broke 
off, conscious of the folly of such speech in 
Conrad Dobie’s amie 8 “IT know it 
sounds like rot to you. ofits strike you 
as the only thing that matters. But it’s 
true! I’ve given up my life to it. I’ve 
trained myself for it. It’s the only trade 
I know and the only one I want to know. 
I can’t make my living at it. I’ve got todo 
something else or starve, and I think I’d 
rather starve, I’d rather starve than spend 
my life grubbin: for profits.” 

“Can’t run a business without ’em,”’ said 
Dobie dryly. “Been tried. And I guess 

‘ou haven’t tried starving yet. Wouldn’t 
ike it. Nobody does. Grocery business 
teaches a fellow that much.” He chuckled 
thinly. Martin’s anger flared at the in- 
nuendo. 

“Oh, I know that! You trade on it-- 
other people’s hunger! You ——” 

“Bad thing for the business if nobody 
wanted to eat,” said Dobie. “Bad thing 
for folks if nobody had food for sale, too, 
maybe. But what I was thinkin’ was this: 
You need a job nt bad by what you 
say. We need a husky young fellow right 
here. Joe’s quittin’, come Sat’day night. 
Don’t like the hovrs. Kinda long, at that. 
Point is, if you want to work we can use 
you. Twelve a week—drive the truck and 
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help around the store. Wednesday after- 
noons and Sundays off. Want it?’ 

“Want it?” Martin fumbled for words 
emphatic enough to express the fervor of 
his refusal. Before he had found them 
Annie Dobie spoke from the doorway: 

“How about Mrs. Regan, father? She’s 
four weeks behind now, and she wants ——”’ 

“Let her have it—let her have it!’’ 
snapped the old man testily. 

“But she hasn't got anything. You 
know ——” 

“Let her have it, I said. Guess we can 
spare a few groceries, if she never pays for 
‘em. Traded here twenty years!’’ He 
turned to Martin: “Well, want to try it?” 

Martin gulped. The grocery business! 
Trading on the helpless need of the weak! 
He wanted to say no, and yet he couldn’t, 
somehow. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll try it.’ 

“Thought you would,” said Dobie. 
“Heard people talk about starving before 
now, but I never saw anybody try it 't could 
help it. That’s what keeps the business 
goin’. Come along out front and I’ll show 
you where to start.” 


iv 


rt E BEEN out six weeks now, you 

know.” The deep-chested man 
wagged his head apologetically. Martin 
Blake nodded, his m divided. Strikes 
were the sacred weapon of the oppressed, 
of course. He was wholly persuaded that 
they were righteous, and in the end benefi- 
cer... And yet —— 

“Tt’d be all right if we didn’t have to 
carry so many of you,” he said. ‘“There’s 
twelve of you getting groceries here, and it 
runs into money.” 

He glanced at the doorway with a touch 
of apprehension. The collector for the 
wholesale house would be along any minute 
now, and the cash receipts so far hadn’t 
begun to reach the figure he needed to 
make up the promised payment. A line 
scored his forehead. 

“You fellows do the striking,”’ he added 
with a sudden sense of injustice, “but it’s 
the grocer that pays the bills. I notice you 
never go on strike about eating.” 

“You'll get your money when we go 
back,” said the molder. ‘We'll make good 


“Yes, and out of the twelve we’re carry- 
ing there’ll be three or four that’ll move in- 
stead of settling up. That’s where it gets 
us. We can’t tell which customer’s out to 
— us.” 

“T’ve traded here goin’ on three years 
now ——” 

“I know, and you're getting credit, 
aren’t you? I’m only telling you what 
we're up against.” 

Again Martin’s eye wandered to the 
doorway. Anniv ought to be back pretty 
soon. Maybe she'd manage to collect 
something. He wrapped up the molder’s 
flour and sugar absently, and noted the 
amount on a yellow slip in the patented 
account system. 

There were a lot of these slips now in 
spite of his efforts to keep their number 
down. He wondered how old Conrad had 
managed to do it without forfeiting the 
goodwill of his trade. Suddenly he missed 
the old man, found himself wishing that 
Conrad were alive to help the store through 
this present crisis. Annie knew a good deal 
about the business, of course, but she 
couldn’t do everything, and Martin him- 
self soagaabe much good except at the heavy 
work. 

“More important to refuse the dead beat 
than to buy close,” Conrad had said. 
“Every time a beat gets on the books some 
honest customer has to pay for him.” 

Martin shook his head. There had been 
a good many accounts to be turned over to 
the collection agency since Conrad’s death. 
He did his best, of course, but it was hard 
to tell the difference. 

He went to the doorway to look for 
Annie. Under the awning the display racks 

roffered an array of vegetables and fruit. 

is glance traveled over them shrewdly. 
Even with Annie’s help, the buying wasn’t 
as well done as when Conrad had driven 
down to the wholesale market. He won- 
dered whether the old man had had some 
extra sense of quantity which told him how 
much to buy, and when, and at what price. 
Martin was always guessing wrong, try as 
he would. 

He leaned over a basket of eggplants, 
shaking his head. Some of them were 
pretty far gone already. By to-morrow 
they’d be unsalable. e remembered his 
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“superior efficiency . better cooking and baking” 


The picnic lunch for the tour is most appetizing and delicious when prepared on 
the Universal Combination Range. For the external beauty of this most modern of all 
ranges truly reflects its superior efhciency. Better cooking and baking result from its 
correct design and construction. Compact and well proportioned, it is econom- 
ical of kitchen space. And its smooth porcelain surface is easily kept immaculate. 


It is “The Range of Simplicity and Thrift”; famous for its Sim- 
plicity, Economy, Beauty and Compactness. So simple, a mere 
twist of the wrist changes completely from Coal or Wood to Gas. 
No parts to take out; no dampers to operate; Automatic. Its 
beauty is enhanced by the durablé, unbreakable, Univit Porcelain 
finish. Peacock Blue or Pearl Grey; Washable, Sanitary. The 


equipment includes Baking and Roasting Oven, Pastry Oven, 
Broiler, Warming Closet, Self-Starter for Gas, Gas Kindler for Coal. 

Keens kitchen cool in summer, warm in winter. Economical, 
wastes no fuel. No worry about Gas Shortage. At all good 
dealers’, in plain, nickel or porcelain finish—cash or terms, Dealer's 
name and illustrated booklet on request. 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 600-800 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BAYONNE, N. J. 


Made in Canada under the name “SIMPLEX” by McClary’s - 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
- London Patented in United States snd Canada 
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So faith{ul to the spirit and traditions of the ancient guilds is the Gruen American workshop that one can almost visualise the worthy masters of old before its quaint timbered doorways 


With Sombols did the OS Guild 

















Masters Guard their Craft 





DEMI-LADY, her arms ex- 
tended proper, issuing out 

of the clouds. .... ” so runs 
the description of an emblem made 
famous by the craftsmen of an 


ancient guild. 


Paneled in guildhall door, this 
symbol of high artistry portrayed 
the ideals of the craft. Embossed 
upon a masterpiece, it identified the 
worthy craftsman’s work, protect- 
ing it against the infringement of 
lesser artisans who sought to copy. 












Switzerland, the Gruen Watches are 
conceived. There, with the aid of 
American machinery, master crafts- 
men fashion the movements to the 
exacting standards of the guild. On 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, is the Amer- 
ican workshop. 
















Beneath the proud emblem of 
their guild, the early watchmakers wrought, 
ever conscious of the importance of their call- 
ing, striving always for perfection in their work. 


The modern symbol of high 
artistry 


Symbolic of the same skill and devotion as 


obtained among the early guildsmen, the emblem 
of the modern Gruen Guild of Watchmakers 
stands today as the mark of supreme artistry. 
Among the Gruen craftsmen—many of whom 
are descendants of the old guild masters—live 
the same pride of craftsmanship, the same 
ideals that flourished in the old guild days. 

In the Gruen workshops at Madre-Biel, 























No. 61—14 kt, solid green gold... ...... 0... +... +. $100.00 
18 kt. solid white gold... . 6... ce oc on ee BINS.00 
No. 62—25 r filled... . $27.50, $37.50, $40.00, $ 47.50 
14 kt. solid green gold.... ... 857.50, $77.50, $ 92.50 


No. 63—14 ht. solid green gold........ 
18 ht. solid while gold...... . 
Prices include war tax 
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Here the beautiful hand-wrought cases are made, 
the movements fitted into them, and then given 
their final adjustments and tests for accuracy. 


See these new models 


In the accompanying panel the character of 
Gruen craftsmanship is well illustrated. Unusual 
in design, Model 61, in solid green or white gold, 
is replete with that charm so desired in a dainty 
wristlet. The graceful simplicity of Model 62, 
gold filled or in solid green gold, makes it the 
ideal wristlet for her who prefers a watch un- 
adorned. Model 63, rich with hand-wrought 
traceries of unsurpassed beauty, may be had in 
solid green or white gold. 


At the sign of the Gruen Guild 


Gruen Watches are sold only by chartered agen- 
cies, among the best jewelry stores in each 
locality. Look for the Gruen Service Emblem. 
There you will find these beautiful Gruen models 
and other Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women. 

Prices: $25 to $750; with diamonds from $100 
to $6000. 

A book of Etchings and Photographic Plates 
showing Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women will be sent if you are sincerely interested. 
(ruEN WaTCHMAKERS GUILD, Time Hill, Cincinnati,U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 


latches 


Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN’ model 
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(Centinued from Page 50) 
first acquaintance with eggplants in this 
condition. It seemed a very long time 
indeed since he and Levine and Schnitzler 
had fled before that onslaught. He moved 
the basket farther out of the sun and shook 
his head again. There was more in running 
a grocery store than most people would be- 
lieve. You had to know an incredible lot 
of things about every item in your stock. 
You had to read character, too, by face and 
h rather than clothes. You had to 
plan so that perishable stuff moved out at 
the same speed with which you brought it 
in. You had to remember three or four 
hundred people by name, and know all 
about them, so that on a minute’s notice 
ou could refuse or extend credit. And you 
ad to work, too—he stretched his arms 
wearily at the memory of his day so far. 
It was only ten. He wouldn’t be done till 
seven, and he’d already been at work five 
hours. 

His frown came back as he thought of 
the molder who had just carried away a 
dollar and ten cents’ worth of provisions. 
Those fellows were striking for a six-hour 
day! Six hours! When Martin Blake had 
worked that long by eleven in the morning, 
six days in the week! Anda dollar an hour 
for pay! The little store couldn’t show a 
proft of more than thirty a week when it 
was doing its best. Some ean didn’t 
know when they were well off. 

Annie Dobie came in, walking briskly, 
her face faintly flushed above the black 
waist. 

“I got twenty-eight dollars, Mart! The 
Sullivan boys have started working again 
and the old lady paid up. I was counting 
on her.” 

Martin nodded, too tired to be much 
elated. It was like this every week— barely 
scraping oP cash together to keep that 
collector satisfied, never getting far enough 
ahead of the bills to lean back and take a 
long breath. This time next week they’d 
be worrying again, and the week after, and 
the week after that. And all for precious 
little more than a bare living too! It wasa 
silly trade, when a man could be a molder 
and earn more money in a six-hour day 
without any mental stresses. If they had 
any sense they’d seil out. 

Annie, busy at the desk, called to him 
quietly. He moved wearily toward her. 

“Here’s a letter from that business 
broker, Mart. He says he can sell a small 
grocery at a fair figure.” 

Martin glanced at the few lines of type- 
script. 

“Well, why don’t you? It’s your busi- 
ness, isn’t it?”’ 

She hesitated. 

“T suppose it’s foolish not to. I could 
earn a better living keeping books for 
somebody else, and not have to work half 
as hard. Onl 

She stop as s their eyes met. He knew 
that she was thinking about Conrad Dobie, 
and in a vague fashion shared the thought. 
Under his practicality the old man had 
harbored something like a passion for this 
tiny business. His youth had been traded 
for its start, his whole life invested in its 
maintenance. Of course it had no right to 
exist. Only the survival of the rotten 
capitalistic system enabled it to live. But 
Conrad Dobie had talked about it as he 
waited for that second stroke to finish 
him as if—almost as if it had been a kind 
of monument. 

“IT know,” said Martin Blake. 
seem like going back on him.” 


“It would 
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She nodded and bent over the accounts. 
He moved to the counter as a customer 
came in, a thin pallid woman in rather 
better clothes than most of Dobie’s > 
tomers wore. She met his glance a 
hensively, and he saw her fingers fum in 
with a purse. Experience had already 
taught him to read these signs accurately. 
He knew that the purse was empty. 

“I—I wanted to ask—to ask whether 
you could open a small account ——” 

Martin could have anticipated the speech 
word by word. The white-collar class that 
traded with bigger, more inviting stores 
till something went wrong, and then trans- 
ferred the burden to a little grocery. His 
old hatred of the middle estate woke in 
him. He would have liked to tell her 
roughly to ask oo of the merchants who 
had profited by her Lan ab But he 
ane his voice saying gently that they’d be 
glad to oblige. 

The story came with a sudden rush. It 
was queer, he thought, how people seemed 
to find relief in telling their troubles. The 
same old story, too—an office man suddenly 
out of a job. He filled out the account 
ecard and took down the order, grinning 
down at the counter at the naive instruc- 
tion to deliver it. Never occurred to these 
people that delivery meant expense and 
work. He came back to the desk wi. she 


had gone. 
“I don’t know. Maybe I ought to have 
refused SS 
“No, that was ri right.” Annie took the 


eard from him. hat’s the only way a 
store like this keeps going. If it weren’t 
for credit and delivery the chain stores 
would kill us. The only thing we’ve got to 
offer that they can’t give is service—the 
personal touch. Father used to say that he 
didn’t sell .groceries—he sold service.” 

‘But as soon as the man gets a job they'll 
trade somewhere else again,’’ he objected. 

“Very likely. But we get the business 
till he does, and —— 

“And maybe never collect.” 

“Maybe. But you’ve seen that most 
per are honest, haven’t you? For every 

at there are twenty customers who pay 
up as soon as they can. We take the loss 
out of our margin.” 

He nodded carelessly. It was familiar, 
this ae hy, and he knew that it fitted 
the Te went back to the doorway 
and ates that thesun had followed that 
basket of eggplants. He moved it again; 
and then, frowning, carried it to the back 
of the store. 

“I wish I could learn not to overstock 
on this perishable stuff, Annie. Half of 
these plants are ready to throw out.” 

“That’s all in the day’s work. Even 
father used to guess wrong now and then. 
Can’t be helped.” 

Martin wagged his head over the task of 
sorting out the hopeless from the possible. 
He wondered suddenly what his father 
would say if he could see him now; what 
Levine and Schnitzler and the other people 
who had known him as a young philan- 
thropist would say. 

A man of all work in a two-by-four gro- 
cery! That was all he was fit for, was it, 
once he had been relieved of that inheri- 
tance of illicit wealth? It seemed a very 
remote and unfamiliar Martin Blake who 
had made those fiery speeches about just 
such trades as this, who had dreame 
nobly of spending his life in the broad 
service of humanity. 

Service! The word lodged in the channel 
of his drifting thought. Sumebody had 
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called it the most abused word in the lan- 
guage, he remembered, with a sour amuse- 
ment at the recollection that even old 
Conrad Dobie had claimed torenderit. Per- 
haps Dobie would say that Martin Blake 
was rendering it now while he sorted out 
the mushiest eggplants from the basket. 

Suddenly it was closing time. Always 
the night seemed to swoop down on him 
before he was ready for it. He carried in 
the fresh vegetables from the racks with a 
sense of irritation at thesolar system. How 
could a fellow sell enough to carry the over- 
head in an afternoon as short as this? 
Even when you started at five in the morn- 
ing there weren’t hours enough. They 
ought to keep open in the evenings—say, 
till nine, anyway. Lots of people must 
need groceries after six. He suggested the 
idea to Annie Dobie at supper. e vetoed 
it quickly. 

We tried it. It doesn’t pay. The lights 
cost money, and it’s too hard on us too. 
You can't work more than fourteen or fif- 
teen hours and stay well. If anybody has 
to buy something after hours we’re right 
here, aren’t we? And I notice that pretty 
near every night me prorag h comes around 
to the back door and pets me to ~ Se u 

He did not press the argument. After 
supper he went across the alley to the cot- 
tage where he slept. He was too tired to 

‘o at once to bed. It was a mild evening 
or late October, and he smoked a pipe on 
the front steps, his mind moving aimlessly. 
Last "eae at this time he’d been running 
for the assembly, making that street- 
corner campaign-—mustn’t forget to tighten 
those brake bands on the truck next Sun- 
day—another gallon of milk soured—no 
profit in keeping it anyway. Ought to cut 
out the fresh vegetables too. They meant 
two hours of extra work every morning, 
besides the wear and tear on the truc 
going down to the Elk Street market. 

“Say, Martin, you ought to come on 
down to the corner.” 

He glanced up, amused at the breathless 
quality of the voice. Young Micky Flynn 
had been running. Martin liked Micky. 
He reminded him, somehow, of that other 

bby boy who had helped to eat mori- 

und watermelons in Conrad Dobie’s 
alley. There had been similar episodes this 
last summer, and sometimes in exchange 
Micky had ridden on the truck with him 
and served as striker. 

“What's doing, Mick?” 

“There’s a wagon down there and some | 
guys makin’ speeches—one guy with long 
whiskers. They're knockin’ you, Mart, 
somp’n fierce.” 

artin started. Why, it must be almost 
election time again, and he hadn’t even 
thought of it! The old crowd would be out 
spreading the truth in the old way —straight 
home to the people who needed it. And he 
hadn’t opened his mouth! 

“Uh-huh; I heard him. He claims all 
grocers is robbers, Mart. He said you was 
just a bloodsucker’t ought to be hung. 
Say, Mart, you gonna leave him get by 
with it? 

Martin stopped at the gate. Micky, 
waiting, looked up at him with a dawning 
doubt clearly visible in his <a ey pre- 
cocious face. A robber, eh? lood- 
sucker? 

Martin’s weary body straightened sud- 
deniy, and he strode across the alley and 














knocked. 

“Just me, Annie,” he called in a queer 
eager voice. “Say, Annie, did you throw 
out those eggplants?”’ 
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Greatest Railway 
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N this painting of the 

railway executive, a 

great artist has blend- 
ed the features of Harri- 
man, Hill, Fish, Cassatt 
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For more than half a 
century it has been the 
habit of big men to 
conserve their vision 
by having their eyes 
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wearing Shur-on Glasses 
Keep an eye on your 
eyes. Have them exam- 
ined regularly. Ask for 
Shelltex Shur-on Glasses 
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Editorial Leaders 

HESE are but twelve of several hundred “stunts,” but upon the interest of people 

members of the editorial staff of the who buy it because they want to read it, and 

Public Ledger. who cannot be lured away by all the inge- 

The large amount of regular salaries nuity of rival circulation managers. 
necessary to maintain such a staff is justified 2. That more than 260 other newspapers 
by the results, which are: in the United States and Canada buy through 

1. That the Public Ledger has attained a the Ledger Syndicate the rights to publish 
circulation of more than 240,000 a day, morn- in their own columns the news dispatches, 
ing and evening—built not by elaborate editorials, illustrations and other features 
premium offers or spectacular promotion which the Ledger staff produces. 
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‘Hidden!-chalk and clay. 
~the’filling that makes 


- shades crack and sag! 


Scratch lightly through the surface 
of ordinary window shade ma- 
terial. Tiny particles fall out, 
leaving countless pinholes. That's 
the “filling” of chalk or clay 





oo «J salad eda 







(Left) Brenlin shade—made 
without filling 


(Right) Ordinary shade— 
made with “ filling” 








The brittle chalk or clay “filling” 
in an ordinary window shade is 
covered up with paint—but it’s 
there! 

Snapping and sucking winds, 
the little strains of everyday wear, 
cause this “filling” to crumble 
and fall out. Pinholes, cracks 
and streaks show up— your shade 
sags and wrinkles, 1s quickly 
ruined. 

Ordinary window shade mate- 
rial is so coarse and loosely woven 
that it must have “filling” to 
give it body and weight. 

Brenlin has no “ filling” —needs 
none! 

Its tight, fine, heavy fabric re- 
quires no chalk or clay to give it 
weight and body. It is flexible, 
yet always hangs straight and 
smooth—it is perfectly opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin outwears 
two or three ordinary window 
shades. It is the cheapest you 
can buy. 

You'll be surprised to find how 
much like fine, stronglinen Brenlin 
looks—how beautiful its texture ! 
See it at the Brenlin dealer’s in 
your town in all its soft, rich col- 
orings. And see Brenlin Duplex, 
made for perfect harmony with a 
different color on each side. 


Look for the name “Brenlin” 


For windows of less im- 
portance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you 
best value in shade 

the ordinary way 


5s made 
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perforated on the edge. If you 
don’t know where to get this long- 
wearing window shade, write us; 
we'll see that you are supplied. 


A valuable booklet on request 


Send for our very readable and 
instructive booklet on how to en- 
hance the beauty of your home 
with correct shading and decora- 
tion of your windows. Actual 
samples of Brenlin in several col- 
ors will come with it. 

The Charles W. Breneman Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—‘*The 
oldest window shade house in 
America.” 

Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Camden, N. J. Branches: 
New York City, Philadelphia, 
Oakland,Calif.,and Dallas, Texas 
Owner of the good will and trade 
marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 
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Strand Hotel onthe Boardwalk, AtlanticCity.N .J., 
shaded with Brenlin by the Currie Company. 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
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HOT OFF THE PRESS AGENT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The old boatman tinkering with a boat 

and netz whom the policeman cussed into 
helping him arrest the elephant was the 
trainer, who, at a signal that the policeman 
was coming round the point, had cussed the 
elephant out into the Staten Island waters 
and then at the proper moment had invited 
it to come in out of the wet and lie down 
wearily in the policeman’s path. The boat- 
man wasn’t nearly so timid about ap- 
sea ge 4 the beast as he pretended. In 
act, if that elephant had gummed up his 
part of the performance at the critical 
moment the shrinking old boatman would 
just naturally have taken the elephant 
across his knee when he had got it alone 
=A spanked long slabs of shaggy bark 
off it. 

No, the press agent didn’t blush when 
telling the truth about the elephant’s 
swim. Press agents can’t. And did the 
New York city editors denounce him? 
They pinned roses on him! He had batted 
out a masterpiece. In a slow season he had 
supplied good pure reading matter. And 
the morning and evening papers next day 
gave Luna and its elephant a final total of 
many columns. One learned on the day 
following the press agent’s confession that 
the only New York newspaper that never 
for a moment had taken that swimming 
story seriously was whatever particular 
paper one happened to be reading at the 
moment, 

For a number of purely technical reasons 
the —— story was a classic of one kind 
of publicity. The showman press agent in 
those days almost monopolized the pub- 
licity field. Then about a dozen years ago 
a progressive young man began to develop 
systematically a new and more dignified 
sort of publicity, which now has achieved 
the dignity of a calling that keeps an army 
of gifted men and women writing hard and 
thinking harder. 


Wall Street Publicity Artists 


One result of this initiative and trail- 
blazing of about a decade ago is that to-day 
in the Wall Street district of Manhattan 
alone more press agents are employed than 
perhaps could have been found in the 
entire amusement world a score of years 
ago or less. The newspaper man meets 
them and is helped by them everywhere. 
Great banking firms to-day have their 
press agents. Press agents now are em- 
ployed by innumerable men and women— 
especially women—social aspirants. They 
are employed by the various railroad com- 
panies, by many popular novelists, famous 
artists, manufacturing firms, subway and 
surface car lines, hotels, candidates for 
President of the United States, summer re- 
sorts, cities, Presidents of the United 
States, universities and colleges all over the 
country, by great and small public officials 
that include some cabinet members. 

A soldier home from the World War 
immediately placed himself, his speeches 
and his daily doings wholly in the hands 
of a gifted press agent of the new school 
of publicity. Quasi-religious cults, great 
engineering operations, religious and social 
and economic movements or drives, bond- 
floating enterprises, philanthropists, scien- 
tists, inventors, undertakers, these and 
fifty-seven hundred other varieties of in- 
dividuals or organizations now have al- 
ways an active press agent on their pay 
rolls. Some ff&mous surgeons—this is 
among ourselves, remember, and not to be 
whispered outside our own circle of ten 
million readers—have perfected and devel- 
oped a most subtle yet elaborate and tre- 
mendously effective brand of personal press 
agency that reaches straight into the inner 
sanctums of city, small-town and country 
newspapers scattered over a wide stretch of 
the country. 

Frequently the press agent in the social, 
scientific, artistic or political world is 
thinly disguised by ling him a confi- 
dential adviser, social secretary, business 
manager or something of the sort that is 
designed to take the gent out of press 

t and make him genteel. Whatever 
his official title, however, the aim and end 
of the old-style press agent representin 
Mooney’s Mammoth Monkey Circus an 
the modern sort employed to boost the 
fame of returning war generals, social 
queens or statesmen are the same. The 
new sort of press agent depends more upon 
his typewriter and truth and less upon his 





imagination than Mooney’s advance man 
did. The modern publicity man differs 
further from the one-ring-wagon-show days 
in that he refuses to wear a sun-struck plug 
hat and molting fur-lined overcoat during 
business hours. Also he is usually a college 
man. One, for instance, took his degree at 
Princeton before he began to direct the 
publicity work of railroads, coal operators 
and other interests, and so gave first im- 
petus to the publicity of to-day. 

Hiring a press agent rarely implies these 
days a wide streak of vanity, at least not 
vanity unalloyed. It pays to advertise, 
that is all—a seemingly obvious phenom- 
enon which is steadily being more clearly 
understood. A generation ago there was, 
for instance, a proprietary liniment on 
the market which through years of adver- 
tising publicity had become as well known 
as the justly celebrated Atlantic Ocean. 
Druggists therefore annually sold rivers of 
it. Then, on a day when the necessity of 
continued publicity was not understood as 
it is now, the owner of the liniment said in 
effect: to one of his staff: ‘The advertising 
and general publicity which you have put 
over for years has made my liniment a 
household word. Why continue to spend a 
fortune on hammering homea name already 
universally known? You're fired.” 

The liniment publicity was stopped. 
Also liniment sales stopped. The business 
did not merely decrease. In a moment it 
had crashed to absolute oblivion. 


For Roosevelt Methods 


You may not be able on the instant to 
recall who ran for Vice President on any 
ticket five years ago—perhaps you’ve for- 
gotten who ran for Vice President against 
Mr. Coolidge last fall; but you everlast- 
ingly know who ran for Vice President with 
McKinley in 1900. And it is not so much 
that Roosevelt later became a world figure 
under dramatic circumstances as the fact 
that in addition to his many other remark- 
able gifts of mind Roosevelt was as 
masterful as his own press agent as 
Barnum was. The Roosevelt methods were 
in keeping with his dignified achievements; 
but in personal publicity matters the end 
sought by Roosevelt, Barnum, the Kaiser 
in the old days, the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Mary Garden, George Bernard Shaw, 
Whistler and others among the famous 
whe are or were noted for keeping them- 
selves in the public eye always has been the 
same. 

In publicity matters Roosevelt was, as 
usual, generally several jumps ahead of his 
rivals. You, a layman in _press-agent 
affairs, may not have noticed that Roose- 
velt whenever possible issued his important 
statements or did or said interesting or 
picturesque things on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. e knew that the courts, stock 
markets and a large share of human ac- 
tivities knocked off work between Saturday 
noon and Monday morning. Lots of room, 
therefore, in the Sunday and Monday 
issues of the papers for columns of news 
which during crowded midweek days might 
be buried in an inside paragraph or en- 
tirely ignored. 

What Roosevelt had discovered for him- 
self is now taken advantage of by the whole 
tribe of publicity promoters, the old-time 
theatrical press agents as well as the new 
school; so much so that in all metropolitan 
newspaper offices these days it is the 
practice to assign one or two reporters 
weekly to the Saturday and Sunday re- 
write—to run through the bales of com- 
munications from New York’s press agents 
which almost always are sent to the papers 
at the end of the week, or if sent in earlier 
are labeled, ‘To be released Sunday.” 

As the rewrite man sits down to his 
typewriter he observes from the bulky 
communication on top of the pile that the 
Reverend Mr. Sylvanus Sapp, acting as his 
own press agent, has followed his weekly 
custom of sending to the papers an advance 
copy of the sermon he is to deliver on 
Sunday. Mechanically the rewrite man, 
following a fast glance through the pages, 
demonstrates with a crunch and a toss 
that Newton was right. The entire sermon 
drops straight to the floor with a crash as 
of solid ivory, thus uncovering the next 
press agent’s contribution. The second 
communication fearlessly tells the world, or 
hopes to in next morning’s paper, that the 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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WHOLL Rice —ever 
taste it? Very nutri- 
tious. The natural 
bran coating is kept 
on. Physicians recom- 
mend it. Ask for Comet 
Natural Brown Rice. 


WH H I TE ! Part of the secret is the package —the 


tightly sealed package that keeps out all 
dust and impurities — you don’t even have to 
wash Comet Rice before cooking. 
The rest of the secret is the rice itself —so 
big-grained, so unbroken, so clean, and so 
WHITE! 


Just you start serving your family Comet 
Rice —cooked the Comet way (directions on 
package)—each big snowy grain separate and 
unbroken—and watch! See if they don’t all 
take a sudden new hankering for rice. 


Get a package today— Be sure it’s Comet 
Rice. 


N.B.—Interested in new recipes? Send for 
our Free Booklet of original Rice Dishes. 


Seaboard Rice-Milling Company 
Galveston and New York 
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Self-Shavers..Get This 


Don’t blame the razor if it pulls or nicks your chin. Blame yourself. 
You can prevent the blade from going bad between shaves. 


A rnicroscope will tell you that your razor is really a saw with teeth 
finer than human eyes can see. Lather and moisture stay between 
those tiny teeth. Ordinary wiping can’t get them out. Rust forms, dull- 
ing the edge. Put a.drop of 3-in-One on thumb and finger and draw 
the blade between. Do this before and after shaving. That puts the 
moisture out of business— prevents the rust—and, oh, boy! what a 
difference next time you shave ! 


3-1In-One Oil 


A few drops rubbed into your strop occasionally keeps it soft and makes it take hold of 
the razor better. 


O3431S193u 
YWuvWw-advy! 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-0z., 3-02. and 8-oz. bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


Vhree-in-One Oil Co,, 1658, Bdwy,, N. Y. FREE, To try before you buy. Write for generous sample and special Razor Saver 
Please send sample and special Razor Saver 


clveuter. circular, Use postal card or coupon at left. 


Name THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 1658S. Broapway, New York City 


Street Address 
oF R. R, D253 
City . i si es descents 











































(Continued from Page 56) 
celebrated Miss Mae Mush, star of the 
Saratoga Chips Burlesquers, aims at some 
indefinite date to climb the face of the 
Palisades to decide a bet. 

“Well,” growls the rewrite man wearily, 
as Mae joins the Reverend Mr. Sapp on the 
floor, ‘‘I hope Mae catches on a sharp rock 
and loses her bet and everything.” 

But the next instant the rewrite man is 
clearing decks for action. He has noted 
that the third communication is from te 
secretary—press agent—of the Reverend 
Doctor Zipp. Now young Doctor Zipp may 
be no more saintly or learned in theology 
than the venerable Pastor Sapp, but 
Doctor Zipp sure is a whiz at putting his 
stuff over the pulpit. The Reverend Mr. 
Sapp therefore is unknown outside his 
humble parish. The Reverend Doctor Zipp 
is not only rector of a famous church, but 
he always occupies a front-row stage chair 
at mass meetings and a tonneau seat in the 
forefront of that section of parades labeled 
“Prominent Citizens in Automobiles.” 

No solemn sermon comes from the Rev- 
erend Doctor Zipp’s press agent. 
brief paragraph or two to the effect that on 
Sunday night the reverend doctor intends to 
bust loose and raise at least two or three 
kinds of hell in the form of a brutally frank 
recital of liquor-law infractions and worse 
degradations as observed by the Zipp Com- 
mittee along the fastest currents of night 
life. Names will be named! One gathers 
that after hearing Doctor Zipp, lovers of 
peppy sensation will wallop the first pass- 
ing welkin until it rings and rings and rings. 


Breaking Into Fame 


“That’s in,” chortles the rewrite man, 
and expands it to at least a quarter of a 
column advance notice for Sunday’s paper. 
On Sunday night many reporters attend 
church services for the first time since the 
President spent a Sunday in town. On 
Monday morning Doctor Zipp’s picture is 
nesting prominently on a thick cushion of 
snappy reading matter. By midweek he 
has even Arthur Brisbane’s stuff crowded 
into a corner and bleating for breathing 
room. When the Zipp Extraordinary 
Grand Jury meets, the best poor old Pastor 
Sapp gets is a seat on the window sill out- 
side looking in. The Reverend Mr. Sapp 
will never get anywhere, especially in Man- 
hattan, until he fires himself and hires a 
professional. 

The Sapps, unfortunately for their pub- 
licity aspirations, fail to ask themselves the 
question with which the late Henry James 
summed up all the pother about the technic 
of fiction writing: “Is it interesting?” 
Handmade fame has been concocted almost 
between clock ticks merely by filling a bath 
tub with anything not water and jumping 
in or by delivering one sentence of half 
truth in an after-dinner speech. 

Take the case of a great medical intern- 
ist. For a generation he had been doing the 
most marvelous work in diagnostics the 
world had ever known. Nevertheless, ex- 
cept to his scientific colleagues and his 
students in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
the worders of his work were unknown. It 
is fair to say that Broadway never had 
heard his name. So far as popular acclaim 
was concerned, his life of unparalleled 
»2hievement had left him just where he had 
been in his top-spinning days. Then one 
night during the late years of his life a 
toastmaster called upon him for a few 
cheery little remarks. At the end of his 
frothy little semihumorous address he was 
internationally famous. ' 

“Doctor Osler Says Chloroform Men at 
Sixty,” shrieked the headlines from the 
Atlentic to the Pacific.next day. 

Incidentally Doctor Osler had said 
nothing of the sort. He had stressed the 
great work done by men of forty and under 
and had added that so far as the sun, of 
most workers’ contributions were con- 
cerned civilization would have lost little if 
they had been chloroformed at sixty. 

No matter; he was said to have said 
something of vast interest to the human 
race. For the first time in his life the news- 
papers were telling the public who and 
what this great Osler person was. Cops 
and cabinet officers were arguing about 
Osler—and mistakenly calling him Oss-ler. 
Stage comedians were interpolating the 
killingest jests about this Doc Oss-ler, and 
Broadway song writers were riming his 
name with hostler and officer. Paragraph- 
ers, cartoonists and Sunday editors were 
in ecstasy. The verbs “to osler’ and 
“‘oslerize’”’ became a part of the language. 


Just a. 
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In short, Doctor Osler, in the public mind 
for the first time in his long life, had done 
something worth talking about. The crowd 
in a day admitted him to a niche beside 
Doctor Munyon. 

Wallop the ball hard nin on the nose 
to be interesting and you'll break into 
newspaper fame whether you be an ele- 
phant, a lady or Babe Ruth. But you 
must be interesting—exceptionally inter- 
esting, if you or your press agent is con- 
nected with the amusement world. With 
the entire journalistic profession always 
ready to discredit the theatrical press agent 
before he even commences, the showman 
perforce learned long ago that necessity is 
the mother of imagination. Therefore it is 
that in the showman field of publicity one 
finds the most interesting and amusing 
press-agent ten-strikes, among them being 
the great publicity classic of all time. 

Tt had all the elements of genius except 
dignity—and dignity was unnecessary. It 
was the most artfully planted and best 
developed of ali publicity stunts. It was 
the most effective, because literally within 
a few hours of a single day it made an abso- 
lutely unknown ae performer but 
recently arrived in America, unable then to 
speak English and with nothing to her 
professional credit except one appearance 
in a two-a-day music hall somewhere to the 
west of Broadway—within hours, I say, it 
made her a national celebrity, as musical- 
comedy fame goes. og oo ag she was 
made a Broadway star, had a Broadway 
theater and play, made a fortune. 

On the morning of the day the young 
woman attained hand-picked fame two 
bored reporters, one of whom represented a 
news association corns virtually all the 
papers in Manhattan, lolled in an. insignifi- 
cant city court dealing in petty civil suits. 
There was no promise of even a paragraph 
of news in the day’s judicial grind. And 
then in the course of the petty litigation 
along came a rawboned man of rustic tinge 
who complained to His Honor—through an 
unknown police-court lawyer, who did all 
the talking—that he was unable to collect a 
bill for milk delivered to a business man liv- 
ing in the Tenderloin section of Broadway. 


A Great Story Turned Loose 


The two reporters listened perfunctorily. 
One of them finally strolled out— probably 
across the street to Gus’ to freshen up the 
monotony, and I don’t blame him; but the 
lawyer cared not, because he knew the re- 

orter who had remained represented the 
ocal news association. And already the 
lawyer had taken the first step in the big- 
gest plant in press-agent history. 

Casually the little lawyer mentioned—- 
for the reporter’s benefit--that the man 
said to owe the milk bill was a theatrical 
producer. In a small way—small in those 
days—the man was. Here was a para- 
graph of news, anyway. The lawyer named 
as the man’s home address a well-known 
hotel. The address was a few more vitam- 
ines to the growing paragraph. And now 
with one throw of the bones the lawyer shot 
his whole roll. He remarked sonorously 
that any man who had something in the 
neighborhood of one hundred gallons of 
purest Grade A milk delivered in his 
elaborate littie hotel suite every morning 
should be made to pay for his extrava- 


gances. 

That was all. It was enough. The re- 
porter for the local news association hur- 
riedly telephoned his office. Within the 
hour reporters were converging toward 
that hotel to try to learn how in thunder a 
slim young business man, living in a hotel 
well supplied with milk, could drink the 
hotel dry of milk and tuck away an extra 
hundred gallons or so daily. 

The young man was at home to the 
reporters. For days he did nothing but be 
at home to reporters. And when first inter- 
viewed he seemed embarrassed, distressed. 
Really he did not see why the public 
should invade the privacy of his beautiful 
young wife’s daily bath! 

Her bath? In milk? Certainly, gentle- 
men! His wife in that dear Paris of hers 
had learned from complexion specialists 
that there was no skin beautifier like the 
daily milk bath. 

The item that both the man and his wife 
were connected with the theater naturally 
aroused the suspicions of the reporters. 
Some of them brutally expressed their 
doubts about that milk bath to the hus- 
band. The reporters were snapping at the 
bait in precisely the way the press agent 
had hoped they would. 
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“Oh, very well,’’ sighed the husband 
sadly. “If you insist you may all come up 
to my suite and see the most beautiful 
ae lady in America take her morning 

ath, gentlemen.” 

Let me say in all loyalty to the profession 
of journalism that a reporter, especially a 
lusty young red-blooded reporter in his 
early twenties, will go anywhere for news. 
So far as I have been able to learn after 
ae investigation and reg here 
was the only situation in the entire history 
of American belles-lettres where there was 
not a single reporter willing to say, “Some 
of you birds go on upstairs and get all the 
dope about this bath stuff and meet the rest 
of us afterward at the bar.” 


When the Limelight Goes Out 


“Komeen!” Thelady, responding tothe 
knock of the bathroom door, invited the 


entire herd—with just that hint of modest | 


hesitancy which will creep into a young 





woman’s voice when a bunzh of the fellows | 


drop in to pass the time of day with her 
while she is in her tub. She had exhausted 
her English with that “kom een,” but an 
interview was unnecessary. 


room speech was physically impossible, 
even to reporters. 


In fact, for | 
several too-short moments in that bath- | 


Fwhooff! White tiling, white tubful of | 


white milk, white shoulders and neck rising 


out of the milk, cheeks of peach blossom | 


and cream, blackest black pompadour set 
off with a red, red rose and the largest dark 
eyes New York had seen outside of the elk 
range at the zoo. As I was saying only an 
instant ago, fwhooff! And I don’t think it 
ever had occurred before to a reporter 
present that plain cow’s milk was so im- 
penetrable to the human eye, so dog-gone 
impenetrable. 


When, some time later, out in the street, | 


a semblance of speech had returned to 
those impressionable epee it took the 
form of incoherent jibberings. The pas- 
time of dropping in at any hour of the bd 
to see a lady sit in her bathtub of mil 

became the chief indoor sport in news- 
paper circles for a considerable spell. 
Ancient desk men in Manhattan newspaper 
offices whose last journalistic leg work had 


to do with the story of the draft riots of the | 


Civil War borrowed cub reporters’ police | 


cards and hurried up toward Forty-second 
Street. How many hours in all the lady 
was compelled to submerge and sit in the 
milk that week I do not know. I do know 
that if at the end of the week a bad 
thunderstorm had come up the lady cer- 
tainly would have clabbered, 

But never for an instant did her 

ress agent permit the milk bath pub- 
icity—daily columns and entire Sunday- 
supplement pages by the vanload, printed 
in papers from ocean to ocean—so much as 
slightly to curdle while it was humanly 
possible to keep it sweet, 

The milk-bath star in private life was a 

most estimable woman, and when she died 
not long ago many a chorus girl broke down 


with real grief when telling of the star’s | 


helpfulness, big-heartedness, gentleness, 


goodness. 


The press agent knows what the business | 
man who lost his old liniment business | 


never had learned 
to advertise, the paying stops when t 
publicity stops. 

Quick! What's happened to Jack John- 
son, the eminent John Jamison, Jim 
Jeffries, Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, the Messrs. 
Haig and Hag, Coal Oil Johnny, Mary 
MacLane, Gordon Gin, Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, the ex-senator from your state, 
Bushmill’s, Johnny Walker, anything or 
anybody that has been dropped from the 
advertising columns or the pure reading 
matter? Bourbon, Scotch, rye or hootch 
yes, you know all about the present status 
of these generic phenomena, because they 
are still getting considerable advertising 
by word of mouth as well as in print. But 
your favorite brand of the old day? Gone! 
Forgotten! Scotch, rye, hootch, anything 
with a kick will do you now. Names al- 
ready mean nothing. 


that, although it pays 
e 


Only this morning, while I killed time out 


on our Brielle bridge settling several inter- 
national questions with Gene Longstreet, 
the draw tender, and watching the rest of 
our folks beating all the rugs on our iawn 
far down the Manasquan—only this morn- 
ing I said thoughtfully to Gene, ‘“‘ Wonder, 
Gene, what Wilson’s doing now?” 

“Wilson?” says Gene. “What Wilson? 
Never knowed no Wilson along these here 
watters.” 




















Collar Shirts— 
The Crest of Style 


Separate collar to match; 
or, collar—attached 


ORRECT for business 
or lounge wear, as well 
as for sport. 

Not to be overdone, though 
—nothing extreme. Neat 
stripes or subdued solid colors. 

Favored fabrics include 
pongee, printed and woven 
madras, oxford cheviot and 
silk mixed fabrics. 

Wearing any Emery Collar 
Shirt (collar-attached or 
separate soft collar to match) 
you'll be in thorough good 
taste. 

Emery Shirts are acknowl- 
edged equal to custom-made. 
Roomy, generous fit—no 
skimpiness anywhere—collars 
and neckbands remain true 
to size. 

It surely pays to look for 
@" when you buy shirts. 
Shirts with collar, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and up. 


At better-class sh« > 


Shirts 


If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us direct and we 
will see that you are served 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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Endorsed by 
Automotive Engineers 


FIFTY- FIVE well known makes of 
cars are either standard equipped 
with Gabriel Snubbers or have their 
frames drilled for them. Thirty- 
— five of these are equipped—the 
"Inventor remainder are drilled. —The endorse- 
ment of ENGINEERS is proof that they should 
be on every car. 















































GABRIEL MANUFACTURING Co. 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Outdoors 2 the Skin 


The keen exhilaration of the great outdoors has its 
physical opposites—it promotes the fine, free flow- 
ing of the blood, even while it endangers the 
smoothness and the natural beauty of the skin to 
wind and sun. 


The complement to the exercise of The Sports Woman 
e is the constant use of Resinol Soap. The blemishes on 
the deiicate skin, the outward and visible signs of thought- 
less neglect, will be mitigated and the complexion im- 
proved, as you commence its beneficial use. 


Whatever blotches may appear as the result of the sun’s 
influence on the hidden pigments of the skin, Resinol 
Soap will act as a stimulant and serve to hasten your 
new pleasure in a beautiful skin. 


The constituents of Resinol Soap tend to prevent the 
spread of facial flaws, io preserve the bloom of the fairest 
skin, and to present to the world of The Sports Woman 
(in whatever sphere) the delight of life so enhanced by 
purity of color and of feature. 


Buy a cake today from any druggist or toilet goods 
dealer, then persevere in regular, daily treatments and 
watch your complexion improve. 


Upon request we will send you 
a sample of Resinol Soap, accom- 
panied by a booklet on “Resinol Soap * 
and how to use it,” Address, Dept. 
9.-E, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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I picture it as it was disposed when it 
went into action. In depth it extended 
about seven miles. The complete depth 
back to the corps artillery is eleven and a 
It is six miles from the 
strong point shown on the front line back 
to division headquarters. In this area there 
were about 30,000 men; 7000 draft ani- 
mals; 150 cannon, some mobile and some 
fixed; several hundred motor trucks 
and cars; ration dumps; engineer-supply 
dumps; ammunition dumps—all connected 
with one another and with corps head- 
quarters and army headquarters by a com- 
plicated, delicate and intricate system of 
communication by telephone, by telegraph 
and by wireless. 

In the machine-gun nests and in reserve 
were 224 heavy machine guns and 768 
automatic rifles. They had an effective 
range of 2200 yards and threw 550 to 600 
steel-jacketed bullets per gun per minute. 
That is to say, an enemy who stood in the 
clear more eae a mile in front of these 
machine-gun nests had 550 perfectly good 
chances of being hit every minute he was 
exposed while a gun was in action. He 
didn’t have to be hit 550 times. Once was 
enough. In the next war there will prob- 
ably be three times as many of these 
machine guns and automatic rifles. 

The divisional artillery consisted nor- 
mally of forty-eight of the French 75’s, 
throwing a projectile weighing sixteen 
pounds 12,000 yards, and each gun firing 
ten shots per minute; twenty-four of the 
155 millimeter howitzers, throwing a 
ninety-five pound shell 12,000 yards at the 
rate of two a minute from each gun. Then 
there were seventy-two 155’s discharging a 
111-pound projectile. It is not believed 
that a much greater rate cf gunfire will be 


| achieved in the future, although the volume 


is expected to increase through greater 
concentration. 

This increased concentration has been 
the significant phenomenon of big-gun fire 
as wars have increased in severity and as 
improved methods of killing by wholesale 


| have been discovered. For example, dur- 
| ing the whole four years of the Civil War 
| the Union armies expended only 5,000,000 
| rounds of artillery ammunition. Compare 


this with the monthly average of the 
French and British in 1918, when they dis- 
charged every thirty days 12,710,000 


| rounds. The artillerymen promise to in- 
| erease this average when the next war 


comes along. 


Preparation for Operations 
But I have been diverted temporarily 


| from my point. You have seen how a di- 


| seen a German or a trench or an 


vision is disposed and. how its elements are 
dispersed and scattered over a wide area of 
countryside. You might walk through the 
area though it was crammed with men, and 
not see above a hundred or so. The groups 
and elements are out of sight of one an- 
other. Because of their disposition in 
depth a soldier in the line may be actually 
five or six miles from the front line. That 
sort of thing makes it possible for a 
soldier to go through a battle as a com- 
batant and never see an enemy. I remem- 
ber.a case in point. 

One of the first casualties in the Seventy- 


| seventh, the New York City draft division, 


occurred soon after the division landed in 
Northern France. A brigade was sent for 
training te occupy the so-called head- 
quarters line behind Arras. I should say it 
was a matter of eight or ten miles behind 
the actual front line, yet it was actually in 
the line. Soon after the brigade came up 
three of the men went one day into an old 
barn or farm building set down in a broad 
field. The Germans were always desul- 
torily shelling the area and chanced on that 
day and at that moment to drop a 5.9 on 
that barn. The man it killed had never 
hing of 
war, yet he was actually killed on the 
battlefield in action. Scores of men in 
France fought Germans and killed them 
and were in turn themselves killed without 
even seeing an enemy. 

The picture and the analogy that I want 
you to draw in your own mind from these 


| ineidents and descriptions is that an army 


in the field is like nothing so much. as the 
widely scattered parts and units of a great 
industrial organization and that it must 
function as a whole, that all its separated 
parts must codrdinate perfectly, or it will 
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fail in its purpose. Every one of these 
skilled trade workers and professional spe- 
cialists has got a certain specific job to do 
in action, and it must be done in relation 
to what all the others are doing. 

The most minute orders and directions 
have to be given for even the smallest oper- 
ations. When the British Navy raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend to attempt to make 
those two ports uninhabitable for German 
submarines, it required six months of care- 
ful preparation and planning. The actual 
operation required only a few hours one 
night. When the Germans were preparing 
for their 1918 offensive their divisions re- 
ceived intensive instruction and training 
in mobile warfare, with “unceasing drill 
from morning until late at night.’’ By Feb- 
ruary fifty-eight divisions had completed 
a four weeks’ course. Complete final re- 
hearsals were held, in which tanks, contact 
airplanes and smoke bombs were used. 
The raid on Xivray, in June, 1918, was se- 
cretly rehearsed in the rear for five days, 
the last rehearsal being concealed behind a 
screen of smoke. 


Elaborate Plans of Attack 


I have before me at this moment the 
divisional orders for a comparatively un- 
important operation. It comprises twenty- 
three large typewritten pages, and it is not 
written in narrative form but in the most 
compact, succinct military jargon. It sets 
forth the general object of the offensive, 
the objectives of neighboring units, the mis- 
sion of the division, its zone of action 
sharply and clearly defined, detailed orders 
for units of the division, their mission, ob- 
jectives, zone of action and axis of advance. 
There are minute instructions for the dis- 
position of the brigade reserve, military 
police, artillery, machine guns, airplanes, 
tanks, for liaison and combat liaison. 

Other pages are devoted to an elaborate 
engineer plan, what they shall do and how 
they shall do it, and when. There are de- 
tailed instructions for using and policing 
the roads, which roads for infantry, which 
for artillery and wheeled traffic, one-way 
roads and two-way roads. Another part of 
the orders tells where prisoners are to be 
sent when captured and where the wounded 
will be cared for. Where water and food 
and ammunition can be found are set down 
in precise detail. Several pages are devoted 
to communications by wireless, by phone, 
by telegraph and by signals between the 
infantry and the airplanes. And much 
more. 

Now you see that to devise even a simple 
aiid routine plan of battle requires an equip- 
ment of technical knowledge and training. 
To be competent to be a general of division 
in the next war a man must have put in 
virtually the whole of his working life in 
preparation and education. So huge will be 
the forces employed, so great will be their 
dispersal, so deadly will be the weapons 
in use and so large the area of destruction 
of life and property that only a qualified, 
technically educated and trained specialist 
can set an army in motion, or stop and re- 
assemble it once it starts in motion. 

Because of airplane observation it will be 
possible to move troops only by night. By 
day they will lie hidden. Even a present- 
day battlefield is to all appearances an un- 


inhabited tract. Masses of men will show 


themselves at instant peril of their lives. In 
the World War the average depth of the 
line of battle was about seven miles. All 
the strategists and professional soldiers 
seem agreed that in the next war the line 
may be twenty miles in depth or even 
greater. The units will be more widely dis- 
persed. It will require correspondingly 
greater skill to codrdinate and function the 
larger groups, divisions and the like. To 
handle and fight a division will be a tech- 
nical performance as difficult as building a 
modern steel bridge or skyscraper. No 
amateur will be able to do it. 

Now what about weapons? What will be 
the new engines of destruction? One of our 
chief professional fighting men tells me: 

“Taking first only what we absolutely 
know that the new weapons can do, it is 
easy to see a good deal of what future war- 
fare will be like. This is particularly true if 
we project the present weapons a bit ahead 
in development that can easily be realized. 
For example, there can be no doubt that in 
a future great war all present weapons 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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A erfected Cord ‘ire 
for Light Cars 














Michelin Announces 
a30x3% Oversize Cord 


The new 30x3% Michelin Cord embodies the following 
important advantages in tire equipment for light cars: 


Ist. It reduces tire expense by greatly increasing mileage. 
2nd. It increases riding cor \fort owing to superior resiliency. 
3rd. It gives the owner all the advantages of oversize tire equipment. 


There has been some doubt in the tire trade as to the possibility of making a com- 
pletely satisfactory cord tire for plain clincher rims, which are used on many light 
cars; but this tire definitely removes that doubt. 

Owners of Ford, Chevrolet, Overland, Maxwell, Dort, Briscoe and other light cars with clincher 


rims will find it profitable to have the nearest Michelin dealer show them the new 30x3% Michelin 
Cord. Just test one of these new tires for yourself and be convinced. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Other Factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. Dealers everywhere 
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Heating Outfits 


h maaan 


Be sure to find out today, all 
about this—the greatest of 
heating bargains! 


Write for catalog, showing open views of ARCOLA 
Heating Outfits in 4, 5,6 and 7 room cottages, bunga- 
lows, flats, schools, stores and small buildings. The 
cut-away plan below shows how simple it is to hc at 
a 5-room cellarless house with an ARCOLA. Can 
also be put in cellar and will heat second-story rooms. 
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“The Comfort Fairy Gave Them a Warm Home” 


O tales are told where homes are cold. 
The story hour is always assured in the 
ARCOLA hot-water-heated home. The health 
of the home circle is safe-guarded from the 
dangers of cold, chill and dampness. Every 
nook and corner is cozy. ARCOLA heat is the 
greatest aid to mother’s watchfulness. It is 
the comfort fairy of the home. 


Reduced in Size and Cost 


The ARCOLA is made on the same principle 
and with the same guarantee as our larger 
IDEAL Heating Plants. ie only difference 
is in the smaller size and lower price of the 
outfit. ARCOLAS are especially designed for 


small homes, new or old, with or without 
cellars, one or two stories. Thousands of own- 
ers enjoy this low,cost heating which meets 
the demand of mild or severe winter climate 
from Florida to Minnesota, and from Cali- 
fornia to Maine. 


Most Heat at Lowest Cost 


ARCOLA fills every room in the small home 
with luxurious, healthful hot-water heat at 
less than it usually costs to heat just one or 
two rooms with stoves. No fire risk; children 
cannot burn themselves. 


Burns hard or soft coal, coke or wood. Also 
may be used with gas or oil. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 





Dept. 57, 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Complete outfits, consisting of ARCOLA; several 
AMERICAN Radiators, Expansion Tank and Drain 


* Valve, are sold in sizes to fit any small building. 








Easily Ps Put in ae Building at"Any T Time 


See the ARCOLA in heating contractors’ stores and in 
our showrooms. Decide NOW and be ready for winter! 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
will be very rapidly developed in power 
and effectiveness. Undoubtedly tanks will 
be built that will have great motive power 
and carry such heavy protection as to en- 
able them to make attacks that the tanks 
used in the world war could not accomplish. 
Undoubtedly there will be tanks having a 
very considerable speed so that their mo- 
bility will save them from any except very 
effective artillery fire. We now have tanks 
that can make twenty miles an hour. 

“Of course it goes without saying that a 
tank can be built of any practicable size. I 
have even heard discussions of ta.:ks weigh- 
ing a thousand tons. It was explained that 
these could walk across any reasonable ob- 
stacle and across any kind of earth without 
bringing much more pressure to the square 
inch than there now is under a man’s foot. 

‘Planes are already in existence that can 
carry six thousand pounds of bombs and 
have a very considerable radius of action. 
Bombs are being experimented with that 
weigh a ton and carry about fifteen hundred 
pounds of high explosives. Experiments 
are being carried out daily to develop the 
accuracy of target practice with bombing 
planes, and it is claimed that about 40 per 
cent of hits can be made on a target repre- 
senting a ship’s deck and an area around 
the ship’s deck of fifty or sixty feet, around 
which bombs would explode like depth 
charges in the water and injure the vessel.” 


Mastery of the Air 


“If bombs of this size would not. aceom- 
plish what was required on either laud or 
sea, there would be no difficulty in b.iiiding 
bigger bombs and bigger planes to carr 
them. In all probability bombs of ane | 
great size would not be used in land war- 
fare, because the targets are so large and so 
numerous that it is numbers of planes and 
numbers of bombs that would be required 
for destroying either junctions, dumps or 
enemy troops. But on the sea the bomb 
must be large enough to do the work in- 
tended. In my opinion a bomb weighing a 
ton, dropped on the deck of any battleship 
now in existence or designed, would cer- 
tainly put the ship out of action as a mili- 
tary weapon and would be very likely to 
destroy her. 

“T think we may say right now that any 
military operations in the future, either on 
land oron sea, that are carried out by a force 
which has complete command of the air 
will be successful, because if there is one 
thing that is more certain than any other it 
is that there is no means of defense against 
airplane attack except a superior air force. 
I am assuming, of course, that airplanes 
can be successfully operated from airplane 
carriers. It is therefore perfectly clear to 
me that the most powerful weapon of of- 
fense, both on land and on sea, in the future 
will be the air force, and that no nation can 
consider itself safe on land or sea unless it 
has a greater air force, not than its possible 
enemy but than its possible enemy can 
bring to bear upon it. To state a specific 
case, the combined air forces of Europe 
could not do the United States any damage 
as long as the United States had a greater 
air force than the European nations could 
bring over on vessels from which they could 
be operated. 

“Of course, this does not apply to Euro- 
pean nations that lie close to each other. 
And the danger is that any one powerful 
nation that makes up its mind to make 
serious war against another is not going to 
make preparations exclusivel in the old 
style—that is, by building battleships that 
everybody can see, by training all the ele- 
ments of an army that cannot be concealed, 
but by quietly building the elements of a 
great air force, which, when completed, 
can be assembled and put into operation 
within a short time. This is another reason 
why I believe an air force is the most dan- 
gerous weapon of the future. 

“Nothing that I have said above should 
be taken to imply that a country can win a 
war by an air force alone, but only that if 
they have a superior air force it will enable 
the other elements of an army to over- 
whelm the enemy, as the enemy will not be 
very effective after the commanding air 
force has finished with it and its lines of 
communication and supply depots. 

“Now consider the most dangerous 
weapon of all, which is gas dropped from 
the air. This, of course, like the bombs, can 
be made effective against an enemy only in 
case the attacker has command a the air; 
but having command of the aii the use of 
gas will defeat any other means of warfare 





whatever, and this for the simple reason 
that it will make the existence of the per- 
sonnel wholly impossible. You may wonder 
why gas was not used from the air during 
the last war. I believe it was because the 
air forces were too nearly balanced. Neither 
of them had at any time, except by local 
concentration, general superiority in the 
air, and | believe that both sides feared to 
start the destructive work. You can guess 
what gas bombs in London would have 
meant. The British understood it and so 
did the Germans, and they also understood 
what it would have meant in Berlin and the 
cities on the Rhine. 

“However, I think that the nation that 
goes into a war in the future with the dis- 
tinct command of the air will use gas and 
have the war over within a very short time.” 

The chief new agencies of destruction 
that the World War developed were gas, 
airplanes and tanks. Of these, poison gas 
and airplanes are far the most deadly and 
dangerous and susceptible of further uses. 
Poison gases include not only those which 
kill by inhalation, those which penetrate 
the skin and go to the brain centers, but 
those which remove soldiers from active 
participation in a battle by causing sneez- 
ing, vomiting or temporary irritation to the 
eyes. Smoke has its use in permitting in- 
fantry to advance over open places; tanks 
to get into contact with infantry through 
the cover of the smoke screen; the conceal- 
ment of flanks; the blinding of the enemy 
posts of observation; the blinding of 
machine-gun nests; deceiving feints to 
cause the enemy to expect attacks in vari- 
ous other localities than where the main 
advance is to be made; the conceaiment of 
military construction work such as the 
building of pontoon bridges, the erection of 
intrenchments, and all that sort of thing. 
Incendiary material will cause fires among 
the enemy’s military stores and supplies. 

Chemical warfare as used by the Ger- 
mans against the Americans from July to 
November, 1918, caused 30 per cent of the 
American casualties with about 10 per 
cent expenditure of ammunition. Of these 
casualties 1 per cent were fatal and, so far 
as known at present, scarcely 1 per cent of 
the remainder suffered any permanent con- 
sequences from being gassed. 

With such a weapon at hand, and the 
evident impossibility of limiting its devel- 
opment in peacetime, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that any nation in a new world 
war will abandon the use of gas warfare 
when that nation’s very existence depends 
upon the success of the conflict. 


Chemical Munitions 


Chemical munitions are delivered upon 
the enemy by artillery, aviation, special 
gas troops and by infantry. The artillery 
gas shell is lighter than the high-explosive 
shell. The range of artillery and rapidity of 
firing have almost doubled since the days 
of 1914. These factors make possible the 
delivering of large quantities of gas upon 
the enemy front lines, upon the lines of 
commvnication and upon the troop concen- 
trations, railroad terminals and supply 
depots far in the rear. Whereas an artillery 
high-explosive shell detonates and its effect 
is lost two seconds later, an artillery gas 
shell leaves its effect from fifteen minutes 
to eight days. 

The consternation caused among troops 
upon the arrival of gas at night is greater 
than that produced upon their morale by 
even a high detonation ‘of large-caliber 
artillery shells. In the next war one may 
expect to see billets, road crossings, rest 
areas, transportation centers and roads of 
communication constantly and thoroughly 
covered with deadly or harassing warfare 
gases, 

The airplane now carries and drops 
bombs of one-ton size. In place of imagin- 
ing a squadron of eighteen planes, conceive 
of a fleet of two or three hundred planes 
delivering the same number of tons of gas 
upon the enemy. The very protection this 
enemy must adopt against this gas will 
hamper his movements, will decrease his 
efficiency, and by his decreased offensive 
powers an increased gain of defensive pro- 
tection is to be had by the side which de- 
livers this attack. The quickest ending of a 
modern war is caused by the destruction of 
a nation’s production facilities. The flight 
of the future airplane will cover geograph- 
ical areas which include the heart of any 
nation’s industrial plants. If by the use of 
warfare gas these lee may be put out of 
action and the war brought to a sudden 
end, it seems assured that aviation will be 
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called upon to deliver large quantities of | 


gas on industrial centers. 


The present carrying capacity of planes 


will probably be multiplied many times 
within the next ten years; in fact the limit 
to their size will be fixed by the considera- 


tions which stop the development of the | 
dreadnought and the ocean greyhound. In | 
lace of planes carrying one ton of gas one | 
ears prophecies of planes carrying twenty | 


tons, and with a squadron of one 
planes it is easy to see the drenching a large 
area might be given. Gas may not only be 
drop in these large tank bombs from 
a, but these same tanks may release 
the 


undred | 


by the method of spraying, and the | 


fall as a vapor or as raindrops. | 


gas itsel 
reater dispersion can be had by this 


method and therefore large areas may be | 


gassed efficiently. 

Coast fortifications may expect to be 
drenched by gases both from naval attacks 
and from aviation. In return the bombard- 
ing ship will receive armor-piercing gas- 
filled projectiles. The will be driven 
through the ship by the forced draft neces- 
sary for the ventilation of naval vessels. 
Here a type of will be used against 
which the crews of ships will have to be pro- 
tected by heavy clothing impregnated with 





certain chemicals, protective gloves, masks | 


and headgear. The reduction of efficiency 


in the fighting value of a naval vessel com- | 
pelled to adopt such methods becomes a | 


matter of serious moment. Aviation smoke 
bombs will not only blind the movements 
of a fleet but permit the planes themselves 
to fly low enough to deliver their rain of 
bombs with a certainty of success. 


Special Gas Troops 


Weapons used by the special gas troops 
have had their weight cut in half by post- 
war developments, their ranges doubled 
and the quantity of gas to be delivered 
trebled. This means the drenching of the 
entire front areas to a depth of at least 
three miles by a constant rain of var'ous 
gases. It means armies will have t’ be 
taken out of gassed areas to eat, that ani- 
mals if used will have to be given the same 
protection given the men, and that at no 
time during night or day may the man put 
aside his protective equipment. The very 
metal of his fighting weapons will be cor- 
roded and made useless by the action of the 
. Nervous reaction is bound to occur. 
he side putting over the greatest offensive 
will find the weak places in the line. 

Certain warfare gases are placed in con- 
tainers under high pressure. When these 
containers are opened the liquid gas turns 
to a vapor and rushes forth, to be carried 
by the wind fifteen or twenty miies from 
the point of emission. This has already 
occurred. Its efficiency is increased by the 
volume released and the rapidity with 
which this volume can be brought to the 

lace of release. The British used motor 
orries with 
of the war. Probably five-ton tank trucks 
will replace these and tons of gas will be 
brought from the rear to favorable points 
at the front with the speed of the modern 
high-powered motor truck. 

Gas must penetrate ordinary clothing, 
must require special protection in the can- 
ister of the gas mask, and will also require 
specially impregnated uniforms to protect 
soldier and civilian worker from the gas 
clouds of the future. Knowledge of this 
type of gas by one nation and ignorance of 
its action b 
nation which has prepared, and victory in a 
very short period of time, before proper 
defensive steps can be taken. 

Congress has been told by the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the Army that its chem- 
ists have discovered a liquid three drops of 
which, when applied to any part of the skin, 
will cause death. Much smaller amounts 
than this, or even vapors from the liquid, 
cause slow-healing burns. 

The experience of the World War proved 
it is possible for an airplane to fly within a 
hundred feet of enemy troops and machine- 
gun them with practical impunity. If, in- 
stead of carrying machine guns, attacking 
jlanes were equipped to carry a tank of this 
fiquid for discharge from nozzles similar 
to the ordinary street sprinkler, so that it 
would fall like rain, killing everything in 
its path, then you would have a weapon 


another mean victory for the | 


as cylinders toward the end | 





that would absolutely destroy troops, non- | 


combatants, or cities, unless they were pro- 
tected by a superior air navy. 
One plane carrying two tons of the liquid 
could cover an area a hundred feet wide 
(Continued on Page 68) 












In Every 
Household 


Sandpaper is as necessary an 
item in the home tool kit as a 
hammer or a saw. 


For the average household the 
best form in which to buy 
sandpaper is to purchase a 
“3M” Utility Package. They 
cost only a dime and contain 
twenty sheets, graded fine to 
coarse. The five best grits for 
416x5 inches 
in size, easy to handle and no 


household use. 


waste. 

Buy sandpaper when you buy 
y ; 

paint or varnish. 


On sale at all paint and hard- 
ware stores, 


Made hy 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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| [here's a New Idea 


in tires 


Wherever Akron people go, on business or pleasure, they 
are very apt to be asked for inside information on the 
tire situation. Coming from the center of the rubber 
world, the subject of every conversation naturally turns 
to tires just as the Detroit man finally gets down to the 
subject of motor cars or the Pittsburgh man to steel. 


“What tire do Akron people use?”’ 
“Who are the strongest Akron companies?” 
“‘What’s the most notable tire success?’ 


Questions like these are showered at the average Akron 
traveler. He cannot help but notice the new way that 
car owners are regarding their tire purchases. They are 
apparently going to dig down under the surface until 
they are sure that their tires are made by the right people. 


Akron itself is of course always in a state of continual 
buzzing on tire talk. With the world’s leading rubber 
companies here, producing seventy-six per cent of the 
world’s tires, it is only natural that Akron people should 
be thoroughly acquainted with tire values. 


Watch the next Akron man you meet. Wait for him to 
name the most successful tires. See if he does not 
mention The General every time. It is remarkable how 
often the first honors have gone to General when this 
test has been applied. 


This new idea in tire buying has a lesson for every Amer- 


ican car owner. Tire values can change overnight. An 
apparently slight alteration in a tire-making process may 
add twenty-five per cent to the life of the product, and 
each Akron factory is continually striving for that extra 
quality. 


The growth of The General can be accounted for only by 
the improvements it has introduced into tire making. 


The first successful molded cord was a General Tire. 


The first over-size fabric tire for Fords—the Jumbo— 
came out of The General factory. 


Another recent General Tire achievement was the develop- 
ment of the Successful Cord jor Fords. It is an out- 
standing success in tne 30 x 34% car field. 


In the commercial truck field The General Cord has 
always been recognized in the rubber industry as a 
leading producer, and The General factory was the only 
company to produce a specially built tube with a pat- 
ented base construction for large cord truck tires. 


No wonder that Akron people are the best salesmen for 
this great line of tires. Their praise is based on intimate 
inside knowledge of the tacts. 


There’s a new idea in tire buying. 


Ask Akron! 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 





AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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A More 
Convenient Way 
to Use Delicious 

Hawaiian 

Pineapple 





Crushed or Grated 


lor baking pies, cakes or 
tarts, for fixing salads, 
making snowy sherbets 
and countless other 
dainty desserts you will 
find it most convenient 
to use Hawatian Crush- 
ed or Grated Pineapple. 

Like the sliced pine- 
apple with which you are 
more familiar perhaps, 
the Crushed or Grated 
is real, sun-ripened 
Hawaiian fruit with all 
the native lusciousness 
and flavor intact. 


If you want to know 
how good it really is, 
serve it as a dessert just 
as it comes from the 
container, It is a most 
delicious dish, excellent 
for growing children. 

Buy Hawaiian Crush- 
ed or Grated Pineapple 
at your grocer’s in half 
dozen or dozen lots. He 
has it in assorted sizes 
to suit your needs. 


Send for our recipe 
book containing many 
good suggestions for 
using pineapple includ- 
ing the recipe for the 
Pineapple Pie which won 
first prize at the Cleve- 
land Food Show, 











AsSOcLATION OF HawaiIAN 
PINEAPPLE Packers 


58 b. Washington St., Chicago 
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| and seven miles long in one trip, and could 
| deposit ny material to kill e 


very man 
in that area by action on his skin. If the 
men were not protected by gas masks, 
which would be the case if the attack were 
made on a city, the fatal area would be 
several times as great. 

There is a possibility that a protective 
clothing can be developed that will en- 
tirely cover the wearer and be impervious 


| to this liquid, still allowing water vapor to 
| pass through. Work along this line is being 
panes by the Chemical Warfare Service, 


yut the problem is an extremely difficult 
robable that several years 
to develop such a material, 
if it is possible to do so at all. 

During the Argonne offensive in the past 
war the entire first American Army of 
1,250,000 men occupied an area approxi- 
mately forty kilometers long by twenty 
kilometers wide. If Germany had had 
4000 tons of this material and 300 or 400 

lanes equipped in this way for its distri- 
ena the entire first army would have 
been annihilated in ten to twelve hours. 

The Germans opened the war using ee 
jectiles seventeen inches in diameter. The 
closed it using projectiles one hundred- 
millionth of an inch in diameter. And 
the latter were more effective than the 
former. As the dimensions were reduced 
from molar to molecular the battle became 
more intense. For when the Big Bertha 
had shot its bolt that was the end of it. 
Whomever it hit was hurt, but after that 
the steel fragments of the shell lay on the 
ground harmless and inert. The men in 
the dugouts could hear the shells whistle 
overhead without alarm. But the poison 

netrate where the rifle ball 
he malignant molecules seemed 
to search out their victims. They crept 
through the crevices of the subterranean 
shelters. They hunted for the pinholes 
in the face masks. They lay in wait for 


one, and it is 


| days in the trenches for the soldiers’ return 


as a cat watches at the hole of a mouse. 
The cannon ball could be seen and heard. 
The poison gas was invisible and inaudible, 
and sometimes even the chemical sense 
which Nature has given man for his pro- 
tection, the sense of smell, failed to give 
warning of the approach of the foe. 


The Airplanes of the Future 


The projeciile is thrown from the gun by 
the expansive force of the gases released 
from the powder, and when it reaches its 
destination it is blown to pieces by the 
same force. This is the end of it if it isa 
shell of the old-fashioned sort, for the 

of combustion mingle harmlessly with the 
air, of which they are normal constituents. 
But if it is a poison gas shell each molecule 
as it is released goes off straight into the air 
with a speed twice that of the cannon ball, 
and carries death with it. A man may be 
hit with a heavy piece of lead or iron and 
still survive, but an unweighable amount of 
lethal gas may be fatal to him. 

That is the sort of thing they have in 
mind when they, talk about fighting with 
fumes. They are seeking every day for 
thet odorless, colorless and tasteless gas 
that will not betray its presence until it has 
blinded or impaired or instantly killed 
everybody who comes within its field. 
Sooner or later they are almost sure to find 
it. And when they do—that will be Arma- 
geddon, or the millennium. 

There is no limit except in the imagina- 
tion to what airplanes will do in the war of 
the future. The essential thing in war is 
the speed with which destructive forces 
can be moved to any place where they can 
be used effectively against the enemy. No 
estructive forces has 
ever been devised by man than the modern 
airplane. It is virtually immune frem at- 
tack from the land. In can be attacked and 
repulsed only by a superior air force. Day 


| by day planes are being built larger and 
| faster and capable of i 
| weight of high explosives or poisonous 


carrying a greater 


It has taken only a generation to 
advance from the iron onitor and 
Merrimac to the presen ’ superdread- 


noughts. An equivalent advance in air- 
ship construction has been made in ten 
years, and the possibilities of the air vessel 
are just ymca Be reveal themselves. 
Brigadier-General Mitchell, assistant chief 
of the Army Air Service, is one of the most 
sanguine and enthusiastic believers in the 
future of the airplane. Hear him briefly: 
“During the war the Air Service was 
developed essentially for fighting over the 
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land, as the Allies held the sea to a greater 
extent than any great combination ever 
has before, To in with, aviation was 
used entirely for observation purposes— 
that is, for reconnaissance, for the adjust- 
ment and regulation of artillery fire, and 
for keeping contact with the troops so as to 
report their position. At the end of the 
campaign the aviation was 80 per cent 
offensive and only about 20 per cent ob- 
servation. The moment that airplane 
attacked airplane the principal mission of 
the air force was to whip the hostile air force 
so as to enab‘e the airplanes to observe, to 
drop bombs or attack troops. So that to- 
day the principal mission of an air force is 
to destroy the hostile air service, just as the 
mission of an army is to destroy a hostile 
army. 

“ Offensive aviation has developed along 
three lines. Pursuit aviation was the first 
offensive aviation developed as a separate 
branch—that is, the aviation which pur- 
sues hostile aircraft and shoots them out of 
the air. Pursuit aviation at the er.” of the 
campaign in Europe constituted more than 
60 per cent of all offensive aviation.” 


The Destruction of Reserves 


“The next branch of aviation which was 
developed was that which carried missiles 
and dropped them—bombardment avia- 
tion it is called. This started with bombs 
weighing twenty-five pounds; at the close 
of hostilities some were using bombs weig!i- 
ing up toaton. To-day we can carry more. 
In connection with bombardment this war 
has demonstrated the efficiency of high ex- 
plosives as distinguished from fragmenta- 
tion. We can explode high explosives on 
the outside of an object and obtain very 
great results from that alone. As an exam- 
ee of that I might cite the explosion at 

alifax. The results of experience show 
that air projectiles are the most efficient 
from the standpoint of explosives of any we 
ever have had. A one-ton cannon projectile 
has only fifty-five pounds of explosive in it. 
The air projectile weighing that same 
amount will have from 1000 to 1400 pounds 
of high explosive in it. This is because it is 
not necessary to give it great weight to 
have it go straight and insure a good tra- 
jectory. Bombardment aviation can use 
gas preieee also. 

“The third branch of aviation developed 
was for the attack of the armies on the 

ound, which we call attack aviation. 

his branch used airplanes equipped with 
a number of machine guns, and we now 
have planes which carry both machine 
guns and a cannon, and are armored to 
cover the personnel and engines. We shot a 
2.95 howitzer from an airplane the other 
day. That is practically a three-inch gun, 
anc I am convinced that we can fire a six- 
inch gun from the air. That 2.95 howitzer 
was fired from a Martin bomber. 

“The whole problem between two armies 
is not so much a question of whipping the 
troops on the front line as it is a question 
of destroying the reserves. If by any means 
you could gain control of the air to a suffi- 
cient extent to allow you to surprise the 
enemy, and the enemy did not know any- 
thing about it—as the Germans did in 
their March, 1918, attacks on the Western 
Front, when they practically surprised the 
Fifth British Army, because they made 
their principal movements at night—you 
have a tremendous advantage. But if you 
have an air force comparatively equal to 
that of the enemy, as was the case on the 
Western Front, you cannot give him any 
surprise; at least not very much of a sur- 
prise, because both air forces neutralize 
each other. At Chateau-Thierry, because 
the Allied observation aviation worked at 
night the German attack «as not a sur- 
prise at all. 

“ Reserves can be attacked from the air in 
two ways. You can hit them with attack 
aviation when they come up on the roads, 
the infantry and the artillery in column 
moving up toward the front lines; also 
their motor and railway trains. Aviation 
can also interrupt communication at the 
various centers where many and rail- 
ways meet. We believe that in the next war 
gas might be used by a barbarous foe on 
the centers of communication. We know 
just how much gas has to be put down on 
those centers to interrupt communication. 

“For instance, take New York, and con- 
sider an area in the vicinity of New York 
ten miles by ten miles, or an area of 100 
square miles, It two tons of crying gas are 
dropped by airplanes or airships there once 
in eight days it will make everybody wear 
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gas masks and goggles. If we want t2 keep 
that place covered with mustard gas we 
can put down seventy tons once in eight 
days, and everybody will have to protect 
himself against mustard gas in that area. 
If we want to kill everybody in that area 
and use phosgene we have to put down 200 
tons of phosgene once in eight days, and it 
will keep that area pent. All you have 
to do is to go over that area once every 
a days and keep it inundated with gas. 
The only protection against such a proced- 
ure is protection in the air. 

“‘ As to the columns moving un, they will 
all move at night and our attack aviation 
is designed to attack these columns. Attack 
airplanes are armored; they have three- 
eighths armor all over their vulnerable 
parts. They carry a thirty-seven milli- 
meter cannon and eight machine guns. 
They are almost developed. We have one 
type of these ships which we can put into 
production now. We are still developing 
them. So much for the use of airplanes 
over the land or in conjunction with an 


“a: 

‘Next, we may consider their use over 
the water. An army fights on land, a navy 
on the water, but an air force over both. 
To begin with, we can tell you definitely 
now that we can either destroy or sink any 
ship in existence to-day. 

“We have a complete project, involving 
the use of smoke, the use of gas and attack 
aviation, to neutralize the antiaircraft at- 
tack and to destroy the ship. There are two 
things about attacking shipping. There is 
no trouble about destroying any unarmored 
ship. There was one small bomb which was 
exploded in the water some distance away 
from the torpedo-boat destroyer Smith. 
The destroyer began to sink and was towed 
away. All unarmored vessels can be sunk 
without any trouble at all. The Indiana 
was made to begin to sink by one bomb 
with only 214 pounds of explosive, placed 
about sixty feet below the water and thirty 
feet away from her stern. It damaged the 
stern of the ship, bent the rudder post and 

ropeller shaft. They towed her ashore and 
et her sink. The thickest deck we have to 
pierce is about three inches thick, and the 
maximum amount of any ship we know 
of is about seven. There is a tltree-inch 
ballistic deck about four decks down. If 

ou hit that in any way we are convinced 
it will put a ship out of action, not only 
from the shock but from the fumes, the gas 
and the general concussion. We are ready 
to demonstrate that at any time.” 


A Test of Endurance 


Have I made a clear picture? Do you 
see the armies of the future, hooded, 
masked, wearing indistinguishable gar- 
ments of some neutral material as nearly as 
possible impervious to gas, creeping for- 
ward at night to their widely dispersed 
position and subject day and night to at- 
tacks from poisonous vapors, liquid gas 
that will eat and burn, smoke, flame, bom- 
bardment from airplanes and big guns, 
tanks and armored motor cars, machine 
guns, bombs and hand and rifle grenades, 
automatic rifles, and mines that explode 
and change the face of a countryside? It 
will be like that. Do you apprehend the 
intelligence, the skill, the special technical 
education that will be required to control, 
to direct and to command these forces, the 
immense preliminary preparation that will 
have to be made before such forces can be 
let loose? 

But in the end, at the very last, no mat- 
ter what the weapons and what the con- 
trol and direction, the decision will be 
made by the common soldier man in the 
ranks, the foot-slogging soldier, what the 
British used to call the P. B. I.—the poor 
bloody infantry. He always has and always 
will make the final decision. When he gets 
fed up with the war the war stops. 

Gas, flame, airplane bombardment, none 
of the new inventions of the World War 
bothered the soldier so long as he thought 
he was sending over as much destruction as 
he was oe It is only when he comes 
to believe that he hasn’t got a Chinaman’s 
chance that he stops. Therefore all the 
talk, and all the efforts to preserve morale. 
Whatever new deviltries are invented, war 
will remain a test of endurance between 
man and man, as it will also remain at 
minus zero among all the activities and 
pursuits that keep a man out in the open 
air. 

The war that will end war is yet to be 
fought. That will be the only possible 
saving virtue of the war of the future. 
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ack of BlueBird 


IFTY nine years of doing things better—of building the 

integrity of honest ideals into 4 manufactured product, are 

the guarantee that is back of the improved Davis-Made 
BlueBird Clothes Washer and Wringer. 


Davis Sewing Machines built half a century ago are still giving 
satisfactory service to their owners. 


Davis-Made Bicycles are the standard of quality wherever bicycles 
are known and used. 


And now the improved Davis-Made BlueBird is carrying a new 
spirit of helpfulness and happiness into tens of thousands of 
American homes. 


The Blue Bird is taking away the drudgery and discomfort of 
washday— making it one of the happiest days of the week instead’ 
of the most dreaded. 


And it is doing the washing quicker and better and more econom- 
ically than ever it was done before. 


Davis quality and character and integrity have been built into the 
Improved BlueBird—The Davis guarantee is back of it. 


Bluc bird 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 


stopped and reversed by one small lever. It 


BlueBird will wash soueite well a few delicate 
adjusts itself to light or heavy garments. It 


things or a whole tubful of heavy clothes. The 


snappy “teeter-totter” movement of the large swings and locks in three convenient positions. 
copper tub gives a double cleansing action and — BjyeBird moving parts are supported in a steel 
forces the sudsy water through the clothes again frame built like a bridge and covered with white 


and again, cleansing them quickly and _thor- 


, enameled panels that give absolute safety, and 
oughly. BlueBird does wash cleaner. 


that make it, we believe, the most beautiful as 
well as the most efficient washing machine in 
the world. 


The all-steel wringer is a masterpiece of strength 
and beauty. [t 1s electrically driven; started, 
The BlueBird Book will be sent you gladly tf you write 


BlueBird Division 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


**Consider the Cost of doing without” 
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Years of Manufacturing’ 


Davis 


Portable Flectric 
Sewing Machines 
a away wrth 
fon f-f readle 
drudgery. Light and 


compact. Sold by electric shops every- 
where, Catalog No. 8 on request. 








Dayton Bicyoles 


Write today for the new book, ** How 
to choose a Bicvyele,’ 
Catalog No. 47. 


’ and ‘Dees 
Every boy ought 
to have them. 
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Leading Style Vogue for Next Year; 





Smart Sport Car with Ansted Engine 


Lark means: ‘“To sport; to frolic; 
a merry adventure!”’ 

This high-spirited car is the oppo- 
site to everything dull, sluggish, 
cumbersome, and commonplace! 

Instead of auctioning off 0/7 mer- 
chandise, Lexington introduces a new 
value—an improved, advanced, and 
better motor car. It is an extraordi- 
narily fine car of newest body lines 
and a variety of striking color com- 


binations. Each car looks like a 
spectal one. It has the famous An- 
sted Engine, the same ‘‘miracle 
motor” that won both first and second 
places for Lexington in the Pike’s 
Peak Hill Climb. 

At the wheel of 7/e Lark you fear 
no rival. To drive it 1s to feel youth, 
to exult in motion; indeed, to ex- 
perience a ‘“‘merry adventure.’’ See 
the Lexington dealer or write us now! 


Nad 4 





MINUTE MAN SIX 


Lexincton Moror Company, Connersvitte, Inprana, U. S. A. 


Subsidiary United States Automotive Corporation 





June 25, 192i 
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YOUNG, RICH AND BEAUTIFUL 


precious little blonde most preciously a 
fae Tagg Dell aaseuel that S om 
on display. 

They had a merry time—that is to say, 
the girls did. For one thing they had a 
host of catch phrases. When the waitress 
said, for instance, “Cream or lemon?” 
Helen gave her friend a pe of youthful 
amusement. “Beatrice! Did you hear 
that?” she said. Wy yd they bubbled 
over with merriment, like two young wells 


of joy. 

i wonder if ‘cream or lemon’ means 
me?” Dell darkly asked himself. ‘Kittens 
like cream, of course, but what’s the mean- 
ing of lemon?” Suspicion feeding upon 
suspicion, he even more darkly wondered 
if he himself was the meaning of lemon. 
He felt warm, and mopped his forehead 
with his handkerchief. 

At first he decided to be dignified, but 
after a minute or two of that he saw that 
he was on the wrong track. 

“No use acting like a gloom,” he 
thought. “They'll think I’m old.” 

And pulling himself together with an 
effort, he tried to enter into their youthful 
spirit. He found it hard work, and if some 
of the girls whose pictures were in his 
bottom drawer had been there to see him— 
some of the girls who in their time had 
tried so hard to please him—they might 
have glanced at each other with satisfac- 
tion at the revenge which Time was begin- 
ning to visit on Master Dell. 

“T guess it’s their age that makes them 
this way,” he thought. “You can’t expect 
a young girl to act old.” Young—rich— 
and beautiful. After all, he couldn’t very 
well quarrel with his own formula. 

The girls walked home—Helen and 
Beatrice lived next door to each other-sand 
Dell went with them. He had hoped that 
Helen would invite him in, but she didn’t 
and when at last he left her with a graceful 
bow, after making an engagement to call 
the following evening, he was guessing 
just as hard as ever; and also discovering 
that guessing is hard on the disposition, 
and makes a man feel foolish when he 
ought to be at ease. 

é 4 the next two weeks Dell ant at the 

Yrysties’ at every opportunity. In two 
weeks much may happen. Peaceful na- 
tions may go to war; fortunes may be 
made or lost; fires and floods may come 
and go; but at the end of the two weeks in 
— the only additional information 
that Dell had acquired about Helen was 
the name of her favorite candy store and 
that roses were her favorite flowers. 

If he had been philosophical—which is 
of course asking too much from any man 
in his frame of mind—it might have oc- 
curred to him that after all he was only now 
taking the same medicine which he had 
once given to those whose pictures dwelt 
in darkness in his bottom bureau drawer. 
The fits of abstraction—these had probably 
once been theirs—as also the fears, the 
hopes, the doubts, the expectation of let- 
ters that didn’t come, the reconstruction of 
scenes, the magnification of trivial words 
until they assumed proportions of the first 
importance, the reveries which sometimes 
fell upon him at unexpected times—whx . 
he was eating, or riding in the Subway, or 
even sitting at his desk in the office— 
reveries from which he would awake with 
a start, and Jook around with a sheepish 
lance to see if anyone had been noticing 

im. 

“At any other time,” he thought, “it 
wouldn’t be so bad. If I was married to 
Helen, of course the firm would take my 
note for the whole amount—with a father- 
in-law worth five millions and no one but 
Helen to leave it to. Hang it all, I’ve 
simply got to win, because if Mr. Dyckman 
ever finds that I’ve been blowing my money 
in as fast as I’ve earned it I don’t believe 
he’d ever take any more interest in me. 
Darn it all, if I had been married twenty 
years ago and had saved my money as I 
ought to have done I’d have that twenty- 
five thousand easily—and perhaps as much 
more besides.” 
ua ceeeeny became — = one of 
the, office boys was sj ing to him. 

. —— or what shall do? f concluded the 
oy. 

“TI don’t know,” said Dell irritably, 
ashamed at being caught dreaming again. 
“* Ask somebody else.” 

Later in the day, waking with another 
start, he said to Peter, “What was it you 





(Continued from Page 7) 


said to me just now about the gum on the 
envelopes?” 

Peter stared at him with his eyes like 
two round o’s in horror. 

“Gum? Envelopes?” he incredulously 
repeated. ‘‘ Why, I never mentioned gum— 
or envelopes either! I’ve been sitting here 
for the last ten minutes working on this 
prospectus, and I haven’t said a word!” 

From her desk in the corner the stenog- 
rapher looked up. ‘ 

“T think it was Joe who spoke to you 
about the gum on the envelopes, - Mr. 
Potter,” she said. “It doesn’t stick, and 
when I came back from lunch I heard him 
asking you what he should do about it.” 

“Yes, yes. I remember now,” said Dell 
quickly. 

Peter stared at him, and although Dell 
pretended not to notice it, he noticed it, all 
right. 

“T’ve caught quite a few people starin 
at me like that lately,” he uneasily told 
himself. “I wonder if I’m beginning to 
look old—or what it is?” 

A man can nearly always find what he 
looks for, and after dinner that evening, 
attentively examining himself in the mir- 
ror in his room, it seemed to Dell that 
dark puffy marks were apie under his 
eyes; and when he heid his head down and 
turned up his glance as a duck will some- 
times do when it thunders, it seemed to 
him that on the crown of his head a mourn- 

ul moon was beginning to show through a 
scattering cloud of hair. He was still re- 
— this when a knock sounded on his 

oor. 

“A note from Helen?” he eagerly won- 
dered 


ered. 

With one hand he straightened the 
mirror on his dresser, while with the other 
he smoothed down his hair. 

“Come!” he cried. ; 

The door opened and, half defiantly, half 
smilingly, Reina Hayes entered his room. 


Ix 


EINA had not appeared at dinner; and 
thinking it over afterward Dell guessed 
that she had spent the hour upstairs, 
making herself ready to call upon him. 
She was dressed in a silk of robin’ blue 
that he had never seen before, and had 
evidently been at some pains with her hair, 
which was coiled low at the nape of her 
neck, as schoolgirls sometimes ‘ arrange 
their hair when they first doit up. Indeed, 
as she stood by the door, beyond the direct 
rays of the light, she looked curiously like a 
plump high-schowi girl—which was partly 
due, perhaps, to the color of her dress and 
partly to the shortness of her skirt, which 
was cut in the prevailing mode. But when, 
leaving the door a few inches open, she ad- 
van into the room and the light fell on 
her face, the illusion vanished. Her full 
cheeks had that droop to them which no 
art can conceal, the bloom of youth had 
left her, and underneath her eyes Dell 
thought he saw a hint of those same signs 
that he had just been observing under his 
own. 

“T know I shouldn’t have come,” she 
said, “‘but I think ‘it’s all right with the 
door open.” 

Hurrying on before he could answer she 
added, “‘ Anyhow, I’m in trouble, Dell, and 
I don’t know who else to go to for advice. 
|e mind?” 

e saw then that she had an envelope in 
her hand, tied around with rec. tape—such 
an envelope as banks gave away to buyers 
of Liberty Bonds. 

“It’s about my investments,” she said. 
“When father was alive he looked after 
everything and it was generally all right. 
But lately I’ve been wondering whether 
some of my bonds are safe. Perhaps I 
ought to sell some and buy others. What 
do you think?” 

Dell looked down at the envelope again, 
a frown of growing perplexity showing on 
his forehead. 

“T can’t very well advise you,” he said, 
“till I see what you've got.” 

Accepting this as an invitation she 
seated herself and made a table of her 
lap, Dell drawing up another chair and 
sitting opposite her. 

“Of course I’ve spent quite a lot,”’ she 
said, untying the string, ‘‘and I’ve had to 
sell some of the bonds. But just a mo- 
ment; I'll show you.” 

She shook out the contents of the en- 
velope and arranged them into three piles, 


The first consisted of a number of savin 


bank books, the second of bonds, and the | 


third of stock certificates. 

“T’ve had to have nearly all the money,” 
said Reina, “but there’s a little left in each 
bank yet.” 

Originally the books had shown deposits 
aggregating about a thousand dollars each, 
but they had all been flattened down nearly 
to zero. One had a balance of $2.76; an- 
other, $4.82. 

“Not much here,” said Dell. 

“No; not now,” she answered; and yet, 


for all that, there was a note of pride in her | 
voice, as “p= the thought in her mind, | 
ou 


if cewr~pleted aloud, would have been “ Not 
now it there was once!” 


of importance to the exhausted bank books, 
if only as documents of historical interest, 

“And these are the bonds—those that 
are left,” she continued. “Do you think 
I om to o—- them for others, Dell? 
Or what shall I do?” 

There were four of them—bonds of a 
past generation, some of which had grown 
weaker with age. 

“If they were mine I'd sell these three,” 
said Dell, “though I’m afraid you won't 

t much for them. This one is all right; 

*d keep that.” 

“There!” said Reina. “How glad I am 
that I came to you. Aren’t they pretty, 
though—some of these bonds! Look at the 
train of cars on this one—and the Indians — 


and the buffalo. Steel engravings too. Rub | 
our fingers over them and you'll see. | 


here’s one here somewhere with a lot of 


little children playing around a big cornu- | 


copia. There! Isn’t that cute?” 


f you had been there-then she wee 
who | 
was showing her wares—the best she had | 
in her shop—and working fast for fear that | 


have reminded you vaguely of one 


her customer would walk out on her. 


“‘ And these,”’ she said, “are the stocks.” | 
of the | 


Most of the certificates were gems 
lithographer’s art, but it didn’t take Dell 
long to see that nearly all of them were of 
that nondescript character generally known 
as cats and dogs. Gold-mining companies, 
oil companies, rubber-plantation compa- 
nies, copper companies—all, all were there, 
the old familiar faces. 

“Of course they didn’t cost father a for- 
tune,” confessed Reina, “but he alwa 
said there was a chance that one might 

rove to be a winner. This is the one he 
iked the best—the Cassiopeia Copper 
Company. See? Ten thousand shares! 
Suppose it only 
some day. Wouldn't that be a prize?” 

The note of pride in her voice had grown, 
and yet at times there was a plaintive 
tremor in it, too, which might have re- 
minded you of the juggler of Notre Dame 
who could only do some pitiful little tricks 
before the altar by way of devotion. After 
Dell had glanced at the last certificate he 
looked at Reina and saw that her lips were 
trembling slightly as she gazed down into 
the envelope to make sure it was empty. 


“Have you ever received any dividends | 
from these, Reina?” he asked in a gentler | 


voice than he had used before. 


“No; and I’m afraid you never will. 
Did you have them appraised when your 
oF died?” 

“What did they say?” 
“They said the stocks were of no value. 


“That's just what they’re worth to-day.”’ | 
some- | 


“But they may be valuable 
time,” she eagerly insisted. 


“Oh, anything may happen—sometime,” | 


he replied. ‘I'll find out what these 


bonds are worth and let you know to- | 


morrow.” 

He made a note of the issues and Reina 
replaced the securities in their envelope. 

“Well,” she said, suddenly rising and 
holding out her hand, “good night, Dell; 
and thanks ever so much.” 

She went out humming, and a few mo- 
ments later he heard her moving about in 
the next room. 

“I guess she’s spending somewhere 


around two thousand a year,” he thoughi, | 


returning to the mirror and carefully 
brushing his hair. “‘At that rate she'll be 
broke in less than two years. I wonder 
what she expects to do then. Must have 
been good-looking once too--when she was 
younger. A pity she didn't get married.” 
(Continued on Page 74) 





It was evi- | 
den that she attached at least some degree | 


oes to ten dollars a share | 
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Makes Floors 
Oil and Grease-Proof 
ATER, oil, grease, exhaust 


WV gases and frost are the nat- 


ural enemies of cement garage 
floors. Protect and preserve yours 
with Koverrror. 


Koverrior is applied as a liquid, 
forming a protective floor covering. 
It is water-proof, weather - 
proof, alkali-proof, lime-proof — 


impervious to oil or grease. 
It prevents efflorescence, ‘*dust- 
ing’’ and disintegration —and is 


easily cleaned. 


For Wood or Cement 
Floors, /nside or Outside 


Kovesror is supplied in attractive solid 
colors for ge-sge, factory, cellar, porch, 
kitchen, hallwsy, bathroom, office, public 
building floors or other floor surfaces. 
Hardwure and paint dealers sell Kover 
rior, Ask your dealer for it, or send us his 


name and receive the Koveertor Sample 
Book 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
Elastica Varnishes Satinette Enamel 
Kwichwork Auto Finishes, et 
go West Street New York City 
$6 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal 
go Oakland Ave., 5, W., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Foreign Branches; London, Paris, Melbourne 
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2600 Federal Street Chicago, Hi, 
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ADDING 3 BOOKKEEPING 


Burroughs Adding and Listing Ma Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines post Burroughs Calculators add, multiply, 
chines are built in different models of ledgers and other important records subtract and divide without printing 
varying size to fit the needs ofany kind with the gutomatic accuracy and speed the figures—giving wanted results in 
of business, large or smal), of machine methods. the shortest possible time. 
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| This Sort of Thing 


used to Get By 


EEPING BOOKS with pencil or pen and adding 

long columns “by hand” were well enough in the 
days when merchants had no better means to do the 
work. But nowadays, the man who is using the old 
hand methods finds it harder and harder to “get by” in 
competing with modern business men—men who are 
using figuring machines and mechanical aids in book- 
keeping to save time, to reduce overhead and to insure 
accurate records. 

And yet there are still some retailers who boast of the 
latest equipment for handling merchandise and serving 
their customers, but who have no means of checking up 
the figures that mean profit or loss *o the business. 

They have made improvements in practically every 
department except the bookkeeping department — not 
realizing that a Burroughs Adding Machine is quite as 
necessary to an up-to-date business as the show-case, 
meat-cutter or coffee-mill. 


A Burroughs Digs Out the Facts 


The Burroughs makes it possible for you to dig under the 
surface of your business and disclose unknown but highly 
important facts. 

It isn’t enough merely to know your total sales and 
net profit. Hidden deep in the maze of transactions 
that make up your whole business are many little profits 
and losses which, if known, point the way to more suc- 
cessful management. 


For example, do you know that you are making the 
profit you expected on each item that you carry? If you 
are not, is it better business to raise the price on that 
article or to drop it from your stock? A Burroughs will 
help you to answer this question and many others. 


Totaling sales by clerks and by departments on a 
Burroughs quickly shows you which clerks are really 
selling your goods, which lines are being sold and which 
departments are “eating up” the profits earned by other 
departments. 

Every merchant can learn just where his profit comes 
from if he will but take the trouble to dig out the figures. 
The Burroughs makes the job easy. 


Many Daily Uses for a Burroughs 


Every day you will find many other uses for a Burroughs 
—adding cash sales items; checking cash, charge and 
C. O. D. sales slips; preparing bank deposit slips; proving 
invoices and freight bills; figuring discounts, summarizing 
the day’s receipts and payments; and handling many 
other figuring jobs that come up almost any day. 


Talk it over with a Burroughs man and let him show 
you what figures will do for your business. You will be 
under no obligation to buy. 


The A BC of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating represent the 
three great groups of figuring operations that constitute 
the A B C of Business. To handle these operations the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company manufactures 
three types of machines in a wide variety of styles and 
sizes, among which may be found a machine that will fit 
the needs of any business, large or small. 


Burroughs offices are located in over 200 cities in the 
United States and Canada. Get in touch with the 
nearest one, or write direct to the Home Office at Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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i Hostess ass 


It is the spirit of hospitality translated into silver, and it is 
made se well by Wallace silver craftsmen that it is guaran- 
This exquisite design is made in 
the complete dinner service. 


teed without time limit. 
flatware and hollow ware — 


"1635 R» WALLACE’ ~-+ 
es suve 


The Wallace Hostess Book tells 
in text, diagrams and pictures 
just what every hostess should 
know, Postpaid for 0c. Address 
Hostess Department, Box No. 8. 


It has recently become possible 
for Wallace prices to be mate- 
rially redueed. Therefore, tea- 
spoons of Hostess pattern are 
$6.50 per dozen instead of $8.50. 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

And picturing her as she had sat oppo- 
site him, he thought of how her lips had 
trembled—those lips which once he had 
likened to cherries. 

“‘Been kissed too much,” he wisely re- 
peated as he put on his hat and coat. 
“Funny how it shows on them after a 
while.” 

The thought aroused another; and in a 
dim flash he saw himself in the same light 
as that in which he had just seen Reina. 

“And I—I’ve kissed too many,” he 
thought with the breathless feeling which 
insight sometimes brings. ‘I—I wonder if 
Helen can begin to see it showing on me!” 

For nearly a minute he stared at his 
troubled refiection in the mirror, and al- 
though his following remark was obscure, 
perhaps you can follow it. ‘I wonder if 
things like that do fall back on a man 
after a while?” he uneasily asked himself. 
“‘They’ve certainly come home to roost on 
Reina.” His next thought was more in the 
nature of a classic, and was probably voiced 
by the Emperor Tcheou-Kong, three thou- 
sand years ago, he who measured the 
obliquity of the earth’s ecliptic to the 
width of an astronomical hair, and may be 
voiced again by one of Tcheou-Kong’s suc- 
cessors, three thousand years in the future, 
when he reads that the races who ruled the 
world in 1921 killed each other by the tens 
of millions, yet always proudly referred to 
themselves as being civilized. 

“The older you grow, the more you see 
it,” he breathed; “‘life’s a funny, funny 
thing.” 

x 

ELEN had never looked more attrac- 

tive than when Dell called later in the 
evening. Perhaps as a flower blooms best 
in the sunshine, so a girl blooms best when 
being courted. And whatever you may 
think of Master Dellwyn Potter’s pursuit 
of Helen Crystie, he certain! y felt his heart 
beating faster every time he looked at her 
that night. 

Peter was there, as young and as earnest 
as ever; and Beatrice was there, the 
precious little blonde whom you have 
already met; and aunty, of course. If you 
had been there and had watched them a 
while you would have presently seen that 
they were playing one of those crisscross 
affairs which have furrowed the brows of 
the human race since the beginning of 
history—that is to say, Beatrice wanted 
Peter, and Peter wanted Helen, and Dell 
wanted Helen, and no one wanted aunty. 

As for Helen, it was hard to tell. Per- 
haps it was only romance that she wanted — 
the spirit of the thing— and she didn’t mean 
to commit herself to any mortal man until 
she felt that divine fire which makes a girl 
turn cherry red at times—-even in the dead 
of night—when she thinks of a certain big 
hand that has touched her own, or of a 
certain bass voice that shimmies a little 
every time it speaks to her. 

It was getting late when Helen suddenly 
cried “Oh!” And turning to aunty she 
added, “‘I forgot to mail my letter to dad, 
and I wanted it to go particularly to- 
night.” 

Peter started to speak, but Dell was 
quicker. 

“Let me run out and mail it for you,” 
he said. 

“No,” she replied. “‘There’s a box on 
the corner and it will only take me a min- 
ute. The air will do me good.” 

“At least you'll let me go with you,” 
said Dell, rising. As he put on his coat he 
realized that this would be the first time 
that he had been out alone with Helen at 
night, and judging the future from the 
past—as all wise men should do—he also 
realized that it aps sed be a long time before 
he would be out alone with her again. 

“My chance has come,” he said to him- 
self, and the knowledge made his breath 
come faster, as though he had just run upa 
flight of stairs. 

He didn’t say much as they walked to 
the corner—a gambler approaching the 
tables at Monte Carlo for the first time 
is probably rather quiet—but Helen chat- 
tered enough to make up for both of them. 
She had slipped on a fur coat, but hadn’t 
buttoned it, and in the light of the street 
lamps her neck gleamed like creamy ivory. 
She was wearing a la valliére on her 
breast—a ruby in a frame of diamonds— 
and as Dell opened the drop of the letter 
box for her the ruby seemed to wink at him. 

Going back to the house he was quieter 
than before, but his heart was beating 
Boom! Boom! Boom! They had left the 
outside door slightly open, and as they 
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stepped into the vestibule and closed the 

outer door behind them Dell suddenly put 

arms uround Helen and stooped to kiss 
er. 

“No!” she said, struggling. 

“T love you,” he told her 

It was his moment of perihelion—that 
moment which comes to every created 
thing but once in its life. If his easiness 
with compliments had not warned Helen 
against him; if his divine fire had only 
burned with the glow which had once been 
bright enough to fill one end of his bottom 
bureau drawer with pictures of girls who 
had loved him; even, perhaps, if he had 
only seized and held her with less skill— 
this story might have had a different end- 
ing. But instinctively feeling all the more 
clearly with every frightened beat of her 
pulse that her first impression of Dell had 
been the right one, Helen continued to 
struggle, her face averted, until at last she 
voiced a sharp little cry of pain. 

““You—you’ve hurt me,” she sobbed. 

With a sigh Dell released her. In the 
struggle the sharp edge of her la valliére 
had turned and had deeply scratched her. 

“Oh, I am sorry!” said Dell, and at 
least she didn’t doubt his sincerity then. 

It was nearly a minute later before she 
could compose herself sufficiently to go into 
the house, and then she ran upstairs for a 
searf, which she arranged in such a manner 
as ‘o hide the mischief the pendant had 
done. 

“T felt cold outside,” she said, rejoining 
the others. “I should have buttoned my 
coat.” 

Aunty gave her a quiet look and pres- 
ently she gave Sir Dellwyn another of the 
same. Aunty didn’t say anything—-she 
was old and clever—but she looked as 
seangh she knew how many beans made 
ive 

The next afternoon when Dell called— 
anxious to tell Helen again how sorry he 
felt the maid said ‘ ‘Not at home.” 

“Shopping, I suppose,”’ he thought. sag 
guess it didn’t hurt her much.” 

He left his card, and when he called 
again in the evening— “just to make sure 
that Miss Crystie didn’t catch cold last 
night,”” he had promised himself to tell 
aunty—the maid repeated her information 
in a'somewhat louder voice, “‘ Not at home!” 

The next night it was raining, but he 
called again, looking very thoughtful. 

“Not at home!” said the maid in a voice 
like a female herald’s. 

Dell turned without a word and went 
slowly down the steps—all the spring sud- 
denly gone out of his knees. The soldier 
had marched to the wars just once too 
often. The pitcher had made its fateful 
journey to the well. 


T WAS late when Dell reached home, 

and he himself couldn’t have told you 
where he had been. It was later—much 
later—when he finally fell asleep, but he 
hadn’t been asleep long when he awoke to 
find that his enemy had got him again 
between the shoulders, and was racking 
him with pain as though to make up for 
lost time. A draft was blowing through the 
window. 

“TI must shut that,” thought Dell. “It’s 
blowing right on me.” 

But when he tried to get up, Old 
Scrooge gave him such a twict that the 
perspiration stood out on his forehead and 
he groaned again, crescendo, lente and con 
espressione. 

In the next room he heard Reina moving, 
and a few minutes later a quiet tap sounded 
on his door. 

“Come in,” he moaned. 

In the darkness he heard someone enter- 
ing and closing the door. Then the light 
was switched on and he saw Reinaina 
dressing gown, her hair in two long braids 
brought forward over her shoulders. 

“What is it, Dell?”’ she asked, hurrying 
to the side of his bed. “‘Aren’t you well, 
dear?’ 

He tried to tell her, stopping now and 
then to say “Arh!” which was in the na- 
ture of a side remark to his invisible enemy. 

“TI had it once before,” he concluded, 

“and I’m afraid the darned thing’s going 
to keep coming on.” 

“T know,” said Reina, nodding in sym- 
eng understanding. “Dad used to 

ave it, and sometimes mother was up 
nearly all night with him.”’ As she moved 
to the window to shut it she caught sight 
of his wet clothes on the back of a chair. 
“You must have caught cold,” she said. 
“Wait a bit; I’ve got something.” 
yest Page 77) 
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QO degrees of oven heat— 
yet the flowers don't wilt! 
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Estate Gas Ranges with The Therm 
Estate Oven Heat Control: They do your 


How to have a cool kitchen the hottest pt ha Tai 
days of summer 


tells at what temperatures and how long 
different foods must cook. And an ac- 
curate mercury thermometer on the oven 
door (note illustration above) tells exactly 


at all times. There are five other model 
a range to meet any requirement. 


An Estate Electric Range means cookery 
robbed of its drudgery. 

It means a cool kitchen the hottest days 
of summer. Heat is not radiated into the 


Electric companies making 





room as with fuel ranges. And we prove when those temperatures are reached. 
, ow rat 
this point by keeping fresh flowers on top S, hist Gellian) th duit dad a low rates 
of the oven while baking bread! lt dain setae rebel ar digend Maca % Many electric companies are making low ~ 
’ ‘ thermometer—that’s all for perfect cook- denn toe: Cocke cons Phe ww 
It means a clean kitchen, too. And alumi- a cooking cu ° me your 


num ware that stays bright and shining, 


ery. Results are certain and you can't go 


electric company, or local dealer, for in 


Estate Combination Ranges: Four bol 


: : wrong. : al, four for gas. Coal and gas sectiot 

its newness not burned away. For you : & formation. — Ask, too, for a demonstration tively dadapendent. Use clther coal or om 

cook with heat alone. There's no flame or Cakes never fall and bread never burns. of Estate Electric Ranges. t both at one time, Beautifully enameled 
Lifetime durability 


smoke; no sooty pots to scour. 


Never has kitchen work been so cleanly, so 
free of drudgery. And 75,000 women who 
cook electrically will tell you so. 


You cook by time and 
temperature 


No guesswork, no uncertainty—the only 
way to be certain of results. See for yourself 
how simple it is. 


Meats come from the oven savory and 
luscious, with their juices baked in. Steaks 
are broiled with the touch of a chef, ard 
vegetables cooked to a nicety. All foods 
are made better, more delicious and nu- 
tritious. 


A special range for kitchens 
without heat 


It is a combination—coal and electricity 


Mail the coupon for free 
recipe book 


It’s different from any recipe book you've 
ever seen, for it explains the “Time and 
Temperature Way."’ You'll find it de- 
cidedly useful, whether you have an elec- 
tric range or not. Send no money—merely 
the coupon. Note, too, the other heating 
and cooking devices, illustrated at right, 





With every range we furnish a cooking that keeps the kitchen warm in winter and check the coupon for literature regard- Estate Heatrola—the Pariot Pipe Par 

: ; > ; ; nace weday way of heating email bom 

chart, prepared by culinary experts. It and supplies a liberal quantity of hot water ing any in which you are interested isis ienteviiedie basement, Seacly ts 
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AS an embodiment of the gracious beauty and cor- 
rectness that are Wallace ideals, this newest pat- 
tern has been given the name 


It is the spirit of hospitality translated into silver, and it is 
made so well by Wallace silver craftsmen that it is guaran- 
teed without time limit. This exquisite design is made in 


flatware and hollow ware —the complete dinner service. 
"1835 Ri WALLACE” «+8 | 
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HEAVIEST SUVER MLA 


The Wallace Hostess Book trils 
in text, diagrams and pictures 
just what every hostess should 
know, Postpaid for $0c. Address 
Hostess Department, Box No. 8 


It hae recently become possible 
for Wallace prices to be mate- 
rially reduced, Therefore, tea- 
spoons of Hostess pattern are 
$6.50 per dozen instead of $8.50, 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

And picturing her as she had sat oppo- 
site him, he thought of how her lips had 
trembled—those lips which once he had 
likened to cherries. 

“Been kissed too much,” he wisely re- 
peated as be put on his hat and coat. 
“Funny how it shows on them after a 
while.” 

The thought aroused another; and in a 
dim flash he saw himself in the same light 
as that in which he had just seen Reina. 

“And I—I’ve kissed too many,” he 
thought with the breathless feeling which 
insight sometimes brings. ‘‘I—I wonder if 
Helen can begin to see it showing on me!” 

For nearly a minute he stared at his 
troubled reflection in the mirror, and al- 
though his following remark was obscure, 
perhaps you can follow it. ‘‘I1 wonder if 
things like that do fall back on a man 
after a while?” he uneasily asked himself. 
“They’ve certainly come home to roost on 
Reina.” His next thought was more in the 
nature of a classic, and was probably voiced 
by the Emperor Tcheou-Kong, three thou- 
sand years ago, he who measured the 
obliquity of the earth’s ecliptic to the 
width of an astronomical hair, and may be 
voiced again by one of Tcheou-Kong’s suc- 
cessors, three thousand years in the future, 
when he reads that the races who ruled the 
world in 1921 killed each other by the tens 
of millions, yet always proudly referred to 
themselves as being civilized. 

“The older you grow, the more you see 
it,” he breathed; “‘life’s a funny, funny 
thing.” 

x 

ELEN had never looked more attrac- 

tive than when Dell called later in the 
evening. Perhaps as a flower blooms best 
in the sunshine, so a girl blooms best when 
being courted. And whatever you may 
think of Master Dellwyn Potter’s pursuit 
of Helen Crystie, he certainly felt his h~ort 
beating faster every time he looked at ner 
that night. 

Peter was there, as young and as earnest 
as ever; and Beatrice was there, the 
precious little blonde whom you _ have 
already met; and aunty, of course. If you 
had been there and had watched them a 
while you would have presently seen that 
they were playing one of those crisscross 
affairs which have furrowed the brows of 
the human race since the beginning of 
history—that is to say, Beatrice wanted 
Peter, and Peter wanted Helen, and Dell 
wanted Helen, and no one wanted aunty. 

As for Heien, it was hard to tell. Per- 
haps it was Only romance that she wanted — 
the spirit of the thing— and she didn’t mean 
to commit herself to any mortal man until 
she felt that divine fire which makes a girl 
turn cherry red at times—even in the dead 
of night—when she thinks of a certain big 
hand that has touched her own, or of a 
certain bass voice that shimmies a little 
every time it speaks to her. 

It was getting late when Helen suddenly 
cried “Oh!” And turning to aunty she 
added, “‘I forgot to mail my letter to dad, 
and I wanted it to go particularly to- 
night.” 

Peter started to speak, but Dell was 
quicker. 

“Let me run out and mail it for you,” 
he said. 

“No,” she replied. “There’s a box on 
the corner and it will only take me a min- 
ute. The air will do me good.” 

**At least you'll let me go with you,” 
said Dell, rising. As he put on his coat he 
realized that this would be the first time 
that he had been out alone with Helen at 
night, and judging the future from the 
past—as all wise men should do—he also 
realized that it might be a long time before 
he would be out alone with her again. 

“My chance has come,” he said to him- 
self, and the knowledge made his breath 
come faster, as though he had just run up a 
flight of stairs. 

He didn’t say much as they walked to 
the corner—a gambler approaching the 
tables at Monte Carlo for the first time 
is probably rather quiet—but Helen chat- 
tered enough to make up for both of them. 
She had slipped on a fur coat, but hadn’t 
buttoned it, and in the light of the street 
lamps her neck gleamed like creamy ivory. 
She was wearing a la valliére on her 
breast—a ruby in a frame of diamonds— 
and as Dell opened the drop of the letter 
box for her the ruby seemed to wink at him. 

Going back to the house he was quieter 
than before, but his heart was beating 
Boom! Boom! Boom! They had left the 
outside door slightly open, and as they 
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stepped into the vestibule and closed the 
outer door behind them Dell suddenly put 
his arms around Helen and stooped to kiss 


er. 

“No!” she said, struggling. 

“T love you,” he told her. 

It was his moment of perihelion—that 
moment which comes to every created 
thing but once in its life. If his easiness 
with compliments had not warned Helen 
against him; if his divine fire had only 
burned with the glow which had once been 
bright enough to fill one end of his bottom 
bureau drawer with pictures of girls who 
had loved him; even, perhaps, if he had 
only seized and held her with less skill— 
this story might have had a different end- 
ing. But instinctively feeling all the more 
clearly with every frightened beat of her 
pulse that her first impression of Dell had 
been the right one, Helen continued to 
struggle, her face averted, until at last she 
voiced a sharp little cry of pain. 

“You—you’ve hurt me,” she sobbed. 

With a sigh Dell released her. In the 
struggle the sharp edge of her la valliére 
had turned and had deeply scratched her. 

“Oh, I am sorry!” said Dell, and at 
least she didn’t doubt his sincerity then. 

It was nearly a minute later before she 
could compose herself sufficiently to go into 
the house, and then she ran upstairs for a 
scarf, which she arranged in such a manner 
as to hide the mischief the pendant had 
done. 

“IT felt cold outside,” she said, rejoining 
the others. “I should have buttoned my 
coat.” 

Aunty gave her a quiet look and pres- 
ently she gave Sir Dellwyn another of the 
same. Aunty didn’t say anything—she 
was old and clever—but she looked as 
though she knew how many beans made 
five. 

The next afternoon when Dell called— 
anxious to tell Helen again how sorry he 
felt—the maid said ‘ Not at home.” 

“Shopping, I suppose,” he thought. “I 
guess it didn’t hurt her much.” 

He left his card, and when he called 
again in the evening—“ just to make sure 
that Miss Crystie didn’t catch cold last 
night,” he had promised himself to tell 
aunty—the maid repeated her information 
in a'somewhat louder voice, ““ Not at home!” 

The next night it was raining, but he 
called again, looking very thoughtful. 

“Not at home!” said the maid in a voice 
like a female herald’s. 

Dell turned without a word and went 
slowly down the steps—ali the spring sud- 
denly gone out of his knees. The soldier 
had marched to the wars just once too 
often. The pitcher had made its fateful 
journey to the well. et 


T WAS late when Dell reached home, 

and he himself couldn’t have told you 
where he had been. It was later—much 
later—when he finally fell asleep, but he 
hadn’t been asleep long when he awoke to 
find that his enemy had got him again 
between the shoulders, and was racking 
him with pain as though to make up for 
lost time. A draft was blowing ren 2 the 
window. 

“1 must shut that,” thought Dell. “It’s 
blowing right on me.” 

But when he tried to get up, Old 
Scrooge gave him such a twist that the 
perspiration stood out on his forehead and 
he groaned again, crescendo, lente and con 
espressione. 

In the next room he heard Reina moving, 
and a few minutes later a quiet tap sounded 
on his door. 

“Come in,” he moaned. 

In the darkness he heard someone enter- 
ing and closing the door. Then the light 
was switched on and he saw Reinain a 
dressing gown, her hair in two long braids 
brought forward over her shoulders. 

“What is it, Dell?” she asked, hurrying 
to the side of his bed. “Aren’t you well, 
dear?” 

He tried to tell her, stopping now and 
then to say “Arh!” which was in the na- 
ture of a side remark to his invisible enemy. 

“T had it once before,” he concluded, 
“and I’m afraid the darned thing’s going 
to keep coming on.” 

“I know,” said Reina, nodding in sym- 
cag understanding. ‘Dad used to 

ave it, and sometimes mother was up 
nearly all night with him.” As she moved 
to the window to shut it she caught sight 
of his wet clothes on the back of a chair. 
“You must have caught cold,” she said. 
“Wait a bit; I’ve got something.” 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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You can wear your dain- 
tiest fresh blouses in the 
kitchen, for cookery is quite 
different these electric days! 
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500 degrees of oven heat— 
vet the flowers don’t wi 





How to have a cool kitchen the hottest 


An Estate Electric 
robbed of its drudgery. 


Range means cookery 


It means a cool kitchen the hottest days 
of summer. Heat is not radiated into the 
room as with fuel ranges. And we prove 
this point by keeping fresh flowers on top 
of the oven while baking bread! 


It means a clean kitchen, too. And alumi- 
num ware that stays bright and shining, 
its newness not burned away. For you 
cook with heat alone. There’s no flame or 
smoke; no sooty pots to scour. 


Never has kitchen work been so cleanly, so 
free of drudgery. And 75,000 women who 
cook electrically will tell you so. 


You cook by time and 
temperature 


No guesswork, no uncertainty—the only 
way to be certain of results. - See for yourself 
how simple it is. 

With every range we furnish a cooking 
chart, prepared by culinary experts. It 


Gitale 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
A STOVE, FURNACE 
FOR COOKING AND HEATING WITH COAL, WOOD, GAS AND ELECTRICITY 


MADE BY THE 
THE FAMOUS ESTATES. 


days of summer 


tells at what temperatures and how long 
different foods must cook. And an ac- 
curate mercury thermometer on the oven 
door (note illustration above) tells exactly 
when those temperatures are reached. 


So you simply follow the chart and the 
thermometer—that’s all for perfect cook- 
ery. Results are certain and you can't go 
wrong 


Cakes never fall and bread never burns. 
Meats come from the oven savory and 
luscious, with their juices baked in. Steaks 
are broiled with the touch of a chef, and 
vegetables cooked to a nicety. All foods 
are made better, more delicious and nu- 
tritious. 


A special range for kitchens 
without heat 


It is a combination—coal and electricity 
that keeps the kitchen warm in winter 
and supplies « liberal quantity of hot water 





AND RANGE FOR 





EVERY 


at all times. There are five other models 
a range to meet any requirement. 


Electric companies making 
low rates 


Many electric companies are making low 
rates for Phone your 
electric company, or local dealer, for in 
formation. Ask, too, for a demonstration 


of Estate Electric Ranges. 


cooking current. 


Mail the coupon for free 
recipe book 


It's different from any recipe book you've 
ever seen, for it explains the ‘Time and 
Temperature Way.” You'll find it de- 
cidedly useful, whether you have an elec- 
tric range or not, 
the coupon 


Send no money-— merely 
Note, too, the other heating 
and cooking devices, illustrated at right, 
and check the coupon for literature re gard- 
ing any in which you are interested 
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Estate Gas Ranges with The Therm 
Estate Oven Heat Control: They do your 
cooking for you' Perfectly controlled oven heat 


from 250 to $§0 degrees Fahrenheit 
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Estate Combination Ranges: Four t 
al, four for gas. Coal and gas section 
independent. Use either ) or ga 
t both a one time Beautifully enameted 
Lifetime durability 
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Upon the fresh and lovely surfaces of rugs kept immac- 
ulate by The Hoover, your children may play in safety. 
In the home kept free of dangerously insanitary dust by 
the dustless but thorough cleaning of The Hoover, there 
is health protection for all the family. Surely these safe- 
— have appreciable value. And yet,solely through the 
onger life of beauty that it bestows upon floor coverings, 
this efficient cleaner repeatedly earns its moderate cost. 
To save, invest in.a Hoover, the one electric cleaner that 
gently beats out all germ-laden,nap-cutting grit from the hid- 
den depths of rugs,as it electrically sweeps up stubbornest 
litter, lifts matted nap, freshens colors and suction cleans. 


The HOOVER 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Write for booklet {How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Thr Hoovea Suction Swrerea Comfany, FAcrorizs At Noxrn CANTon, Onto, AnD HAMILTon, ONTARIO 






Na == The Hoover lifts the rug from t 
floor, like this—gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 

















(Continued from Page 74) 

She hurried to her room and returned 
with a bottle and a glass. 

“You mustn’t think I’m a tippler,” she 
said. “I only keep it for colds and things 
like that.” 

She poured out a stiff dose, and Dell 
caught a whiff of ginger. 

“Now drink this quickly,” she said. 
“Gulp it right down and it will warm you.” 

“I—I can’t sit up,” he said. 

Working gently she placed her right arm 
around his shoulders and raised him high 
enough to drink his medicine. 

“You poor boy!”’ she said in a low voice, 
and then she let him gently down again 
until his head was on the pillow. 

“‘How’s that?” she smiled. 

“Good,” he said as a warm glow began 
to radiate inside him. 

“Just a moment now,” she said; “I'll 
get my warming pad.” 

In less than a minute she was back again, 
and had attached the pad to one of the 
electric-light sockets. 

“Now I shali have to raise you once 
more,” she said, “and slip the pad beneath 
your shoulders where the pain is. You've 
no idea how the heat will soothe it.”’ 

Again her arm cradled around him, and 
lifting him as gently as before, she slipped 
the pad down so that his shoulders would 
rest upon it. 

“You poor dear boy!” she repeated, 
mothering him with her glance, her voice. 
“IT feel so sorry—so sorry.” 

Tears arose to Dell’s eyes. Probabl 
never before in his life had he felt suc 
need for sympathy as he felt just then. 
Bending over him a little further Reina 
kissed him ana pressed her cheek against his. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said, her arm 
still around him. “You'll soon be better. 
And don’t you worry about it coming on 
again. I'm going to take care of you after 
this. a 
yk next morning, his go much better, 

Dell smiled to himself rather grimly as 
he dressed. 


Sense and 


The Bearer of Sad Tidings 


OT long ago two colored battlers, 

known respectively as Kid Norfolk 
and the Jamaica Kid, fought before a big 
crowd at Madison Square Garden in New 
York. There was a large attendance of 
spectators of their own race, who were di- 
vided into two camps, one group, mainly 
made up of West Indian negroes, being 
enthusiastic champions of the Jamaica Kid, 
while the other group as heartily cham- 
pioned the cause of old Virginia’s chocolate- 
tinted representative. 

For a while honors between the pair were 
even. All of a sudden Kid Norfolk dealt 
the islander a terrific wallop in the stomach. 
As the victim staggered back a shocked 
silence fell upon his adherents. The hush 
was broken by a shrill Afro-American voice 
from the other camp crying out: 

“*T’ll tek de sad message home!” 

And then as Kid Norfolk delivered a 
—— blow square and solid upon the 
point of his staggering opponent’s jaw the 
same voice added : 

“'Twon’t be no trouble—I go right 
a-past his house.” 


The Rarest Species Yet 


O GET the point of this story one 

should understand something of the 
peculiarities of the South Carolina coast 
negro’s manner of speech. To him there is 
but one gender, the masculine, and he 
shortens words beginning with “th” in a 
fashion which makes his language puzzling 
even to members of his own race from up- 
country. 

A visiting Englishman was taken for a 
deer hunt on one of the sea islands off 
Charleston. He had never shot any larger 
game than pheasant or grouse, and so when 
the hounds were cast loose his hosts put 
him upon the best stand along the favorite 
deer run. He was cautioned to spare all 
hornless animals, as only bucks were to be 
shot. 

However, when a flitting brown-tan 
shape bounded past him he nek: in his 
excitement, all about the injunction touch- 
ing on antlers and let go with two barrels 





“T’ll tell Mr. Dyckman to-day,” he 
thought, “and get it over. I don’t think 
he’ll throw me out of the office, quite— 
particularly when he hears that I’m going 
to get married.” 

At that he laughed gently to himself, 
although there was as much ruefulness as 
mirth in the sound. 

“Still,” he thought, “ Reina will make a 
good wife. Took care of her father for 
years, she says, and knows how to cook 
and keep house. Lucky she kept the fur- 
niture in storage; I couldn’t buy much. 
All the same,” he thoughtfully added, “I'll 
bet she’ll have me saving money in less 
than a month.” 

He looked more thoughtful then. 

“Guess I’d better put her picture back 
in the frame,” he said; “and the rest of 
those—I’ll take them out and lose them 
before she sees them.” 

Opening his bottom bureau drawer he 
took out the collection of photographs and 
looked them over. No longer, however, 
did he smile with triumph, as a Roman gen- 
eral might have smiled when turning to 
look at the sad-eyed captives at his chariot 
wheels; but as Dell looked at the girls who 
once had loved him—at their fresh young 
faces, which one by one returned his gaze 
with glances so intent that they had some- 
thing breathless in them—you might ave 
thought that it was he who was the van- 
quished and — who had won the victory. 

“What a fool I’ve been!” he breathed 
to himself at last. ‘‘And all the time I 
thought I was being smart!” 

From the doorway of the next room came 
Reina’s voice: 

“Oh, Dell; will you please look here a 
moment?” 

It was the tone of authority, and Dell 
smiled later when he realized how quickly 
he answered it. 

Returning a minute later he hastily pro- 
ceeded to pack the pictures in an empty 
collar box. 

“The sooner you girls are out of the 
way the better,” said he. “There’s a new 
boss around here!” 


Nonsense 


at the fleeing mark. Stricken, his target 
staggered on for fifty yards and tumbled 
over in a thicket. 

Out of the bushes from the next stand 
came one of the negro guides and ran to 
where the animal! had dropped. 

“Have I killed something?” called out 
the Britisher. 

“Yar, sar,”” answered the darky, “he a 
doe dough.” 

At that moment one of the white mem- 
bers of the party heaved into view, com- 
ing from an opposite direction. 

“What did you get, old man?” hefasked. 
“A big fellow, I hope.” 

“Well, I fired at what I fancied must be 
one of your native deer,” said the English- 
man. “But your blackamoor yonder tells 
me it was a male dodo. I count myself 
really fortunate. I didn’t know the dodo 
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had ever existed in the wilds of America, | 


and besides I rather had been led to believe 
that it was practically an extinct species. 
Lucky, I call it.” 


With Colors to Match 


WO South Carolina negroes serving with 
the A. E. F. in the southern part of 
France were astonished to find among the 
French populace a liberality touching on 


the drawing of the color line of so broad a | 


character that it practically meant drawing 
no color line at all. The idea especially ap- 
pealed to one of the pair. Lounging on the 
dock at Brest one fine day, he expounded 
his views to his friend. 

“Yas, suh,” he said, “I thinks dis yere 
war is sho’ ine mek things diff’unt at 
home f’um what dey wuz in de pas’. So des 
ez soon ez I gits back to old Spartanburg I 


aims to buy me a suit of w’ite clothes—all | 


w’ite fum haid to foot—and go walkin’ 
down de street wid a w’ite pusson, bound 
fur de soda fountain. Whut you aims to do 
w’en you gits back?” 

“Me?” said his friend. ‘ Well, I aims to 
buy me a suit of black clothes—all black 
f’m haid to foot—and go walkin’ down de 
street behine you bound fur de cemetery.” 

He gazed off into space a moment. 

“Me, I don’t speck to find things so ver’ 
diff’unt w’en I gits home,” he added. 
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ADE by that famous Notaseme process, 
which gives smooth lustrous finish, snug- 
hugging fit, and extra-long wear. Made for every- 
one—men, women, children. Made in silk, lisle, 
and mercerized. Men—ask for style 60] silk! 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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system in America, equipped with 

automatic block signals, has a 
minimum separation between trains 
of twenty seconds. 


é S—- most closely routed railroad 


Automobiles are separated on city 
thoroughfares by only infinitesimal! 
fractions of a second. 


The need of some kind of bumper protection 
on motor cars has been obvious for years. 
But it remais, ed for Biflex to analyze all the 
requirement . and build a bumper scientifi- 
cally that accwally met these requirements. 


Broad twin bars whose wide buffing area 
meets all heights of single bar bumpers; 
abundant strength, accurately measured 
and proportioned to the weight of the car; 
unusual resiliency resulting from a special 
. oil-tempering process; sturdy brackets that 
hold—all these are ideas that originated 
with Biflex. 


And, while intensely practical, the Biflex is 
also a thing of beauty. Its smart graceful 
lines add dash and distinction to the ap- 
pearance of even the finest cars. 


Every motorist needs Biflex protection 
TODAY— accidents come without warning. 


Biflex Products Company 
Waukegan, IIl. 


Look for the name Biflex on the bumper you buy 


Billex 


Spring Bumper 


“Protection with Distinction” 
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WEST BROADWAY 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Well, he give me a slow, amused smile at 
that and answered in the slow, soft way 
these roughnecks have. 

“Say, marm,” he says, “we long ago 
learned to know that clothes don’t make 
the rider. A guide in charge of one of these 
parties don’t fall for that mistake but 


once. 

Well, the fatal hour had struck, and 
with, I confess, a beating heart I walked 
over to Napoleon, a sickly smile of greet- 
ing on my face. But all the brute give me 
was a glassy stare. He didn’t even bow— 
I didn’t get even a smile of recognition out 
of him, or anything. Anybody would of 
thought we was meeting for the first time. 
But there was nothing for it except to risk 
his temperament, because the folks was 
already riding out of the corral and I at 
least done honor to my pants by getting 
onto Nap alone. No sooner had I done so 
than I was on my’way. I hadn’t touched 
the reins nor made a single remark to that 
animal beyond good morning, but off he 
went. 

“Leave the reins loose! Don’t try to 
guide your mules!” shouted Slim. “Leave 
them alone! They will bring you down 
safe! Leave them do it all!” 

Behind me, as we trotted out, I could 
hear Lady Bridget complaining. 

“But [must have a sidesaddle!”’ she was 
insisting. “I don’t wish to ride astride. 
I’m perfectly accustomed to an English 
sidesaddle!”” 

Can you beat it? 

“No sidesaddles, marm,” says Slim 
firmly. ‘“‘This here mule wouldn’t know 
what to make of it. Can’t you ride?”’ 

“Of course I can ride!” says Lady 
Bridget. ‘I have ridden every kind of 
creature all my life—including camels. But 
I always use a sidesaddle. It is the correct 
sc | to ride.” 

ell, I don’t know what Slim answered 
when he was told how to ride, for by now 
we was trotting ruthlessly to our fate, the 
narrow top of that trail getting nearer and 
nearer, and I quickly realized there would 
be no use trying to pormnade Nap to stop 
or even to hesitate. Where the other mules 
went, there he was going, too, and I was in 
the middle of the bunch. Nap was a social 
animal. He liked to keep up with the 
crowd. Indeed, sometimes he liked to try 
and pass them on a curve, which certainly 
shows nerve at any rate. Also, it takes 
nerve on his rider’s part. 

Closer and more fatally we come to the 
beginnings of the Bright Angel, and never, 
believe me, did the canyon look as deep or 
the walls as steep or the rim so good as at 
the moment when the mule ahead of me 
just naturally vanished around the first 
turn and mine followed without hesitation. 

“Oh, why did I ever leave the church?” 
I thought as I plunged to my death over 
the edge of that two-foot-wide trail. Only 
of course I didn’t plunge to it at all, but 
rounded the corner alive and still moving. 
Then we rounded another corner, wit 
Nap’s head sticking out over the edge of 
about five thousand feet of nothingness, his 
hoofs slipping and his differential sort of 
loose-sounding. I hung onto the pummel 
and shut my eyes, leaving go of the reins 
entirely, and now I lay me down to sleep, 
my country ’tis of thee flashing through my 
brain. And then I opened up again, and 
saw that we had stopped to get our photo- 
graph taken for the home folks to remem- 
ber us by; and we stopped just in time, as 
far as I was concerned, because Napoleon 
had parked himself with his head and one 
front leg kanging over the cliff. And there 
I sat with nothing between me and my 
Maker but a mule, and no wonder I looked 
like I did in the still the satya goo took, 
and it’s the first time I ever had one that 
I wasn’t unwilling should be retouched. 

Well, this photographer, which it seems 
to me he took quite a risk for the money, 
coming down the face of the cliff to get us, 
pulled a line of humorous talk about how 
we must remember we was the first party 
ever went down and so forth, but I was in 
no frame of mind to see humor in any- 
thing. 

And when the guide, who took the whole 
thing with the most amazing calm, says 
“Yup!” and the mules yupped along 
again, I don’t know did I feel relieved or 
not. 

For one thing Napoleon’s wheel base 
was so long that a part of him always hung 
out over the cliff on a turn, and the more 


he done so the less I got used to it. Also, 
he had some private quarrel with the 
widow’s mule which was just ahead, and 
kept biting it on.the knees. Of course, 
under any other circumstances I would of 
been glad, but as it was, for all our sakes 
I wished he would lay off until they got 
home to the barn. 

The widow kind of liked it, though she 
kept giving little professional squeals of 
fright and appealing to the great strong 
men to help her. Help her, my eye! 
mule couldn’t scare that female. But he 
could me. Especially when we rested and 
Napoleon would lean deliberately way over 
the edge to see was there any pills on the 
quinine bushes that grew almost out of his 
reach, 

After a few turns, Lady Bridget, the 
camel rider, give a shriek. 

“T’ve got to get off and walk!” she says. 
“T must get off and walk!” 

“Ho!” says Slim, and we hoed while he 
helped her down. 

“The mule ‘won’t guide,” says Lady 
Bridget. “And I’m not afraid—it’s all 
this miserable saddle. I’d be all right on 
an English saddle.” 

“Don’t try to guide your mule!” says 
Slim as patient as a kindergarten teacher. 
“I told you not to try to guide him. Just 
let the reins lie loose. You've been holding 
up the whole party by keeping your reins 
tight—well, all right, walk then!” 

And we commenced going along down 
slowly, Lady Bridget ahead of the party 
and prolonging the agony for all the rest 
of us, but not giving a darn so long as she 
had her own way. 

“Say, Slim,” I yelled as Nap for the 
third time tried to brush me off on a con- 
venient bush, showing no gratitude for past 
favors—like most bribe takers—‘“‘say Slim, 
how much further to the halfway house?” 

“About three miles!” he yells back. 
“Getting scared?” 

“Oh, no, I am happy as a bird!” I says, 
and just to show how brave I was I com- 
menced singing that well-known and ap- 
propriate ballad: 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
I’m going to see it in my dreams! 


“T want to get back on my mule!” called 
Lady Bridget. And we got her back— 
somehow—no easy job it was, either. And 
she pulled the reins up tight again. 

“Don’t do that!” yelled Slim. 

“It’s the proper way to ride!’’ retorted 
Lady Bridget firmly. “ Young man, I have 
ridden all my life and I ought to know!”’ 

“Well, do you see that heap of stones?” 
says Slim grimly pointing to one the trail 
menders had left. “Well, that’s where we 
buried a cow-puncher that tried to guide a 
mule.” 

“My word!” said Lady Bridget, im- 
pressed for the moment. “ Why didn’t you 
bring the poor fellow out and bury him 
properly in the cemetery?” 

“Oh, we never pack ’em out when they 
die down here,”’ says Slim carelessly. “‘We 
just bury ’em where they fall!” 

“Tut, tut!”’ says Her Ladyship over and 
over again, full of concern. But I noticed 
she left her mule be after that. 

Well, just as I had found out how to 
stick onto Nap, which was by holding the 
pummel! tight with both hands, they made 
us get of and walk. Then I seen why the 
mules slipped so. In fact I also slipped, 
and there was nothing to hang on to. Then 
we got mounted again, and I suppose we 
went through a lot of handsome scenery, 
but believe me, the finest part of it to me 
was a couple of brass beds out in the yard 
at the halfway house. Also a beautiful 
bubbling spring down there and a hand- 
some dipper to get cold drinking water out 
of it with. 

Well, after a few minutes of personal 
liberty that heartless cuss Slim herded us 
onto the mules again and cut us.a new 
lot of switches. Although why in heaven’s 
name them guides give you switches for 
them mules when brakes is what you most 
desire is more than I can say. And when 
we was back in the saddle, which by now 
felt exactly the way.a new shoe does when 
you put it on again in the morning after 
the first blister has broke, we set off over the 
misleading plateau, all unsuspecting the 
Devil’s Corkscrew that lay ahead, Jim and 
Tom actually enjoying it, and I and Alma 
in silent misery. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Foundations for 44 


ATTERIES are bought on faith. The 
black box is sealed. Top connectors 
and caps are the only parts you see. You 


pay for electrical power. You depend 
upon it mightily. A touch of the starter 
and it must send your motor whirling. 
Ignition —lights—the horn—they must 
never fail. The faith that governs buying 
must be crystallized in power. 


Westinghouse achievements inspire 
confidence. The first air brake was a 
Westinghouse. Automatic railroad sig- 
nals were Westinghouse developments. 
For half a century the name, Westing- 
house, has been associated with the deve!- 
opment of power and transportation. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvace, 


WESTINGHOUSE | 


POST 


It was logical that Westinghouse should 
build a battery—natural your faith 
should be rewarded with results. Exami- 
nation of the battery’s construction and 
parts confirms this faith. There has been 
no compromise. Standards raised through 
fifty years of achievement have not been 
lowered. From grid to the shock absorb- 
ing U-shaped gasket, the Westinghouse 
Battery in design, principle and perform- 
ance conquers supreme tests. 


Allied with this new Westinghouse tri- 
umph is Westinghouse Attention —a new 
development in battery service. This ser- 
vice is for the battery now in your car— 
regardless of its make. 


PENNA. 


BATTERIES 
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Visit a “Standard” Showroom 


“Standard” Showrooms are maintained for the 
use of those intending to build or remodel, 
also Architects, Plumbers and Contractors. 
Unusual facilities are offered for the selection of plumbing 
fixtares and accessories for bathroom, kitchen int laundry. 


If unable to visit a Showroom write for catalogue 
‘Stondard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 


! Standard Sgnitary ‘Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 


1 Canteacting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following titie: 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

From now on the y was only delayed 
now and then to pick up the camera fiend, 
who’s camera would get out of control and 
stop to take a picture, or to let Lady Brid- 
get walk, or demonstrate the way to ride 
sidesaddle, because she was that kind of a 
nature. She had started out to ride side, 
and believe me, she actually ended by do- 
ing it! 

And after we had gone down to the river 
over a absolutely impassable place that you 
couldn’t go over without losing your life 
but did, why we forded three clear-as- 
crystal streams to the muddy Colorado 
River, and at length had a chance to ad- 
mire the grandeur of the scenery and also 
the grand box luncheon. 

There is no use talking, you can’t beat 
the Grand Canyon. It is the only seventh 
wonder of the world that is absolutely sure 
to be better than represented. To me, sit- 
ting there on the fine white sand of the 
river’s edge and aching all over, it still 
seemed the gigantic symbol of our national 
spirit—a perfect monument to our national 
ideals, and I got an endure-forever feeling 
out of it that neither I or the dictionary 
have words to express, but that must be in 
the heart of every native son that sees the 
place, and that like understanding can be 
mutually felt without having to be put 
down in black and white. 

Well, anyways, going up the Bright 
Angel a person is not so much scared any 
more, and can look at the views. Also you 
are slanting forward instead of slanting 
backward in your saddle. We was all more 
peaceable going up, and sort of drawn close 
by our mutual dangerous experience, and 
real friendly, although previously perfect 
strangers, and this went even for the cam- 
era fiend. But tired? I’ll tell the world! 
Near the top Jim, who was riding behind 
me, leaned over real kind and tender. 

“How does the top look to you, old 
dear?” he says. 

“Well,” says I, “I always expected to go 
to heaven, but I never thought I'd do it on 
a mule.” 

Pa and Ma Peterkin had come a timid 
ways down the trail to meet us, but when 
we actually got on the rim again I didn’t 
stop to brag or for any conversation either. 
I had several personal things to attend to, 
not having ridden before in some months, 
and up in our room at the hotel Jim and I 
had a swell time comparing our wounds. 

I personally myself felt like I had been 
hung over a picket fence and walloped with 
a tent pole. You see, during the ride you 
hold onto your pummel and after the ride 
the impulse is to hold onto your seating 
capacity. But in spite of mere passing 
bodily ailments, my soul felt well exercised 
and strong, and I thought with a big sensa- 
tion of pride and superiority of the poor 
boobs that would fall for that ride to- 
morrow, 

“T don’t care if I am a little sore—it was 
great!”’ says Jim from the depths of a warm 
bath. “I wouldn’t of missed the Bright 
Angel Trail for anything, would you?” 

“T would not!” I says truthfully. “ Be- 
cause, believe me, if I had missed it ever so 
slightly, kid, I wouldn't be here now!” 


xvr 


COUPLE of years ago Jim and I was 

resting, and one night when we didn’t 
have anything else to do we went to see a 
opera called Le Propheteer. It was sung in 
some foreign language, but we could tell 
what it was about, all right, because a fat 
man with nothing on but a shirt come out 
and put up a awful holler, and judging by 
the hand he got for it it was a complaint 
about how the Propheteer had taken every- 
thing but the shirt away from him, and the 
audience was in thorough sympathy. And 
if that was not a true understanding of the 
peice, why then it took its name from the 
price of the seats. 

Well, anyways, what I am driving at is 
that this opera had one set in it that looked 
a whole lot like the country we commenced 
to get into shortly after we left the Grand 
Canyon—big, square, canvas-covered- 
looking mountains and barren sony plains. 
In other words, the kind of place the stage 
manager thinks locusts and wild honey 
grows in. And I’ll say I had an awful 
fluttery feeling in my middle, because the 
desert, which had been more cr less hanging 
over us the whole trip like an investiga- 
tion over a Tammany administration or a 
sword over a Damocles, whatever it was, 
had now come to be a reality instead. 

A night in a tiny little town on the 
beginnings of the real rough country, but 
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with private tiled baths as per usual, and a 
dead robber lying where the sheriff had 
shot him down, which was luckily at the 
undertaker’s shop, where he had been 


caught in the act of breaking in, did noth- | 


ing to calm my fears; the more so as we 
had a blow-out and got into town at mid- 
night, which is a spooky hour, anyways. 
But Jim says don’t be a fool, his ghost 
can’t walk yet, because this is where you 
turn back your watch one hour and it is 
only eleven in this burg. 

Well, I want to say one thing about 
this town we was in and all these other 
little railroad towns out in the far places, 


and that is I wish Trotzky, Lenine and our | 
parlor pinks could see just once the way our | 
poor downtrodden railroad workers live in | 


them, with private baths in a waterless 
country where it has to be brought for hun- 
dreds of miles, and food at ten to fifty cents 
a portion that is too good to set before a 
king and almost suitable for a chorus girl's 
supper! And how these poor toilers own 
their own homes along the line—a house 
and three or four acres and often a share in 
a ranch, too, with real-estate values going 
up every month. 

Everybody out in these parts is at one 
and the same time a worker, a capitalist 
and a_ bourgeoisie—literally everybody. 
Why, even most of the Mexis that work on 
the roads is landholders! It does seem 
strange to me that when the newspaper 
editors and the highbrows start talking 
about the workers of America no mention 
is ever made of the fact that so much of the 
country lives under circumstances as per 
see above. I just don’t understand the 
omission. You would think that they 
would first of all mention these remarkable 
truths; but no, they love to wring agony 
out of some exception that they take as 
proving a standard instead of prdéving the 
rule. But leave me go on record as stating 


the true fact that if modern plumbing is, | 
as I believe it to be, a fair gauge of indus- 


trial health, this country is from coast to 
coast in a remarkably sanitary condition. 
City papers please copy. 

Well, anyways—oh, aa wasn’t it warm 
when we come over the naked mountains to 
Peach Springs, and Lord knows why they 
call it that when there is neither a peach or 
a spring in sight and water for your radi- 
ator is twenty-five cents! And then 
through a burning land where the sun is 
busy fusing the rocks under the barren 
earth into gold and silver, to Kingman. 

Of course I like to look decent and all 
that, and I had washed the night before, 
and only wore my waist two days, but 
when I got the first breath of the old desert, 
believe me, I just resigned all pretending to 
keep my make-up on, and when a woman 


which is accustomed to wearing it in all | 


weather leaves her face run around un- 
dressed, without even a kimono of powder 
on it, you may knew conditions is unusual, 
and that I had by now become a thorough 
tourist. At least I thought I had until I 
saw the four flivvers. 

We was coming over a bed of volcano 
cinders, Tom driving and I and Jim busily 
and openly rubbing our sunburned noses 
with cold cream to keep them from getting 
any worse, although we felt that worse was 
really impossible, because we now knew 
how a lobster feels when he is boiled alive. 
And we was also feeling that now we was 
completely demoralized and to hell with 
appearances we must have our comfort and 
that we had descended to the :owest depths 
of personal carelessness, when, as I say, we 
saw the four flivvers aliead, and learned 


that no matter how low a Colby-Droit | 


outfit could sink, the inhabitants of flivvers | 


could go them one better, and again I had 
to in a way envy them because of this. 
You see, the further out in the West you 
get the longer the stretches are between 
places, and so a sort of mutual-aid society 
springs up among the camping tourists. 
They get to traveling together in groups of 
two to even six or eight cars, so that if any- 
thing happens to one bus, why the others 
all get out and help. Which is a fine thing, 


especially fifty miles from the nearest | 


garage. 

Well, these four flivvers ahead of us was 
such a mutual-benefit volunteer society, 
and just as we come over the ridge the first 
one got stuck in the sand. Right away I 
learned what comfort and back to Nature 
was, because in another moment there was 
a nightgown party in full swing in the 
middle of the public road. From every car 
boiled out two or three women in night- 
gowns carrying axes or hatchets and men in 
undershirts and pants and nothing else, 
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responsibility 


you cannot dodge~ 


Do you provide pure drinking water for 
your employees, too? They depend upon 
you to safeguard their health. Water in 
unsanitary coolers or open pails may be 


' dangerous. 
‘XX CENTUR 
OOLER 


It provides a perfect method of 
keeping drinking water pure and 
serving tt at a healthful temperature. 


we 


Placed in a central location to save steps 
“XXth Century” Coolers eliminate time 
losses. The sanitary faucet fills a glass in 
two seconds. Ice does not come into con 
tact with the water. The ice container is 
made of “ Fibrotta,” a non-conductor, which 
keeps the heat out and the cold in. In this 
way the cooler wi// pay for itself in ice sav- 
ings almost in a season, 





























We also make “Fibrotta” pails of all! 
kinds, fire buckets, spittoons, umbrella 
jars, waste baskets, keelers or dishpans, 
baby baths, sealed liquid measures, fun 
nels, vases for cut flowers, etc. “Fibrotta”’ 
is a rustless, durable, seamless ware easy tc 
keep clean—looks like polished mahogany. 

















If your dealer does not carry “XXth 
Century” Coolers or “Fibrotta” Ware, 
write to us for complete catalogs. 





Style 560 
TOT all coolers with an 
inverted bottle ar 
“XXth Century” Coolers. 
Be sure to see the name 
“XXth Century” 
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except also a weapon. I’ll tell the world it 
was some sight, and at first we thought a 
rivate war had been declared, but the 
rush was all that they attacked, and did it 
with a right good will, with the thermom- 
eter at—no kidding—one hundred and ten 
above zero. 

“Well,” says Jim as we passed them, 
“there is advantages in being unknown to 
fame! Gee, I’d like to wear pajamas!” 

“Ain't it strange to see ple acting 
natural?’ I sa And the bunch having 
refused any help from us, we went on our 
way, and by noon, at one hundred and 
fifteen above in the shade, we come into 
Kingman, a big mining town on the far 
edge of Arizona, and I want to make a few 
remarks about it. I don’t know did any- 
thing or any place give me a stronger sense 
of how closely linked up this vast country 
really is, for all it is spread over such a lot 
of ground. 

e come into it out of valleys where the 
heat heze floated like a veil between the 
bleak mountains—country that looked like 
it had nothing in it. But, say, it has gold 
and silver and copper and even diamonds 
in it! Only you would never guess it from 
the outside, and believe me, the man who 
ate the first lobster had nothing on the 
bravery of the first prospectors who 
thought there might be something worth 
having in those mountains, and went out 
and looked and found they was right. And 
you also got to hand it to the fellows who 
are out there right now working those 
mines. I don’t care how many modern 
machines and so forth they have, they are 
a brave and strong-hearted race. It takes 
a he man to do a job out there yet. - 

When you leave Kingman you get into 
even more desert country. But Kingman 
itself is in hourly touch with Wall Street, 
New York. Why, when I went into the big 
cool cavern of the hotel there I had forgot- 
ten there was a Wall Street! Never having 
done any gambling in it, but always buying 
outright and preferably Liberty Bonds, at 
that, why, I’ll say I was never so interested 
in that well-known street as I was while in 
the Kingman hotel. 

There in the lobby was a big blackboard 
with a feller reading a ticker and chalking 
up prices, and a bunch of others hanging 
around —, aps like a New York 
broker’s office. e only thing different 
was that in Kingman they had a long 
counter with generous specimens of the 
actual ore out of the actual mines, whereas 
in New York, well, you know, it’s like 
chosing a candidate because you heard he 
was a blond. Still it gave mea thrill anda 
real we-are-together feeling to get that 
actual touch of the big town way out here 
on the desert. And it sure seemed strange, 
too, to think that all this had to be done 
before we could have money for the banks. 
A person walking into a big Fifth Avenue 
bank and asking the bird in the gilded cage 
for some kale, and getting it in fresh green 
bank notes don’t often think of the boys 
that dig out the actual gold. No, nor do 
the ones who buy a vanity or cigarette case, 
either. All they think of is to kick about 
the price. I, however, for one, will never 
forget that brave little city of people who 
were wresting riches out of the jealous 
earth. Nor will I ever forget the perfect 
apple pie I had at luncheon there, either, 
which was good in itself, but when I had 
them a-la-mode it, oh, boy! 

Well, I got one thing against that town, 
however, and that was the short cut which 
a garage guardian told us to take by way of 
Oatman, where not oatmeal but gold ore 
comes from, and Goldroad, where believe 
me the roads may be made of gold, but if so 
it is still in the rough—in other words nine- 
tenths is of worthless rock of no value ex- 
cept to the tire and spring manufacturers. 
Heaven is also advertised as being paved 
with gold, but if it is paved with gold in the 
same way as Goldroad, Arizona, believe 
me, I would rather go to the other place 
and ride over good intentions. However, 
in a way it was interesting. The towns 
looked exactly like they had been put up 
for a set and then just left to the wind and 
weather to pose in after the picture was 
made. I had to keep my mind tight onto 
the fact that these strange, bleak moun- 
tains were full of kale and berries to keep 
from being depressed by the fact that there 
was no other growth on them, because this 
fae of the country is more interesting than 

utiful while you are in among it. 

But when we ferried the Colorado River 
and come in towards Needles, past Indian 
hogans, and I suppose they make the 
Indians live in them as a just punishment 
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for having started the bead-necklace epi- 
demic—well, anyways after we crossed the 
Colorado River and looked bark at those 
black mountains, behold in th sunset the 
gold was shining clear through uhem! They 
were no longer dark end threatening, but 
bright, burnished yellow, alluring, dazzling 
and showing for a few moments the full 
measure of their promise. Even the bowl 
of Oraibi Valley was not so golden as those 
towering peaks in the sunset, and I thought 
by heaven ain’t that strange, here the very 
minute we set wheel base on California soil, 
or rather sand, the world turns golden, just 
like the ordinarily unreliable real-estaters 
say. And beautiful oasis that Needles 
turned out to be, with palm trees and green 
grass and buganvilla and everything. I 
could not look at it while the light was on 
those mountains. I felt truly what the old 
poet in the Bible meant when he talked 
about lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my strength. Only in this 
case it was not only a spiritual beauty that 
a person could get out of the hills, but 
something mighty substantial as well, 
which is true of “ * of American scenery. 

Well, at the commencement of this trip 
I had got a pretty fair picture in my mind 
of what the desert—the well-known Moe 
Harvey—was going to be like. I may not 
of started out in life with a whole lot of 
educaiion, but I got a littie rubbed off onto 
me in Public School Number Six, and some 
of it come off the geography book. So I 
knew that the Prohibitionist symbol was 
a product of the desert, the same as the 
Republican was the product of Africa and 
the Democratic the product of their own 
state of mind. Not that I seriously ex- 
pected to see many camels on the Moe 
Harvey, because I supposed they was prob- 
ably mostly kiiled off by now the same as 
the buffalo. But I did think I might see 
one or two maybe, on the distant sand 
dunes. 

Also I expected sand. I don’t mean 
bushes—sage and mesquite and Russian 
thistle and cactus, but regular sand like 
the beach, only more so, and how the 
underslung, four-thousand-lb. Colby was 
going through it I didn’t know. When the 
Peterkins come into town shortly after 
dark I envied them their bus, even though 
they had to put it in the hospital directly 
and then commence a several days’ wait 
hanging around to find out the result of the 
operation. When they would again be 
ready to go on they would have a cinch, 
while with us—well, all I could hepe was 
that some friendly prospector would come 
prospecting along and brighten our pros- 
pects with a little water before we died of 
thirst up to our hubs in the burning knife 
cleaner. 

When I first left home I also expected 
maybe we would see a few American Arabs 
and maybe see a real original shimmy in 
the cool shade of some grove of palm-leaf 
fans on a oasis. I expected I would see 
skeletons both human and animal scattered 
along the toilsome way, little knowing at 
the time that the only skeletons we would 
spot was skeletons of canned peaches an1 
the empty, dying bodies of pop bottles. As 
for the Arabs and shimmies—well, we had 
to hit the coast for that, and by “coast”’ I 
mean Barbary, San Francisco, and the old 
town isn’t as dead as they let on. I after- 
ward spent long minutes watching just 
that stuff. California minutes are longer 
than Eastern minutes, you know—bigger 
minutes—watch ’em grow! 

Well, anyways, these are a few of the 
terrors and pleasures which I had fully 
expected to find on Moe’s reservation, and 
when we started out from Needles next day 
after saying to the Peterkins good-by we 
will see you in Los Angeles, I hope your 
carburetor is better soon, why of course we 
expected to have in plain Esperanto a 
hellova time, and for a few miles out our 
fears come true. And after that there was 
a paved road. 

Just give a look at that sentence, will 
you, and leave it digest! And when it has 
sunk in thcroughly I will admit that the 
road had al:. sunk in in spots, or rather not 
so much sunk in as been sanded over by 
sand storms. Don’t get away with the idea 
that the going was perfect, Levsens it was 
not. Every now and then, but more often 
now, the sand would be well blown over by 
the wind, and getting the car through this 
was like digging little Arthur out from 
under the nice sand castle that has fallen 
on him, and doing it with a hairpin. But 
the big thing to remember is that across 
that vast desert, which is a real genuine 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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UT from the great central power plant electric energy 
() leaps to do your bidding in home and industry, 
lighting houses and streets, driving sewing machines 
and lathes, turning the wheels of transportation. Yet be- 
fore the advent of this mobile power, generated by the 
electric light and power company for every conceivable 
use, women labored at their household tasks from dawn to 
darkness; through the same hours men struggled to pro- 
duce the world’s goods. 

How different now! Households are lighted, rooms 
cleaned, clothes washed, food prepared by clean, silent, 
invisible energy, perhaps created miles away by the central 
power station. Men are transported to their labors, the 
heavy tasks ure lightened, the scope of productive activity 
becomes boundless; gifts of a new era, the magic era of 


g. 
&, electricity. 
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x Tremendous investments in electric generating equip- 
£ ment, in subterranean ducts, and in overhead transmission 
vi systems make possible this lifting of the load from man’s 
£. shoulders as electric current, bearing power, is distributed 
b; from the central plant. Through the constant main- 
Be tenance of the great plant and its distributing 
i. systems service is made reliable, continuous through- 
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out each twenty-four hours. And only by increasing this 
tremendous investment can any modern city expand and 
grow into new developments. Each new street, each new 
house, each new factory requires additional service and addi- 
tional investment by your electric light and power company. 

Realizing this important service to humanity, knowing 
that its continuous growth is a requirement of the com- 
munity, forward-looking citizens are today lending their 
influence and standing firmly by the efforts of their electric 
light and power company. Are you, too, taking a friendly 
stand? 

In the demand for efficient public service made by you 
and your representatives who regulate the light and power 
company is also the demand for the resources of such great 
manufacturing organizations as the Habirshaw Electric 
Cable Co., producers for more than thirty years of the 
recognized standard of quality in electric wire and cables. 
Habirshaw service is available throughout the United 
States, not only to the light and power company but 
to accredited architects, electrical engineers and contrac- 
tors, the technicians whose experience and_ technical 
training make possible the utmost efficiency in 
every electrical installation. 
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(Continued from Page 8&2) 
desert all right, even if there are no camels 
on it and it has stuff growing over most of 
it, the big thing is that there should be a 
road of any kind, much less a paved one! 
We were in California now, and I guess the 
Southern California Automobile Club meant 
we should know it. And wesure did. They 
tried to work a miracle, and they have 
pretty near done it. 

But outside of this streak of civilization 
the desert was as deserted as you please 
Even the prairie dogs laid down on the job. 
Time hangs waiting over this desert like a 
veil that may some day be lifted. I per- 
sonally myself hope not. That is, not all 
of it. I got to hand it to the dry farmers 
who are blossoming it like the rose. But, 
oh, I want a lot of it left barren and un- 
touched except for a good read, just the 
way it is! I want those mountains on 
either hand to go on in an eternal demon- 
stration of how they were since the flood 
receded, so gen gnome including myself, 
ean go there and drink in the air of bi 
untamed; spaces and grow Greate 
doing it. I want to keep untouched the 
long valleys filled with faint colors and the 
living ghosts of dead ages, where nothing 
built by man stands to remind a person of 
how very little man knows, and where the 
soul can go out through the eyes and grow 
big wandering down this wide corner of the 
virgin world. Aria lot of queer things like 
that that may be slush but are true and 
important. 

There are two kinds of peopie who cross 
the desert. The ones who immediately fall 
for it and never recover, and the ones who 
never fall for it and want to get off of it 
immediately. And these two classes hold 
each other in equal contempt. 

As was to be expected in man and wife, 
we took sides, I and Jim, just naturally 
falling under these two heads, he on the 
con and I on the pro side. To say he hated 
that desert is to put it into the only lan- 
guage fit for a lady to use, and I'll tell the 
world he did not let it go at any such mild 
expression. 

“Jim Smith, I don’t see how you can feel 
that way about it!” I says as we skimmed 
along the edge of a brown mesa with a 
violet valley stretching out below. “Why, 
you got no sensitiveness at all! Now when 
I get home I am going to be lonesome for 
this desert.” 

“Sensitive?” says Jim, pointing at a 
huge old volcano crater as black as ink with 
also inklike bowlders laying all around it for 
miles, ‘“‘Sensitive? Lonesome for that? 
Say, listen, kid, when I get lonesome for 
the Moe Harvey desert at home I’m gonner 
put on my smoked glasses, go down in the 
cellar and get the furnace man to shake me 
around on the cinder shaker while I throw 
lumps of coal around and holler ‘Ah, Moe 
Harvey!’” 

Which is all the vision some people have 
got! 

Tom didn’t say much, but I got a owing 
he sort of sided with Jim. I suppose it kin 
of reminded Tom of the lower East Side, 
it was so different. But I felt never mind 
whether he likes it or not, he is seeing it, 
and the mere size of it will register in his 
mind if nothing else does, along with the 
other eyefuls of U. S. A. units that he has 
now been for weeks going across, and it will 
impress him, whether he knows it or not. 
And just while I was thinking this in the 
late afternoon, and we still on the desert 
east of Barstow, my mind all at ease and 
yet feeling a little sad, because with any 
kind of luck to«morrow would be our last 
day, and then we would be in California 
and I got by now a sort of feeling like I 
could go on driving in the Colby forever 
with no amen. The sort of feeling you get 
when you have been driving a car for hours 
and hours. You get a kind of second wind. 
Your hands are glued to the wheel, your 
feet are frozen to the pedals with fatigue; 
you feel like you had grown to the seat; 
and yet you get a strange sort of second 
strength that makes you want to keep on 
and on and then some. 

Well, I was having this same sensation 
about our journey, only more in my brain 
than in my body, when all at once I looked 
back and saw a red car almost a mile away, 
but traveling fast and gaining on us every 
minute. Now I had just naturally got to 
have a hateful, suspicious feeling towards 
every red car that come into sight, but also 
I had come to realize that as a rule it was a 
false alarm, and so when this far-distant 
one crawled over the edge of the pass and 
started down the trail toward us I says to 
myself, now don’t be a fool. It is probably 
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only two old maids from Oshkosh or a 
bride and groom from Florida touring out 
here where it is cooler. Tom was drivin 
and I sitting next to him, with Jim an 
Welcome in back. 

Ahead of us lay, if not camels, at least 
a long rolling series of camel’s-hump hills 
with deep washes and sandy going in be- 
tween. Nota building of any kind or even 
another tourist had been in sight for over 
an hour when I spotted that red bus. But 
instead of mentioning it I just turned my 
head back. 

“Tom,” I says, “if you don’t step on 
her a little I expect we are going to sleep 
in the open.” 

“And if I step on her too much on this | 
stretch we are going to be mere canyon | 
fodder,”’ says Tom. 
_ “It’s a good joke—I was always fond of | 
it,” I says. “But I’d like to get to Barstow 
to-night just the same.” 

I don’t just know what I hoped for out of 
Barstow, but I had a feeling we might be 
safer there. I had a uneasy hunch that the 
bus might prove our finish this time. And 
don’t tell me woman’s intuition is always 
pure nervous imagination, because in an- 
other minute Jim, who had been dozing but 
was woke up by our talk, stirred around to 
change his — among the uneasy ba 
and curse because the golf clubs had hit 
him a wallop, and in doing so took a slant 
through the place where the back window 
in the top had been before the isinglass fell | 








ut. 

“Beat it!” he yells. “There are those | 
cops!” 

“‘Are you sure?”’ I says. 

“Oy, gevalt!” says Tom, very low- 
voiced, but from his heart. 

“Sure I’m sure!” says Jim, watching 
still. ‘‘And believe me, they are getting 
nearer every second! Step on her, Tom, 
you poor fish, step on her!” 

““What’s the use?”’ says Tom, but step- 
ping on her just the same, and at that 
minute the red car commenced honking | 
for us to stop. 

But we didn’t—not then. Tom hunched 
down at the wheel and opened her up wide, | 
me driving with him in spirit, every nerve 
working overtime and not daring to look 
back. But a few hundred feet was all that 
this lasted. When the bulls found that 
honking was no good they got earnest, and 
suddenly the vast silence was broken by a 
revolver shot. 

“It’s no good bucking that!” says Tom | 
grimly, sluing in the sand to an abrupt | 
es “The jig is up, I guess!” 

And at that minute Jim got to his feet | 





with a yell. | f 


“Look, look!” he hollered. 

With my knees sort of gone to jelly, I 
climbed out of the front seat to see, expect- 
ing murder at the very least. But what | | 
seen was more of a shock yet. 

The red car had stopped twenty feet be- 
hind us, and it was our red car all right, and 
it had the same two fellers in it all right, the 
big one with the red face and the little one | 
with the spinach. This small bird was the 
driver, and the other one was standing up | 
in the car and he was shooting. ne 

| 


right at me! Shooting a perfectly go 
motion-picture camera! 

“Hold that on the step!” he yelled as I 
started to move. “Keep that surprise! 
Hold it! Hold it—twenty-four, twenty- 
five, twenty-six—that’ll do, thanks! Much 
obliged!’ 

And then he left off grinding and got out 
of the car, coming forward and mopping | 
his face with a big silk handkerchief, while | 
I just stood numb with surprise. 

“Well, Miss La Tour, you folks sure 
have given us some chase!” said he. “‘ But 
believe me, we got footage of you that you 
are going to like! That narrow escape on | 
the Raton is a bear! Released yesterday, 
le was, and Al wired «s that it went’ over 

ig!” 
“Who—and what are you?” I says 
weakly. | 

“Yes, who?”’ says Jim. 

“Henry Lock!” says the big bird. “‘Gon- 
ner shoot your Shakspere script for you, 
Miss La Tour. And this is Mr. Williams, 
my driver. Pleased to meet your acquaint- | 
ance!” 

“Then you’re not a bull?” says Jim, sort | 
of feebly. 

“Not by any means!” says Mr. Lock, | 
looking at me queerly. | 

“And you never were a cop?” I says, | 
hardly able to believe my own ears. 

“Never!” says he. 

“Then meet my friend Mr.—my chauf- | 
feur,”’ I says, relievedly introducing Tom. | 
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¢Jo prevent all odor of Perspiration: 


Mum is the word! 

and harmless to the clothes. 
With each jar of “Mum” there’s 

included a little pamphlet that 


When you want to enjoy the 
comfortable assurance of being 
free from all odors of perspira- 


tion-—‘‘ Mum” is the word! tells more about this delicate sub- 
When you want to be free from ject, and explains more clearly 

all body odors, from whatever why “Mum” is especially the 

cause—without interfering with friend of womankind. 

the natural bodily functions Say “Mum” at your drug- or 

“Mum” is the word! department-store or get it from 
“Mum "isthesnow-whitecream us, postpaid, on receipt of 

deodorant—kind to the skin, —price—26c. 


George B. Evans, 1106 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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“‘ Pleased tomeetcher,”’ says Lock. “Say, 
Miss La Tour, now we have caught up, we 
might as well work together on the finish 
of this stuff, eh?”’ 

“What do you mean?” I says. “I'll say 
there is an explanation coming to me!” 

“Well, no harm to tell it now, I guess,” 
says M~. Lock. “You see, Mr. Goldringer 
thought that as long as he was paying your 
expenses out on this trip he might as well 
get something out of it. It was using up a 
month of your time and a lot of his money, 
but he knew you had objected strongly to 
any publicity on the trip, so he got the idea 
of getting some pictures of you driving to 
the coast to make Romeo and Juliet, or 
The Secret Marriage, as I believe the screen 
version is to be called.” 

“So you— he—they—oh, it’s a outrage! 
I gasped. “So you been sneaking around 
making apres news out of me and re- 
leasing the stuff without my consent!” 

“*Sneaking around’ is hardly the word,” 
says Lock. ‘‘ You led us the hottest chase 
I ever see! And, yes, the stuff has been 
released in the news pictures and you won’t 
be sorry. Why, the first one they showed 
got the biggest hand since the shots of Karl 
Westman being deported!” 

No kidding, wasn’t that a bomb? I’!l 
allow it was! When it, as you might say, 
exploded in our midst the shock left us 
helpless, and for a moment without a word 
to our name. Then Tom come forward 
with another high-powered explosive. 

“So it’s happened! Thank God!” 

“You knew it would?”’ says I excitedly. 
“You expected it?” 

“T was the one material witness that 
could have saved him from being de- 
ported,” says Tom. ‘And I wanted him to 

o. Without me, I knew they would get 
just enough on him in connection with that 
explosion to send him back to Russia. And 
I wouldn’t help to keep him in—in my 
country! We don’t want men with ideas 
like his over here!” 

Well, at that something leaped up inside 
me—my heart, I guess, and I looked at 
Tom with it all in my eyes. 

“You did it!” he says, understanding 
without a word. 

“The country did it!’ saysI. And then 
Lock butted in. 

“Who is this guy?”’ he says, pointing at 


” 








Tom. 

“I'll tell you that,”’ I says, remembering 
something, “if you will tell me why you 
stopped us by firing a gun at us?” 

“Gun?” says Lock. “‘Gun? That wasn’t 
a gunshot—that was a blow-out!”’ 

Kx CORDING to the wets, it is easier for 
a rich man to pass through the eye of 
a needle than for a camel to enter the king- 
; dom of heaven. And if this is the truth, 
then I am glad not to be a.camel, because 
I would never of got into California. 
Anyway, that’s what I felt like at the top 
of the Cajon Pass, beyond Barstow next 
| day, when I caught my first look at the 
lived-in part of the Golden State and found 
the picture post cards had not lied to me. 

You come to the top of this pass over a 
desert full of strange cactuses that twist 
and yearn towards heaven, but will never 
reach it. These are called Judas trees, and 
the Indians think they are the tortured 
souls of people who have died. But I 
know different. They are just trees that 
| are tormented because they can’t get across 
| the mountain and into the San Bernardino 

Valley. 
| [Tam not going to hand you any descrip- 
tion of California. They have got plenty 


xvir 
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of people out there who will do that with 
very little urging, and you already know 
what they es. and so all I will do is to 
add that no matter how good it sounds, it’s 
even better in reality. 

I personally sana will say merely that 
the meat of the trip across the country is 
not, surprisingly, the main course, and 
California is the dessert. Coming into it is 
just as if they suddenly brought on baked 
Alaska when you were beginning to be 
afraid there wasn’t going to be anything 
more served. 

And outside of that I have nothing to 
add except that it’s got the loveliest scen- 
ery, the best roads, the grandest studios, 
orchards, architecture and anything ‘else 
you want to name, and besides that the 
folks out there have got the most conta- 
gious enthusiasm over living of any people 
in the world. 

All this and more I appreciated before I 
reached Riverside, with its flower-laden 
streets. 

Also 1 appreciated that the light and the 
climate was going to be ideal to make a early 
Italian picture of the Shaksperean era in. 
And that it was a grand thing that Tom 
should take out his second papers there and 
that Alma, when she married him, would at 
once become one of those typical big beau- 
tiful California girls that generally are born 
in Maine. 

I appreciated how my pink acquaint- 
ances back in provincial New York City, 
Miss Rosa Gratz and Mr. Crabtree, her 
husband, and Lulu Wildhack was all not a 
real menace, as ' had set out supposing 
them to be, but only soiled puppets that 
would break to pieces in this clean air, and 
look pretty cheap and faded if they were 
brought out into the sunlight. 

I also appreciated what a big live wire 
cf a town Los Angeles is, and how pretty 
Hollywood is, with its houses al! built with 
a teaspoon and a bottle of vanilla extract. 
But of all the things in California, I appre- 
ciated most the fact that my baby was 
there waiting for me in a vanilla house with 
strawberry trimming and that when we 
drove up to it ma was standing on the top 
mas § holding him out to me all fat and rosy 
and crowing. And he knew me! He re- 
membered me! I'll tell the world I forgot 
everything but him when I took him to my 
heart! 

“Well, 
says ma. 

“Oh, ma, I thought I did!” I says over 
the kid’s shoulder as I held him to me tight. 
“TI thought I did; but now—oh, ma, here 
is America right in my arms! And believe 
me, that’s just exactly where it is, after 
all—in every American mother’s arms! I 
don’t intend ever to leave him again, ma. 
I'll let Jim do the work from now on, and 
put in my time raising this kid to be a fit 
citizen worthy of the country I’ve just 
come across. I'll never leave him any 
more!” 

“Well, there’s 2 telephone from the 
studio,”’ says ma, “saying please call up as 
soon. as you get in and say when will you 
go to work!’ 

“Go telephone them ——”’ I began, firmly 
at first, but weakening even as I spoke, be- 
cause work did listen good to me. “‘Go tell 
them that I'll come to-morrow morning. 
A contract is a contract. Americans need 
to remember that just now more than ever. 
I guess maybe, after all, I’ve got two con- 
tracts—my baby and my job. And with 
God’s help I'll fill them both!” 

“Oh, well, I'll help a little, dearie,”’ says 
ma, 


did you see America, dearie?” 


(THE 


END) 
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Our laboratory tests and the laboratory 
tests of the manufacturers of Toron 
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Here is undeniable, scien- 
tific laboratory proof of the 


vastly increased pull or hold- 
ing power in Hydro-Toron, the 
greater tire. 


Tire users know that most of 
their troubles are caused by tread 
separation, the separation of fabric 
layers, or by blisters, buckles or undue strain on the 
fabric. These are due to manufacturing defects. 
When the tire is in use these defects make their ap- 
pearance. A stone-bruise intensifies such a weakness. 
The tire begins to break down. Ablow-out is the result. 
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\/he ‘Test 


5O Per Cent more 
Holding Power 


So you see the importance of a manu- 
facturing process that so completely does 
away with skips, bulges and blisters in fab- 
ric; that so surely makes misplaced wires and beads 
impossible; that deals so gently with the uncured 
tire when it goes into the mold as to reduce 
the possibility of hidden faults in the tire to the 
very minimum. 


Hydro-Toron tires are made in this way, 
and they contain the great fabric dis- 
covery — Ioron—the no-rot, non-deteriorating fabric 
with its wonderful affinity for rubber. 


HYDRO-IORON 


Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process 


TIRES 


Instead of building this tire on a solid iron core, we use 
a collapsible core which is removed after the tire carcass 
has been put together layer on layer, with cushion and 
tread added. A heavy fabric bag takes the place of the 
iron core in the tire. The bag is pumped full of water 
heated to the proper vulcanizing temperature, and the 
right pressure of 200 pounds to the square inch is applied 
inside the tire. 


The tire is expanded into proper shape from within. No fabric, 
breaker strip, bead or wire is bruised, misplaced or damaged in any 
way. That is one reason why Hydro-Toron tires are practically free 
from stone-bruise, rim-cut and blow-out. Each Hydro-Toron tire is 
properly pressed into shape, with ali the layers fitting each other 
smoothly. The resulting absence of buckles, blisters, skips, etc., helps 


to create the enormous holding power of Hydro-Toron layers. The 
other distinctive feature of this tire is the 


Toron (No-Rot) Waterproof Fabric 


This fabric undergoes a treatment that waterproofs it completely, 


increases and equalizes its tensile strength, and creates an everlasting 
bond between fabric and rubber compound. 

Toron has an affinity for rubber—~it causes the rubber to permeate 
the tiniest interstices of the fabric, and makes greater holding power 
between the layers. Heat is reduced. Layers of fabric, cushion stock 
and tread are so thoroughly made into one that separations are prac 
tically unknown. 

Toron retards the tire from going bad, whether it is being used 
as a spare or is standing on the dealer's rack, Fabric and rubber are 


so thoroughly sealed against the damaging effects of air and water 
that the percentage of deterioration is almost negligible. 


If you sell tires, write at once on your own letter-head to our nearest office for information on how to make more money 
in the tire business. If you use tires, send us your dealer's name and we will send you a beautiful catalogue and arrange 


with your dealer so that you can secure Hydro-Toron tires. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY 
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TOURING and 
ROADSTER 


$1445 


COUPE and 
SEDAN 


$2145 


Prices 


F. 0. B. Lansing 


War Tax Additional 
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Towards the close of 1920, over six 
months in advance of the recent general 
price changes, Oldsmobile announced 
a new four-cylinder car. This car was 
designed and built and priced to meet 
exactly the conditions which our 23 
years of experience in building motor 
cars foresaw. 


Fortunately, instead of waiting for the 
material and labor market to adjust it- 
self to public demand, our resources 
made it possible to be forehanded in the 
action that these conditions and our 
own experience dictated. 


The car was immediately recognized as 
an exceptional value in size, appearance 
and comfort. Its outstanding qualities 
are an amazing excess of power, remark- 
able ease of riding and handling, pains- 
taking inspection in the refinements of 
upholstery and comfort equipment that 








A Timely Foresight Publicly Ratified 


accentuate its fine appearance and grace- 
ful lines. 


The Oldsmobile Four would not have 
been possible without foresight and 
faith in the public's ever-generous re- 
sponse to true value. It could not have 
been accomplished without the tremen- 
dous buying power and the rigid econ- 
omies of a 23 year old organization. 


The public have answered; and the 
volume of their preference, well in ad- 
vance of Oldsmobile’s vast production 
resources, proves that no similar value 
has been approached by any other car 
of like class. 


If you, too, are taking fuil advantage of 
the greater purchasing power of today’s 
dollar you will in justice to yourself ana- 
lyze the sound reasons for Oldsmobile 
preference——in its widest sense of bet- 
ter values as to comfort, power and 
dependable performance. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 





OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


June 25, 192! 
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FHE GLUTTON 


(Continued from Page 11) 


overlapping the curved mark left by the 


offside paw. The old ¢tutton foll:»wed this 
fenciful scrollwork, the most 4 etinetive 
trail of all the open, and presentiy overua-’ 
# queer beast the: waddled swhe» cd 


ac.oss the snow 
The -live-meat scen!: maddened Inewaeg 
vad he rushed the creature from which iv 
emanated. A sweepiee blow from his 
mother’s paw turned »im aside from the 
porcupine. The animal had halted and was 
apparently unalarmed by the proximity of 
its enemies. The old wolverene wasted no 
time in preliminary maneuvering, but made 
straight for the porcupine, quartering in 
from the front to avoid the murderous tail 
clothed with a thousand barbed shafts. 
She thrust a paw under her quarry ard 
turned the hedgehog on its back while she 
made three slashes at the unprotected beily, 
then leaped away while the hedgehog 
twitehed spasmodically in its death throes. 
But she had not escaped unscathed. Her 
paws and forelegs had been pierced by a 
dozen quills; alike number were embedded 
in the roof of her mouth, while one cheek 
bristled with a mass of the deadly little 
shafts. She fought these clinging things 
with the same ferocity she displayed to- 
ward a living antagonist, clawing her cheek 
to rake out the quills, then seized a two- 
inch limb and chewed it to grind down the 
barbs in her mouth. Some of these were 
driven deep before the protruding quills 
broke off and left the points embedded in 
the flesh. 

Ipewang had rushed in to worry the dead 
—— and a score of quills were driven 

ome in his jaws from the force of his open- 
mouthed lunge. He fought them as his 
mother did, snarling as he worked, and a 
bloody froth dripped from his jaws. The 
old glutton cautiously ripped the porcu- 
pine’s underparts with a slash of her claws, 
forced the edges back and opened the ani- 
mal up so that all might feed. It was sheer 
agony for Ipewang to use his jaws to tear 
off a mouthful of hot meat, but he persisted 
and secured his full share of the feast. 
Throughout the remainder of the winter 
Ipewang was afflicted at all times by the 
agony of porcupine quills embedded in his 
anatomy. Old points, their shafts broken 
off, journeyed through his flesh to fester 
and come out at some other spot, leaving a 
dull ache throughout his body, a condition 
that never varied except by the accession 
of live darting flames occasioned by fresh 
quills gained in each new encounter. Twice 
the old wolverene bungled her attack and 
was treated to a vicious slap of the fiendish 
tail which drove a hundred barbed shafts 
into her shoulder and side. 

Winter waned and hot winds gave prom- 
ise of approaching spring. The squirrels 
came from the hollow trees, the marmots 
from their burrows, and Ipewang’s family 
once more found good hunting in the hills. 
Then one day his mother stopped and 
sprawled in the snow. In an hour she was 
dead. Ten days later one of Ipewang’s sis- 
ters died in her tracks of the same strange 
malady. 

Almost another year elapsed before Ipe- 
wang once more entered Hedrick’s trapping 
territory. He was now a full-grown wolver- 
ene, tremendously powerful. His outlook 
on life was one of stark ferocity. He went 
his way and turned aside for no creature in 
the hills, and the wild things feared him. 
The markings of the glutton were eccentric, 
and Hedrick had arrived at the fanciful 
conclusion that this striking color scheme 
had been bestowed upon the wolverene so 
that no other beast might mistake his com- 
ing. Even though the wind was wrong and 
the message of his approach failed to 
travel ahead of him to the noses of those 
along his route, they had need of but one 
brief sight of him to determine his identity. 
His long fur was dark brown, almost black, 
and a broad yellowish stripe traveled along 
each side to meet at the base of the bushy 
tail. This striking pattern had gained him 
the sobriquet of skunk bear among many of 

the trappers. 

Ipewang had subsisted largely upon 


porcupine meat for a month prior to his en- - 


tering Hedrick’s range, and the fever of the 
quills racked him. He stopped to-nose the 
wind as a faint scent of other meat reached 
him. He worked out the scent and found a 
dead marten dangling from the trunk: of a 
spruce, gripped fast in a trap, and he tore 
the little animal from the steel contrivance 
and made a meal of it. A beaten trail led 


away through the timber, padded solidly 
across the drifts by Hedr::-k’s webs on 
many rounds of the trap tine. Inewang fol- 
lowed this easy trail, a»? within a mile 
found a white weasel fy ix « trap. His 
tiny kinsman flashed bie with open 
mouth and fastened on his vat; but Ipe- 
wang crushed him down wits a forepaw, 
and one crunch of his jaws reduced the 


weasel toa pulp, and the slencer body went | 


to join the luckless marten. At two other 


points along the trail the woiverene found | 


meat-eating birds snared in marten traps, 
and he added these morsels to the rest. 
Next he found a pine squirrel fastened to 
the trunk of a mighty spruce some six feet 
above the snow. A candles log led up toa 
point a foot below the squirrel, affording 
ar easy route of access to the food. 

Ipewang moved up the log and planted a 
forefoot on the flat top of it, then fell from 
the perch in a fighting frenzy as something 
gripped his toes with a lightning snap. He 
slapped at everything within reach of his 
free foot as he dangled at the end of the 
trap chain. His hind feet secured a hold on 
the trunk, and he arched his back for one 
mighty wrench and snapped the light chain 
like so much twine. Ipewang fought the 
vicious little contraption on his foot with 
thesame desperation he would have brought 
into play against a living enemy. His teeth 
ground savagely against the cold steel, but 
to no avail. 

At last he planted his free foot firmly 
upon the trap to hold it down while he 
pulled with the trapped member. The pro- 
truding spring made an excellent foothold. 
His first powerful downward thrust flat- 
tened the spring and the tug of the trapped 
paw released it from the loosened jaws of 
the trap. Thus, by accident, he had opened 
the trap. Otherwise he would have broken 
it, for the little marten tra 
to hold for long a beast of 
He mounted the log once more and ate the 
re: hee then follewed on down the web 
trail. 

A faint elusive scent clung to certain 
sections of his route and occasioned him 
slight uneasiness. This scent came from 
the one creature of all the wild that out- 
ranked the wolverene in prowess. Ipewang 
did not know the source of this knowledge. 
Nevertheless the man scent constituted a 
menace. He had no recollection of that 
time long past when his mother, who had 
slain the big Airedale and who attacked all 
comers, had remained in hiding in the slide 
pile while some creature prowled outside— 
a creature with the same scent that reached 
him now. His memory was not so retentive 
as that, yet the impressichh had lingered 
and now quickened to life with a renewal of 
the man scent. Perhaps it had to do with 
this thing that had gripped his foot. If this 

were all, then he had little to fear, for the 
pain of ‘the trap had been slight as com- 

ared with the hot quills of the porcupines 
e had slain. 


was not built | 
pewang’s sort. | 





He held or: down the trail and raided five | 


miles of Hedrick’s trap line. Three times a 
marten trap pinched his foot without secur- 
ing a fair hold, and a single jerk of his 
mighty foreleg freed him. The traps were 
small and not built to close fairly upon so 
large a paw as Ipewang’s except when his 
toes were exactly planted in the most favor- 
able manner. A fourth trap clamped his 
toes, and there followed another fight, a 
second broken trap chain, and eventually 
he freed himself as before. 

The snowshoe trail turned down country, 
and Ipewang left it and ascended to a wild 
gorge near timber line. His trail crossed 
that of a she wolverene, and he followed it. 
It led him out across the peaks and the 
sheep meadows and down into a rent in the 
opposite slope of the divide, where he found 
her and traveled with her for three days. 
After the mating she left him, and he made 
no effort to follow, as his interest in her had 
ceased. For no reason whatever he took 
his back track across the divide to the 
gorge where he had first picked up her trail. 
A wandering cougar had entered the pocket 
during his aheonan and surprised a bighorn 
ram that had descended a snow-covered 
rock slide. The hot-blood scent of a fresh 
kill reached Ipewang and he turned and 
headed up wind. 

The lion had just commenced his feast 
when the movement in a patch of timber- 
line spruce caught his eye. He lifted his 
bioody jaws from the feed and his face 
writhed into a frightful, snarling mask as 
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L Protects Against Damage 3, Lessens Depreciation 
2.Enhances Property Value 4.Saves Money-:-: - 


HE Majestic Coal Window prevents the damage which a/ways 

happens to the house or building with a frame-and-sash coal win- 
dow. It costs so /ittle and is so essential, that you can’t afford to over- 
look it when planning your new home or building. And remember, 
too, the Majestic Coal Window can be easily installed in your present 
property. Sold by 3,000 hardware, building supply, and lumber deal- 
ers, Write for your dealer’s name and our building specialty catalog. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


Eliminates 





HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 





























Strop blades in 
“winpl eX Zor many a comtort Shave 


A million men and more enjoy the twin blessings 
of Twinplex—shaving comfort and blade economy. 


You can share with them. Get a Twinplex—strop your 
Gillette or Durham-Duplex blades in it—’twill quickly change 
your whole idea of shaving. 


The keen stropped edges will give you shave after shave of 
marvelous smoothness—and one blade will do the work of a 
whole packet. 


Twinplex is made in two models—one for Gillette 
and one for Durham-Duplex— price $5.00 for either 
model. At all cutlery, hardware, drug and depart 
ment stores on 20 day home trial basis. 


Twinplex Sales Co., 1668 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 
256 Fulton St., New York $91 St. Catherine Montred 


Tw asian Stropper 


Gillette and Durham-Duplex Blades 





A convenient combination 
— Twinplex, a standard 
Durham- Duplex razor and 
three blades in an attractive 
leather case. Price $5.90. 
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The Quality Warning Signal 


Quality in the voice of a warning signal is realized in 
Its note is distinctive—thoroughly individual 

not to be confused with any other. Yet while of tre- 
mendous power it is not inharmonious nor terrifying and 
it may be sounded in any degree of strength. 

Quality is likewise the dominating feature in Buell 
Thus the superior quality of 
Buell performance is a logical thing. 

A 10-Year Guarantee and the approval of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories are further proofs of Buell quality. 

Your dealer carries the Buell in Single Tone and Chime 


the Buell, 


design and construction. 


at $3, $5 and $7. 


APPROVED BY 
UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 





WARNS EVERY TIME 








\ BVELL MFO. CO. 








Anywhere 
in Safety 


THE 
PROPELLER 
DISAPPEARS 


“THs instant the heavy bronze protecting skeg— 
the exclusive feature of Disappearing Sropelier 
Boat. re, snags, rocks or other sub- 
merged obetacles, the propeller and shaft are raised 
into their housing; the engine is throttled —the boat 
glides over ae easily as the lightest skiff. The weight 
of ekeg and propeller keeps the boat on constant even 
kee! absolute safety when standing erect to fish or 
whea diving. You can drive these boats anywhere 
up the narrowest and most shallow reaches of lake, 
bay. river or creek. You can dock them on any beach 
or landing 


DISAPPEARIc PROPELLER 
BOATS 


touches sand ba 


are driven by a powerful 3 H. P. engine— Maxim 
Silencer giving 40 25 miles per gallon of gasoline 
Simple one lever speed control a child can handle it. 
Engine is fitted with highly finished copper water 
jac Let and Maxim eilencer. Equipped for foot-starter. 
All boats made of finest seasoned Natural Wood with 
many coats of high lustre marine varnish. Hardware 
very substantial and highly finished, Brass screws 
and copper nails used throughout. 


Specifications 
16% to 1844 ft. (444 ft. beam) 
Waterford $37 
john Bull 
nele Sam 

Before planning your cummer outing read “ Vacation 
Days,’ an interesting, beautifully illustrated story 
of the out-of-doors. Sent free on request together 
with views of Disappearing Propeller Boats in natural 
color and Net of owners 


Disappearing Propeller Boat Companies 


98 King St., W. 732 Main St. 
Toronto, Can. Buffalo, N.Y. 














You Real Money 
to Let Your Ford doThis 


Why let your Ford shake itself to pieces? Why 
pay for repairs to rear end and transmission? It's 
unnecessary. 

Give your Ford a square deal. It's better made 
than most care. Built to run smoothly. It rattles 
and chatters because of faulty brake lining. 

Ordinary brake lining gets hard, flinty, slick- 
hasn't any grip--grabe and slips every time you 
press the pedal, This shaking loosens nuts and 
bolts makes the whole car rattle. 


ADVANCE 


BRAKE LINING 
FOR FORDS 


Cork Insert stops the shivering and shaking when 
you work the brake. Grips instantly, smoothly. No 
shaking or chattering. Never gets hard and slick. 

Why shake your Ford to pieces with hard, slick 
brake lining? If it's new, put in Cork Insert and 
keep it new. If it’s a used car, Cork Insert will 
make it work surprisingly smooth—free from rattle 
and vibration. Saves -epairs to reat end and trans- 
mission 

REMEMBER: Cork Insert will save you relin- 
ing expense -one set will outlast three sets of ordi- 
nary lining. 

Be sure you get genuine Advance Cork Insert. 
Your garage, repair or accessory man has it or can 
get it; every wholesale house carries it in stock. 


Giving valuable 

information about the 

Ford brake and clutch—mailed on request. 
ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 

Dept. 200 1603 South Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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the glutton advanced into the open. The 
big cat was the prince of slayers. He could 
strike down the mightiest bull elk on the 
run, but he had no stomach for coming to 
grips with the beast that neared him now. 
He might defeat the wolverene, but once 
the fight was started there would be no 
victory till the last spark of life was gone 
from Ipewang’s body. 

The yellow cat retreated as Ipewang ad- 
vanced without a pause. He snarled ex- 


| plosively at the glutton, but gave ground 
| even as he displayed his fangs. The wol- 


verene meant business, and there was no 
noisy bluff about his quiet, purposeful 
advance. The cougar gave up the kill with- 
out striking a blow in defense of his own. 
He lingered at the edge of a matted jungle 
of timber-line spruce and peered back at 
his enemy. Ipewang raised his eyes after 
each bite and fastened them on the cat. 
There was no chance for a surprise attack, 


| and the lion turned off down the gorge. 


Far away on a distant spur a man was 
covering his line of fox traps, strung out 


| along a bald ridge kept free of snow by the 
| drive of the wind. A bunch of running dark 
| specks against the white background of a 


snowy slope had first challer,wed his atten- 
tion, and Hedrick had trained his glasses on 


| the sheep to determine the cause of their 


He had located the cougar at his 


he, 
kill just as the wolverene issued from the 


timber to drive him off. 
Hedrick knew he could not reach the 
spot before night. The trip would be across 


| a deep gorge, the slopes covered with snow 

that might slide at a dozen different points 
| along the treacherous trail he would have to 
| take, perhaps waiting only for the weight 
| and jar of i 
| avalanche slide at any spot, and with the 
| likelihood that he would not arrive before 
| it was too dark to shoot; but he craved a 
| try for the pelt of the wolverene, probably 


his crossing to precipitate an 


the same beast that had raided his marten 
lines a few days past, and he pondered the 
advisability >} returning to set heavy traps 
at the kill on the following day. It was cer- 
tain that the yellow cat would not return. 


| The habits of the wolverene were variable 
| to an extreme, and the glutton might re- 
| turn or he might be miles across the divide 
| by morning. 


He shrugged the idea aside 
and went his way, wondering afresh at the 
scarcity of wolverenes. 

The scene he had just witnessed testified 


| tothe fact that the glutton had few enemies 
| that could best him. When a full-grown 


cougar slunk away from his kill with- 
out a battle it was certain that his antago- 
nist was one to inspire a wholesome dread in 
all other killers of the wild. Hedrick had 
found other spots before, the signs in the 
snow revealing the fact that wolverenes 
had driven mountain lions from their kills. 
More than once he had chanced across evi- 
dence that a black or brown bear had up- 
rooted the carcass of a winter-killed elk 
from the spring snowdrifts, only to be 
driven from his find by a family of wolver- 
enes. There were but few gluttons taken on 
the trap lines, and fewer still were shot. 
How then could their scarcity be accounted 


| for? The species was prolific, he knew, for 
| a dozen times he had seen the tracks of four 
| or five kits with those cf an old wolverene. 
| He had at different times found matted 
| patches of wolverene fur, showing that 
| there one of the beasts had died; but always 
| this sign had been old. 
| the lesser killers and the meat-eating birds 
| had long since picked the bones, leaving 
| only ascattered patch of fur, without a sign 

e 


In each instance 


to testify as to the manner in which t 
glutton met his end. 
Hedrick dropped down the slope through 


| the timber, pondering over the problem of 
| the wolverene, and in his abstraction he al- 


most a astride of a sleeping porcu- 
pine. Here was another mystery in the 
scheme of things. The porcupine was the 
most inoffensive of all the wild folk, his 
numbers legion; but though Hedrick had 
come to believe that each creature had its 
appointed place in the balanced scheme of 
Nature, he had been unable fully to place 
the hedgehog. He knew that the sluggish 
creature was abroad in the dead of winter 
when famine was the portion of the killers; 
that bobcat and cougar, wolverene, lynx 
and coyote often kill — for food 
when no other was available. 

Perhaps in this way the pick of the kill- 
ers—the superior individuals of each tribe, 
those with the patience and ability to kill 
the quill hog—were enabled to survive 
while the less resourceful of their kind 

rished. The porcupine might thus have 

n placed on earth to improve the killers 
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through this simple process of survival of 
the fittest. Further than this Hedrick had 
been unable to determine the animal’s 
basic purpose in the general balance of all 
things. These two extremes among the 
beasts of the hills furnished riddles with 
which Hedrick occupied his mind while fol- 
lowing lonely trails. 

Ipewang lingered in his secluded pocket 
for a week and cleaned up the carcass of the 
sheep to the last scrap of hide. He came 
from his bed in a windfall jam for a final 
survey of the scene. Nothing but bones 
was left. The wolverene seized a leg bone 
and exerted the full pressure of his jaws. 
The hollow bone cracked between his teeth 
and exposed the marrow. His tongue ex- 
plored every part of the fracture till it had 
yielded the last atom of food; then he 
crunched another section and repeated. He 
lifted his head as two other wolverenes ap- 
peared at the edge of the spruce. They ad- 
vanced and he growled a warning. Each 
chose a bone some distance from the one 
upon which he worked, and the three eyed 
one another narrowly as they ate. 

Hedrick passed along a near-by ridge and 
dropped down an outcropping spur on the 
chance that some animal fed at the carcass. 
A curling eddy of wind carried the man 
scent to Ipewang, and he raised his head 
and sniffed. One of his companions headed 
swiftly for the shelter of the spruce, but 
flattened in his tracks, struck dead by some 
mysterious agency. A terrific roar jarred 
Ipewang’s eardrums and the sound was 
flung from wall to wall of the gorge as he 
started for the timber. The second wolver- 
ene went down in a heap and the crashing 
echoes of successive reports piled up in the 
narrow cafion. Splinters flew from a bowl- 
der a foot from Ipewang’s head. The rico- 
chet buzzed past him and the rock splinters 
bit through fur and hide. He experienced 
a swift numbing shock in his left foreleg as 
he reached the timber. A half dozen times 
he fell, the wounded leg buckling under 
him, before he realized that the member 
was useless. Then he steadied and traveled 
on, using the three sound legs. A rifle ball 
had shattered the lower bone of his left 
foreleg, splintering it to a pulp for a dis- 
tance of two inches each way from the 
point of impact. Hedrick took up the trail 
of the crippled glutton, but within a few 
a he found that he had failed to score a 

ody shot; so he quit the trail and returned 
to strip the pelts from the two dead 
wolverenes, 

Ipewang put ten miles between himself 
and the scene of the shooting before he 
sought shelter in a windfall jam and 
nursed his wound. He had learned that 
man was far more powerful than the wol- 
verene; that he could strike at a distance 
through some mysterious agency; and here- 
after Ipewang would respect the man scent 
when he crossed it in the hills. After three 
days the pangs of hunger drove him forth, 
and he hobbled across the drifts in search of 
food. The scent of a lynx presently reached 
him, and he turned square into the wind 
and followed.the guidance of his nose. 

A great gray beast crouched flat in the 
snow before him, and Ipewang madestraight 
for the big cat. There came the metallic 
rattle of a trap chain as the lynx shrank 
back a step and flattened his tufted ears. 
His mouth opened to emit an explosive 
spitting snarl. Ipewang closed with him, 
and the lynx scored his neck with a light- 
ning jab of a forepaw. The two rolled into 
a fighting mass in the snow, the trap 
lynx and the crippled wolverene. Ipe- 
wang’s hide was slit to ribbons by the slash- 
ing hooks of the big lynx, but presently he 
clamped down on the cat’s back with his 
uninjured paw and crushed his enemy into 
the snow; and the teeth that had cracked 
the leg bones of mule-deer bucks and big- 
horn sheep now closed on the neck of the 
lynx. One crunch of the wolverene’s jaws 
finished the battle, and Ipewang gorged on 
the hot meat of his enemy. 

After feeding, he investigated the spot 
where the lynx had been trapped. The cat 
had dragged the log toggle ten yards from 
the scene of his mishap, and Ipewang, his 
hunger temporarily appeased, moved over 
to sniff the dead snowshoe hare that had 
served as a bait for the lynx set. He rested 
his crippled foot in the snow, and there was 
a hissing grate of loosened springs as a 
second trap, one which the cat had missed, 
closed on his shattered foreleg. For an 
hour Ipewang fought the thing without a 
a. and dra; the heavy toggle three 

undred yards dewnhill. This was no paltry 
marten trap, but one with a six-inch spread 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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Motor Car Conveniences € Necessities 














Tiltlok_ 


The Tilting Locking Steering 


A steering wheel that both tilts and locks. For any 
car. Protects against thieves—adds greatly toyour 
comfort and pleasure in driving. Equip your car 
with TiltLOK and be proteéted against theft. Don’t 
take unnecessary chances! Have the assurance 
that your car will be “ THERE” when you get back 


—plus the added convenience of the tilting wheel. 
TiltLOK is a permanent investment—can be changed from 
one car to another. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
—giving you a substantial reduction on theft insurance. 


VAN BRIGGIE 
FORD SHOCK ABSORBERS 


Your Ford car will ride easier and last longer if 
equipped with the improved Van Briggle Shock 
Absorbers. They cushion and ease every motion 
of your car, bringing new riding comfort. They 
absorb the bumps and jolts—reduce vibration— 
prevent sidesway —save wear and strain through- 
out the chassis and the motor. For comfort and 
economy, equip your Ford (any model) with Van 
Briggle Shock Absorbers. Strong, compact, sturdy. Installed 
quickly without removing wheels or changing perches. 














STORAGE BATTERIES 


To insure the steady, dependable and lasting flow 
of power that you are seeking, your next storage 
battery should be a Detroit. Nothing has been 
spared to make Detroit Batteries the best that we 
can build—and to give you longer service and 
therefore lower cost. Detroit Storage Batteries are 
hand-built in a thoroughly modern plant, from ma- 
terials specially selected and tested in our own 
laboratory. Unit-seal construction. Thousands now 


in use. Thereis a Detroit Storage Battery especially adapted 
to the needs of your car. Let Your Next Battery be a Detroit. 














DISCO Stands for Quality and Service 


DISCO Produets are quality products, the best that experience, skill, care and 
ample resources enable us to produce. The name DISCO is an assurance of 
complete satisfaction to every purchaser. Write us for illustrated literature 
describing TiltLOK, Detroit Storage Batteries, Van Briggle Shock Absorbers 
or Van Briggle Airplane Principle Carburetors. 


These DISCO products are sold through the customary trade channels. If 
your jobber or dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct. 
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VAN BRIGGLE 


CARBURETORS 


For fuel economy and dependable 
performance, use a Van Briggle Air- 
slane Principle Carburetor on your 
Ford, Maxwell or Dodge. Because of 
its extreme simplicity, there is prac- 
tically nothing to get out of order. 
No auxiliary air-valves. No came, 
weights or by-passes. No venturi 
tube-—and only one adjustment. In- 
stant response. All-round flexibility. 














DISCO ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 























What’s Bred in the Factory 


is Told on the Road 


We aspire to make the finest tire in the world—the Su- 
preme Achievement in its field. 
So we pay the price and use the material to do it. 
Each tire is inspected individually. Each cne is 100% be- 
fore it leaves us. 
Our methods are exacting. The process of making slow. 
But the finished product, as thousands of motorists will 
tell you, reflects its master craftsmanship in the service it 
gives on the road. 
Hence there have never been quite enough Brunswicks to 
go around— not every car can boast them. 
But wherever you find them, Cord or Fabric, you hear 
tales of honest service rendered, of value given for value 
received. 

Priced the same as cvdinary tires — often less. 

Featured by dealers in super-tires, anywhere you go. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in Principal Cities of the United States 
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RUNSWICK 


TIRES 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE GUARANTEE 
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Serviceable in every link—simple 
and beautiful in design—a Simmons 
Watch Chain wears and pleases for 
It is truly a gift that lasts! 

Simmons Watch Chains give the 
fullest measure of good looks and 
wear for the price because they are 
made by ‘our process of 
working solid gold over less ex- 
pensive metal. Own a watch chain 
whose style will endure. See the 
plain-link Simmons Watch Chains 
at your jeweler’ Ss. 
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Closed 442 x 3 in. 
Open 44 x 82 in. 








Pigeon hole 
Your Pockets 


12 saving features in Amer- 
ican Gentleman Carryail. 
Pockets for coins, bills, cards, 
memos, license, stamps, cal- 
endar, tickets, passes. No 
more bulging pockets. Smart. 
Stitched thruout. 


AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN 
$1 Ginea'Lentier 


$1.50 pad $3. Genuine 


Calfskin 
Black or Tan Mahogany or Black 
At your dealer's. If not, send 


his name, address and dollar 


bill for the American Gentle- 
man by return mail. Money 
back if not satished. 


Send for life-size model free, 


CHARLES K. COOK CO., Inc. 
215-225 S. 2nd St., Camden, N. J. 
Makers of Brief Cases, Collar Bags, 
Hand Bags, Tobacco Pouches, etc, 

Write for profitable 


Dealers: dealer proposition 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS. guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 

CONCEPTION BLANK.”’ Send 

model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
3EST RESULTS 








PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 





| trap. 


| lynx was the 
| past, fresh evidence of the animal's cour- 
| age. 


| head. 


| hills by now, and going strong. 
| glutton sure enougn—a glutton for trouble 






(Continued from Page 90) 
of jaws and two heavy springs fashioned to 
— the heaving strength of a timber 
wolf. 

The log drag became tangled in a thick 
stand of young lodgepole. It wedged fast 
and Ipewang’s farther progress was re- 
tarded. This, though it further enraged 
him, was in reality his salvation. As he had 
moved the toggle had moved with him. 
Now he had a solid pull, and there was little 
his strength could not accomplish if given 
play. There was little force left in the man- 
gled foreleg, but he hooked his free fore- 
paw through the trap and heaved back 
with all his strength. The double strand of 
wire which fastened the chain to the toggle 
parted, and he rolled a dozen feet with the 
force of his release. The four-pound trap 
was still fast to his foot, but he made off 
with it. A mighty slide pile loomed before 
him, and he entered a crack between two 
logs. During the night the intense cold 
stiffened and numbed the leg held in the 
Ipewang bit into his own frozen 
flesh, flesh in which there remained no more 
sensation than in a piece of dead wood. He 
amputated the leg above the trap jaws and 
laid over two days to nurse the stump. 

Hedrick took up the trail of the dragging 
trap. The signs had showed that the wol- 
verene which had torn apart the trapped 
one he had shot a few days 


Now the glutton was trapped in turn. 
Hedrick reached the log jam and shook his 
The glutton might be fifty yards in- 
side it, and there was no way to ferret him 
out. Hunger would drive him forth, and 
then there would be a chance of his choos- 
ing less secure quarters when next he 


holed up. 


Two days thereafter Hedrick came again 
to the spot to pick up the trail if Ipewang 
had left the log jam. He had left, but the 
trail was that of a free animal, a three- 
footed glutton to be sure, but a stump of 
a leg was far preferable to the dragging 
weight of a trap. Hedrick had known of 


| scores of fur bearers that had been footed 
| by traps. 

learned their lesson, and often the caution 
| thus acquired bad enabled them to outlive 
| their fellows. 


These peg-legged ones had 


“Tpewang may live on to a ripe old age,” 
the trapper mused. ‘ He's miles off through 
He’s a 


as well as for food. Appetite has led that 


| particular wolverene into a pile of trouble 
| in the 
| the Piegans meant; 
) | likely get him killed. 


last ten days. Maybe that’s what 
that his appetite would 
I wonder now.” 

And this casual guess was nearer the 

solution of the point which challenged his 
curiosity than any theory he had formed 
before. For another two years Hedrick 

saw the trail of the three-legged wolverene 
in the hills. Cnly once each winter did 
Ipewang cross through the trapper’s terri- 
tory. 

The third year after Ipewang lost his leg 
was one of heavy snows. Early in the 
winter the peg-legged glutton felt the pinch 
of famine. He lived on a straight diet of 
porcupine meat for six weeks, and the quills 
gained in these conflicts worked through 
his flesh like a slow fever. Ipewang wan- 
dered to the edge of Hedrick’s range after 
a three-day fast. A fresh porcupine trail 
crossed his route and he followed it. The 
animal halted and set his spines as the wol- 
verene drew near. 

Ipewang had varied his style of attack to 
accord with his missing foot. He reached 
under the squatting porcupine and turned 
it over on its back, holding it down with his 
one good foot while he clamped down on 


| the throat with his teeth. A side flip of the 


tail caught him fairly in the side and drove 
a hundred quills along his ribs and flank. 
He sprang away and the porcupine died 
from that one wicked crunch of jaws while 
Ipewang fought to free nis side of the mass 
of quills. 

His frenzied rubbing against a down log 
dragged some few of the barbed spines from 


| his side, broke off the shafts of others and 


left the loose points embedded under his 
skin, while a dozen were driven deep into 
his flesh, and the protruding quills served 
as levers to work the points about in the 
wounds as he attempted to rub them off. 
He made a meal of the hedgehog and went 
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his way, frequently stopping to seize a 
troublesome quill with his teeth and ex- 
tract it. 

An hour later Hedrick crossed the trail! of 
the three-legged wolverene at the point 
where Ipewang had picked up the tracks of 
the porcupine. The trapper followed and 
reached the scene of the Eh. He noted the 
evidence of the glutton’s tumbling and 
bouncing about in his efforts to rid himself 
of the deadly quills. 

“Ipewang has a skin full of barbs,” he 
said. ‘The quill hog left his mark before 
he died.” 

His practiced eyes read the signs. The 
spot was somewhat tracked up round the 
carcass, but one thing was evident—that 
the glutton had killed his prey within six 
feet from the point where he had overtaken 
it. There were no looping trails in the snow 
to indicate that the killer had circled cau- 
tiously for an opening. He had simply 
moved in on the porcupine and killed it, 
and he had been treated to a vicious dose of 
quills. 

Hedrick went his way, his mind occupied 
with a new theory that had suddenly oc- 
curred to him. Often he had read the signs 
in the snow round the scene of kills made 
by coyote, lynx and cougar. These animals 
killed the porcupine for food, but their 
victory was accomplished by strategy and 
caution. The trapper had seen the circling 
trails of a lynx where he had maneuvered 
for an opening; the marks of his belly in 
the snow where the gray cat had crouched 
flat within a few feet of his quarry; a flurry 
of snow where he had reached out with a 
lightning slash of claws as the porcupine, 
believing al! danger past, had risen to 
waddle on his way. If the strike went true 
the hooked claws laid open the unprotected 
belly at one stroke and the hedgehog died. 
If the blow failed, then the cat patiently 
repeated the maneuver. 

Hedrick had seen the spot where some 
foraging coyote had circled a porcupine, 
padding down a ring in the snow in his in- 
terminable circling. It was not exactly 
clear how a coyote delivered his final blow. 
Some claimed that he turned his quarry 
over by a toss of his nose under the foreleg, 
while other trappers had it that the yellow 
wolf flipped his prey upon its back by a 
cunning upward stroke of a paw thrust into 
the snow beneath it. In either event it re- 
quired vast patience. 

Hedrick remembered the scene of two 
similar kills, years apart. It had not im- 
presse? him at the time, but he now re- 
called that in each instance the wolverene 
had simply moved in and seized the porcu- 
pine with the singleness of purpose and dis- 
regard for danger that characterized the 
glutton’s attack on other beasts. If this 
trait constituted an invariable rule the 
scarcity of wolverenes was accounted for. 
The quills from succeeding encounters 
would work in and kill the glutton. Hed- 
rick had seen dogs die of an overdose of 
quills. 

He checked back over the years. He had 
never yet stripped the pelt from a glutton 
taken in’ porcupine country but what he 
had found the beast stuck full of quills. 
Old barbs had often been bedded in gristle 
that had formed around them. There were 
red streaks on the flesh side of the pelts 
caused by the crawling passage of the quills 
beneath the skin. 

“ Maybe I've got it now,” he 
on the right trail at last.” 

For it had come to Hedrick that the 
wolverene’s very courage and ferocity, 
which made him one to be feared by all 
other k'!lers of the wild, were perhaps the 
very qualities which led to his downfall at 
the hands of the most peacefuliy inclined 
animal of all outdoors. 

“That must be it,” he said. ‘There's an 
offset for. everything. A wolverene seems 
too downright powerful to have a limita- 
tion like what has been imposed on other 
killers; but that very belief in his own 
ability to down any living thing that strays 
across his trail is a limitation in itself 
when he swings clear round the wheel to 
the other ay ag and meets a porcupine. 
It must be that, but I'd like to back the 
surmise up with proof.” 

Twice in the next month Hedrick crossed 
the trail of the three-legged glutton. Ipe- 
wang was disinclined to travel farther than 
necessity demanded. He was assailed by 


said, “I’m 
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The ONLY 
Typewriter with 
Instantly Change- 
able Type Sets! 


Announcing = 


the New 
FOLDING 


Portable 
Hammond 





“Writing Machine”’ 


HE crowning achievement in writing 
machines~-an Aluminum FOLDING 
Portable Hammond Multiplex that em- 
bodies all the features of the regular model: 


(1) Instantly inter-changeable type sets 
(2) All languages available 

(3) Uniform automatic type impression 
(4) Mathematical type sets 

($) Unlimited width of paper 

(6) Full capacity of writing 

(7) Natural size key-boarc 

—many other exclusive features, 


Pe 44.4 Gift eewe the pec of 
e ways in e : 
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ine- turn 
Demonstration Free 


An examination of the new FOLDING Port- 
able Multiplex will prove a revelation to you, 


FREE FOLDER 
mailed upon request: Write 
atonce. Tear out this ad. 
and write your name and 
address on the margin and 
mail NOW to 


bedded in his flesh. Every day th 
| the internal pains increased e 
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The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 
tion. Every y loves them. Can't get 
enough. They come again and again 
for more, Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous. 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, vil- 
lages. Amazing market —crowded streets; surging ag * 94 | 


at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, ba 
eries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities unlimited! Need 
no experience. Little a starts you on road to phenom- 
enai earnings. [ra Shook, of Flint, did $375.75 in one day 
He says in letter dated March 1, 1921: “Started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000, 00 all made from ites." 
Others have amazing records. Kellog writes: 
ahead in first two weeks.” 
$50.00 every Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports $600.00 
business in one day, and soon. There is money—lots of 
it—in Crispettes, 


. . 
Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 
Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received 
during this year tell of wonderful successes. You can suc- 

ceed, too. Start ie all you need. ['ll gladly help you. F ur- 
nish every thing —complete outfit, materials, secret formula, 
full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for illustrated 
book of facts. Telis how to start. Explains most successful 
methods. Gives ail information n It's free. Write now! 
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| internal pains in addition to the irritation 


occasioned by the quills just beneath his 
skin. This ever-present gnawing served to 
stir his natural ferocity and keep it smol- 
dering near the surface, and he was ready to 
vent it upon anything that moved, While 
in this mood Ipewang pounced upon a por- 
cupine with even less than his usual amount 
of caution, and the result was inevitable. 
He killed the hedgehog, but came out of the 
encounter with a hundred fresh quills em- 
thereafter 
lay over 
three days without food, and when at last 


| he ame from a windfall to forage he was 


very weak 

The scent of a porcupine reached him 
and he tried to trace it. The odor came in 
elusive whiffs and he found no trail in the 
snow. At last he located his quarry well up 
among the branches of a leaning spruce, 
and Ipewang mounted the slanting trunk 
to engage him. The sight of the creature 
enraged him. Every porcupine Ipewang 
had met of late had seemed the symbol of 
past injuries, and he felt an increasing de- 
sire to wreak vengeance upon these living 
representatives for the hurts received from 
others of their tribe. 

The quill hog squatted on the limb and 
the wolverene threw caution to the winds 
and attacked his enemy with a frenzied 
rush, Quills pierced his jaws as he sei 
the animal’s head and crushed down on it. 
The two fell from the limb and landed in 
the snow. A spasmodic jerk of the poreu- 
ede tail drove a hundred quills deep into 

et ’s breast and paunch as they fell 
ugh the air. A second slap made a pin- 
cushion of his neck and one side of his face. 

The glutton killed his enemy, but his 
mouth was too terribly full of quills to al- 
low him to eat, and he clawed desperately 
at his neck and face and raked out a few of 
the shafts fixed there by the porcupine’s 
tail. He crunched a stick of wood between 
his jaws, snarling as he worked to grind 
down the darts in his mouth. Then he 
made off through the hills without having 
eaten a mouthful. 

A snowshoe trail crossed his route, and 
he turned along it and followed it for a mile 
before branching off up country. He fought 
_ uills till his strength was gone and he 

as forced to rest for many hours in a log 
le: When he crawled forth it was another 
day. He came again to the snowshoe trail 
some two miles from his former crossing, 
but omega it only a few yards before 
seramag ot A slow poison seemed working 
throu him, and he stop every few feet 
to fight the ‘quills. Each halt was longer 
than the preceding ones. A raven flapped 
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overhead and sent forth its sinister call. 
Another answered from afar. The carrion 
hosts were even now assembling in antici- 
ation of the feast. A camp robber flitted 
rem branch to brench abeve the stricken 
warrior and the gray jay uttered his queru- 


lous note of inquiry at each halt of the | 


wolverene. 

Hedrick made the entire rounds of his 
trap line every five days. He followed the 
web trail through a timbered sidehill and 
sprung every trap as he reached it. The fur 
was beginning to slip and this was his last 


round of the season. He glanced aside to | 
determine if the porcupine still remained | 


in the leaning spruce. In five weeks the 
animal had never left the tree, sleeping 
tranquilly on some limb between spells of 
gnawing bark, and the trapper felt a mild 
curiosity as to how long he would hold to 
the same tree. 

The animal was gone, but a 
whiskyjacks flew up from a dark blot in the 
snow. He investigated the kill and found 


flock of | 


it the work of the three-legged glutton. | 


When he resumed his way on the trail he | 
found Ipewang’s tracks before him. The | 


wolverene had stopped frequently to rake 


his sides for quills, and Hedrick found a bit | 
of wood that had been ground between the | 


glutton’s jaws. Ipewang’s trail turned up 

country, but in another two miles Hedrick 

ety a it up where the animal had crossed 
is trap line coming down. 

“These tracks were made to-day,”” Hed- 
rick said. “He's stopping every few feet to 
fight the quills.” 

The stumbling, halting trail challenged 
the trapper’s eg and he followed it, 
reading each fresh bit of evidence in the 
snow. There were bird tracks at points 
where be atniges 3 had halted, the tracks of 
the gray jay which had hopped down to in- 
vestigate and determine whether each halt 
would prove the last. Hedrick reached the 
end of the trail. A dark shape sprawled in 
the snow, a warrior laid low by hundreds of 
two-inch shafts. 

“That’s it,’”” Hedrick said. “‘That’s the 
final proof—an offset for everything. Some 

luttons—human ones—mostly live to eat, 
ut the wolverene eats to die; the appetite 
that kills.” He turned back toward his 
trap line. “It’s dead sure that many a 
wolverene meets his end that way. This 
clears things up. But take it all through 
and it’s not surprising, for the scheme of 
Nature mostly centers on one point— 
appetite.” 
he guttural squawk of a raven sounded 
from behind him; the cry of a gray jay. 
Appetite was summoning the meat-eating 
birds to gather round the feast. 
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1 carat, $145.00 
This one carat diamond is of 
gooc brilliancy. Mounted in 
Tiffany style 14K. solid gold 
setting. Order this diamond, 
take it to any expert, make 
any comparisons you wish— 
if you are not entirely satis- 
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direct to you. 
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diamond of exceptionally 


fine brilliancy. Ring is ex- 
quisitely hand-carved and 
pierced in the rich lace- 
work effect 


2 carats, $290.00 
3 carats, 435.00 


in Boston 















THE WORLD'S 
MEMORY JOGGER 


Each memo a per- 
forated coupon, 
which, when at- 
tended to, is torn 
out, LeavingLive 
Notes only. No 
searching thru 
obsolete notes. 
Everything ready 
for instant refer- 
ence. 


Perforated 





obinson [Reminders 







Popular Size, like Cut, 
Coupon Pages iz: Sinch by Sinch, $1 00. 


Use a coupon, saveasheet. 
A fresh coupon and pencil 
always ready—saves papers 
—never lost or covered up— 
attractive metal base—can’t 
scratc 
plain sight. 






~ Live Notes 
ne) 


Genuine Leather. 


i], Robinson 
 Readipad 


desk. Calendar in 





Accept No 
Imitations 


ht All Stationers 
Robinson Mfg. Co. Westfield ,Mass. 
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Have Bab y Comfy 


joter Crib. More ‘Anes for you 


y, the doctors say.” 


weather. Feld crib flat or detach when 


cal poet BS 

let and dealer's name 

RDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
Dept. 3 


snugly in this convenient 
Crib easily 
ae arrangement ab- 

ood, when raised, 
no dealer near. 


CHICAGO 









































How many people live 
under the shadow of 
Prudential’s rock P 


More than fifteen million men 
and women live under the pro- 
tecting shadow of Prudential’s 
Rock. 


An army equal to the popula- 
tion of all the New England 
States, with New Jersey and 
Texas combined. It is the faith 
of this army of savers—even 
more than their hundreds of 
millions of savings—that has 
given Prudential “the strength 
of Gibraltar.” 
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Miles of bad roads are good roads now 


Because your Prudential Savings 
are not only Safe but at Work 


EAR your home there is a broad, 
fine road. You know what it 
once was. 


Picture what\at road means to you 
and the other folks along its way. Think 
of the fresher and cheaper food in the 
towns through which it runs, of the 
homes increased in value, of the com- 
fort that comes in driving over it. 


And you have had an important part 
in the pleasure and profit that road has 
brought; for the road was financed by 
an issue of bonds in which Prudential 
invested a portion of your funds. 


Good roads are only one of many fine 


things your savings have helped finance. 
Invested in farm mortgages Prudential’s 
funds are helping to produce food, 
which is transported over railroads 
whose bonds Prudential holds, to cities 
whose roads and parks and schools and 
water-systems and lighting plants are 
built by bonds Prudential now owns. 


Let the Rock of Gibraltar, which typ- 
ifies protection to you and yours, remind 
rou of this nation-wide service. Your 
Prudential Savings, securely held, wait 
for the hour of your need, but they are 
never idle. Every day throughout the 
country they are serving and earning 
while they wait. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryven, President 


Home Orrice, Newark, N, J. 


If every woman knew what every widow knows every husband would insure in Tue Prupentia 


BP id 


oak! 
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21,000 partners help make and 


distribute our products 


HE men responsible for 

Swift & Company and for 
its service to the public know 
that it is better to have em- 
ployes working with a com- 
pany rather than merely for it— 
better for the company in point 
of effectiveness; better for the 
employes in point of remunera- 


tion and responsibility; better: 


for the public in point of serv- 
ice and quality of product. 


As one means of making this 
principle effective, Swift & 
Company offers its employes a 
partnership as shareholders. 


Nearly 14,000 of them already 
own shares in Swift & Com- 
pany stock outright — have 
bought and paid for them 
under the plan offered. Over 
7,000 more are now acquiring 
shares in the same way. 


This makes 21,000 employes 
who are partners in Swift & 
Company—21,000 who do their 
work more earnestly as a re- 
sult of their sense of partner- 
ship; who take a personal 
interest in the results of it; and 


who remain with the company, 
sothattheiraccumulated knowl- 
edge and skill are not lost to 
the business or wasted for 
themselves, but are kept con- 
tinually applied to the vast and 
vital service of getting good 
meat to the people. 


This is of especial importance 
to you. Meat is highly perish- 
able. Its qualities are in a del- 
icate balance throughout the 
processes of preparation. It 
must be handled with skill and 
care if these qualities are to be 
preserved foryou; must be han- 
dled by those who thoroughly 
know how. 


Not a little of the uniform ex- 
cellence, for instance, of such 
famous foods as Premium Ham 
and Bacon is due to an expert 
knowledge in the selection of 
choice materials, and an expe- 
rienced un ?2rstanding of the 
specialized processes of curing 
and smoking which are found 
only in workers who have been 
long engaged upon the work. 
And the same is true of Pre- 
mium Milk Fed Chickens and 
Brookfield Butter and Eggs. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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Virgin wool Robes 
of rare beauty 


HEN we began weaving woolens more than a half- 

century ago, the pioneers who founded this mill 
little dreamed that prairie schooners would one day be 
replaced by the automcbiles that now hum s0 gaily over 
good roads everywhere. 


Today, our ideal is to make robes so rich in beauty, so serviceable in 
their all-wool quality that you’ll’consider them among the choicest 
accessories of your car. 


We are making many striking new patterns in’motor robes of virgin wool.* Rich 
plaids in beautifully blended colors that harmonize with any car. Dyed in the 
wool—the colors will last as long as the robes. 

Jacobs’ Oregon City Robes are woven from the long oe of Western sheep. We wash the 


wool in soft mountain water, without the aid of chemi Thus, its natural life and strength 
are retained. ) 


‘ 
You can now see the new designs in Jacobs’ Oregon City Motor Robes at the good stores of your 
city. Or, if you do not find them, write to us. 
““Woven Where the Wool is Grown"’—a story of Western woolens—sent free upon request. 
*Virgin wool is new wool as it comes from the sheep's back neveP used or worked 
before. All Oregon City virgin wool products are plainly labelled as such. 
$ 


Oregon City Woolen Mills 
Established in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 
Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 


Sales Offices—New York Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Denver 
San Francisco Portland Seattle Salt Lake City 


Jacobs 


O 








* Glacier’ 
Oregon City Motor Robe. 
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regon City Woolens 


WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 
















4 richly colored all-wool 


“Jefler ” 1» 
Oregon City  vercoat 
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WEVE GROWN BECAUSE WE MAKE 


THE FLOUR OF GREATEST 


WH ITENESS - STRENGTH > UNIT oe) I4.1 6 


MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. AND BUFFALO; i Y. 





